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ILFRID BALL, ETCHER 
AND WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTER. 

In the pra tice of water- 
colour painting the English School has always 
occupied a position quite peculiar to itself, one 
that is scarcely to be paralleled in the art history of 
any other country. Not only is the number of 
artists amongst us who devote themselves to this 
class of production very large indeed, but there is 
also in the range of their performance a remarkable 
variety and comprehensiveness of expression. 
Water-colour, as they handle it, lends itself to all 
sorts of pictorial purposes, and makes its value as 
an executive medium felt in ways that are curiously 
different. 
common to those members of our school who find 


No set and definite mode of working is 


in this technical device their most useful oppor 
tunities ; each man has his own fashion of applying 
its essential principles so as to turn them to account 
in the manner best calculated to lead him in the 
direction he desires, and full advantage is taken by 
the more thoughtful workers of the pleasant pecu- 
liarities of the medium itself. 

The special popularity of water-colours with both 
the producers and purchasers of art work in this 
country is probably to be explained on the ground 
of a particular agreement between the subtleties 
of the craft and those of the 
atmospheric conditions that 
prevail in this part of the 
world. This method of work 
lends itself curiously well to 
the realisation of open-air 
effects. 
else will, the delicacy and 
luminosity of daylight, and 
the F 
colour that result 


It gives, as nothing 


gentle gradations of 
from the 
aerial varieties of our cli 
mate. Our artists, or at 
all events a large section of 
them, know that the limita- 
tions of oil painting are 
such that, if they occupy 
themselves exclusively with “6 4 
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the weightier medium, they will be debarred from 
attempting many subjects that are extremely worthy 
of pictorial record ; and they turn, as a matter of 
course, to a technical process which widens their 
Out 
of this feeling has grown the custom, which is really 


scope and adds opportunities of real moment. 


characteristic of our school, of making in practice 
a distinction between different classes of material, 
and of using oil or water-colour alternatively ac- 
cording to the nature of the motive selected for 
illustration. No master could be better quoted 
in evidence of this custom of selection than Turner. 
His canvases were very different both in manner 
and in intention from the exquisite drawings which 
he produced in such profusion during his amazingly 
fertile life ; 
striving to give form to his imaginings by the aid of 


and he never made the mistake of 


inappropriate technicalities. The magnificent tone 
contrasts and rich colour harmonies that were so im- 
pressive when he handled them in oils would have 
been opaque, dull, and unconvincing if he had been 
so ill advised as to attempt to present them in water- 
colour ; and similarly the exquisite refinement of his 
studies of pearly atmosphere, and of aerial colour in 
finitely gradated, would have become weak and com- 
monplace if he had tried to render them by solid 
He knew 
instinctively what was the right way of working, 


painting instead of transparent washes. 


and made his choice with unvarying discretion. 
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Happily his influence is still active to guide the 
painters of our own time in their use of materials. 
The tradition which he helped to establish remains 
to prevent modern workers from wasting their 
energies in useless efforts to make their materials 
do what is impossible, and is still powerful to save 
many a capable artist from the disappointment of 
ineffectual labour. To his example, and that of 
other art leaders like himself, is due the thoroughly 
wholesome appreciation of technical necessities 
which distinguishes our water-colourists as a class. 
They have an admirable authority to follow in 
their professional practice ; and in dealing with the 
wealth of subject-matter, of the kind that suits 
them best, which is accessible in the country in 
which they live, they are encouraged to study the 
necessary correctness of relation between the mode 
of interpretation and the type of nature they wish 
to illustrate. 
the number of chances which they have of learning 


By this very useful training, and by 


to make distinctions between motives, they have 
gained a breadth of view which no other school 
can boast, and have justified themselves as the 
exponents of a national art, created and maintained 
by their shrewd understanding of natural condi- 
tions. 


It follows almost necessarily that the English 
water-colour school, with its traditions and the 
circumstances of its development, is eminently a 
school of landscape. For one thing, the medium 
itself is less well adapted than oils for the treat- 
ment of the figure; and, for another, our artists 
have so many excellent reasons for preferring out- 
of-door subjects that they have generally set them- 
selves, at all events in water-colour work, to 
interpret landscape rather than the human subject. 
Yet, widespread as this preference is, it cannot be 
said that there is any unpleasant monotony in their 
general practice. ‘There are so many methods of 
using even the same medium open to men who 
have the courage to look at Nature in their own 
way, that the temptation to copy any particular 
master can be resisted without a very serious 
struggle. We have, as a consequence, in the 
output of our contemporary water-colourists almost 
all the possible phases of expression, and the very 
widest range of executive manner from the mascu- 
line suggestions of Mr. Arthur Melville to the 
precise and pedantic realities of Mr. Birket Foster. 
But we have, also, much work that steers the safe 
middle course between splendid eccentricity and 
tame commonplace; work that shows legitimate 
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Wilfrid Ball 


aspirations after originality without disregard for 


accepted tradition. 

To this class belongs the art of Mr. Wilfrid 
Ball, who has the happy faculty of choosing 
material and attractive, and the 
capacity to treat it His 
thoroughly individual, distinguished by absolute 


that is fresh 


properly. style is 
straightforwardness of expression, and free from 
those affectations which are so apt to result in 
unintelligent mannerism. He is a sincere student 
of Nature, with a cultivated taste in selection that 
guides him very securely, and enables him to draw 
the right distinction between subjects that are 
paintable on account of their inherent charm and 
those that claim notice merely because they are 
abnormal or startling. It is not at all his aim to 
surprise the mass of the public by any appeal to 
their curiosity, or to get himself talked about 
because he wilfully elects to pose as a strange 
departure from the beaten track. He is far more 
anxious to convince the few who have the judg- 
ment to appreciate the earnestness of an artistic 
intention that is based upon a careful comparison 
of the Nature with the fancies of the 
masters of his craft. But he is by no means an 
imitator, nor does he merely repeat what his pre- 


facts of 


decessors have already stated quite «explicitly, and 
expect consideration on account of his fidelity to 


accepted authorities. The style that he has is 


**NORFOLK UPLANDS” 


sound because it is thoughtful and weli balanced, 
the natural manner of a man who knows his sub- 
ject by heart, but has built up convictions of his 
own on a safe foundation of experience. 
Something of this individuality is doubtless the 
outcome of an instinct for independence, but, 
partly at least, it is due to the circumstances of 
his training in art matters. His history is, like that 
of so many men who have come to the front in 
the painter’s profession, a record of industrious 
effort carried on under unpromising conditions. 
The pursuit of art was by no means the one 
originally mapped out for him, nor did it, indeed, 
become possible to him until after he had spent 
some time in an occupation of a very different 
kind. 
the City, where he was engaged in an accountant’s 


His earlier years were given up to work in 


office, a curiously inappropriate place for a youth 
who felt inclinations towards practical zstheticism. 
But he had the courage to try, in the intervals of 
his City drudgery, to acquire a certain amount of 
knowledge of art matters, and night after night, 
after he left the office, he betook himself to 
Heatherley’s School of Art to draw from life and 
the antique. In this way he received the only art 
instruction that was ever possible for him to get ; 
all the rest of his experience he had to make for 
himself when and how he could. At least he had 
no school traditions worth considering to alter the 
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natural trend of his opinions ; he was able, without 
having to struggle against a system of education 
in which he did not believe, to develop his own 
personal creed, and to make the most of his in- 
stinctive inclinations towards particular forms of 
expression. 

Fortunately he was by no means wanting in 
determination. He had an energetic temperament, 
and was physically a strong man, an athlete, a 
noted member of the London Athletic Club, and 
the winner of quite an array of prizes for running, 
walking, rowing, and other sports of the same type. 
His force of character was great enough to make 
his progress in the profession of art quite a rapid 
affair. In 1877, indeed, while he was still tied to 
his City desk, he exhibited an etching at the 


‘* PETERGATE, YORK” 
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Academy; and during the next twelve years he 
acquired so much proficiency in this branch of 
practice that he gained, for some Thames-side 
subjects, the warm praise of Mr. Whistler, and, in 
1889, an honourable mention for his Venice from 
the Lido, shown in the Paris Salon. Still, the 
greater part of the work he has done during the 
twenty years of his career as an artist has been in 
water-colour, and he ranks now high among the 
men who are to-day noted for their skill in this 
medium. His digressions into oil-painting have 
been few but important, for both at the Academy 
and New Gallery he has occasionally shown large 
canvases, one of which, S/eepy Holland, a brilliant 
study of evening colour, was at the New Gallery 
as recently as 1897. 

As a rule, however, he 
sends but little to the larger 
public galleries, and prefers 
to exhibit his water-colours 
under the more favourable 
conditions of the “one man 
show.” Of these he has 


organised several, which have 
served as pleasant records of 
his travels in many lands. 
In 1886 a set of drawings 
of the Norfolk Broads ap- 


peared at Mr. Dunthorne’s 
gallery ; and he has held at 
the same place three other 
little exhibitions of a very 
charming kind— Venice in 
1887, Holland in 1889, and 
Nuremburg and Rothenburg 
in 1891 ; and in 1893 Messrs. 
Agnew, who have for some 
years included groups of his 
drawings in their spring ex- 
hibitions, showed specially 
his Zgyf¢ collection. Now 
the latest assertion of his 
powers is being made in the 
galleries of the Fine Art 
Society, where are gathered 
a number of records of 
English scenery, attractive 
renderings of pretty bits in 
the Eastern Counties and 
Surrey, on the Norfolk 
Broads, at Durham, York, 
Lincoln, and Ely, and on 
the Yorkshire coast. These 
drawings, like the others by 
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The Passmore Edwards Settlement 


which he has made himself known, have _par- 
ticular claims to attention as instances of well- 
judged and soundly applied technical effort. They 
show the purity of his method and the grace of 
his style convincingly enough, and prove how 
thoroughly he has mastered the best principles of 
the school to which he belongs. They are neither 
commonplace in their literal accuracy nor exag- 
gerated in their adaptation, but combine agreeably 
respect for the subject selected with true feeling 
for elegance of composition and arrangement. 
Mr. Ball, indeed, carries on with the completest 
discretion the traditions that have made English 
water-colour respected all over the world; and he 
has a right to the appreciation he has gained, 
because he understands the obligations which are 
imposed upon him by his position in the modern 
art movement. 


HE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
PASSMORE EDWARDS 
SETTLEMENT. BY G. LL. 
MORRIS AND ESTHER 


WOOD. 


“* ALL architecture is what you do to it when you 


look upon it. (Did you think it was in the white 


or gray stone? or the lines of the arches or 


‘* MORNING MIST IN ROBIN HOOD’S BAY” 


cornices ?)” In this blunt and characteristic saying 
Whitman suggests an artistic ideal which the 
younger architects have sought increasingly to 
follow. Recognising in architecture at once the 
basis and the crown of the arts, they would fain 
achieve in it, more fully than in any other, the 
expression of human personality and desire. 
Poetry, says Matthew Arnold—a more cultured 
and coherent critic—is the faithful and complete 
expression of a single mood of the mind. The 
poetry of architecture must, then, take larger 
ground than that utterance of individual feeling 
which the lesser arts supply. It must express, for 
the moment that creates it, the mood of societies 
and nations. 

The new residential colony in Tavistock Place, 
known as the Passmore Edwards Settlement, is a 
notable illustration of that development of modern 
life which is bringing together persons of kindred 
tastes and interests, more especially those engaged 
in social and educational work in a given neighbour- 
hood, to form a home in which the conveniences 
of family life shall be combined with individual 
seclusion and liberty. Growing out of the former 
settlement at University Hall—an association in- 
spired and practically founded by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward after the publication of “ Robert Elsmere ” 


in 1889—the present building represents a larger 
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VIEW FROM TAVISTOCK PLACE 


A. DUNBAR SMITH AND CECIL BREWER, ARCHITECTS 


(From a photograph by G. E. Martin) 


effort in the same direction, and an architectural 


design of considerable originality as compared 


with the average building of to-day. Regarded 
from a higher standpoint, we may see in it a 
natural and simple solution of a modern archi- 
tectural problem, and in this last aspect we shall 
briefly describe it. 

Bold and effective as it is in the general mass, 
the first impression of the building from the street 
is not one of eccentricity but of commodious 
solidity and warmth. The broad projecting eaves 
give the idea of shelter and quietude, the expan- 
sive porches of hospitality and active intercourse, 
the ample and varied windows of diversity of life 
within. A general view of the settlement from the 
garden or from Tavistock Place is instructive. In- 
stead of the usual hit-and-miss arrangement of 
different materials, we have them used in large 
surfaces in a broad and sympathetic manner. The 
stone, brick, plaster, and slate are consistently con- 
fined to particular portions of the structure: such 
a treatment gives scale and maintains the archi- 
tectural form—a quality too often forgotten in the 
desire for elaborate detail. Breadth and dignity 
are achieved by the long unbroken line of the 

12 


ridge facing the main street, and the happy group- 
ing of the chimneys in the other elevations has 
helped to keep the whole design free from the 
merely picturesque outline affected by the ordinary 
architect. 

The Mansard roof is very ably contrived, and 
the portion towards Tavistock Place is particularly 
ingenious. The steep lower slope of the roof, 
broken by a row of well-disposed attic-windows, is 
finished against two projecting wings flanking the 
gables at either end, which are carried up above 
the eaves and roofed by the flat pitch of the Man- 
sard running over them, the sides being hipped 
against the slope. The top-storey window in the 
wings, set close up under the eaves, is divided into 
three lights, the centre one breaking out into a 
small semi-circular bay. The second-floor win- 
dows, under these, are arranged in single threes, 
while the main block at this level presents an 
unbroken fagade which covers one side of the 
The staircase windows in the wings 
are set diagonally, following the stairs, and give a 
pleasant variety to the surface scheme. 

Entering from Tavistock Place, we pass the mas- 
sive stone porch surrounding the front door, and 


lecture hall. 
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enter the well-wooded garden in which the building 
stands. Here we come upon the lofty bay-windows 
of the drawing-room, and, on the quieter side of 
the quadrangle, the austerer precincts of the library 
and reading-room. ‘The design of the iron railings 
surrounding the basement may here be noticed : 
they are formed of single bars placed angle-wise, 
and grouped at intervals into fours, which, on 
passing through the flat top bar—worked, where 
enter, into a diamond shape to 


and 


the standards 
receive them are bent round, flattened, 
welded together in crossing one another. 
One is tempted to regret that the beautiful re- 
cessed porch in the west wall is not visible from 
the street, forming as it does by far the most 
interesting and characteristic approach to the 
building. But the architects had, doubtless, some 
good reason for reserving the less poetic and more 
business-like entrances to front the roadway, and 
thus securing for the residents’ private door the 
further charm of a garden path and an ancient 
tree in the foreground. This porch (shown in our 
illustration), with its almost monastic, yet wonder- 


fully genial shade, its perfect blending of the sense 


RESIDENTS’ PRIVATE ENTRANCI 


(From a photograph by G. E 


of hospitality with that of shelter and seclusion, is 
one of the most successful parts of the work, 
Around and above it the well-lighted windows of 
the residential floors are ranged in pleasingly 
irregular groups, and the occupants, like a London 
poet of unhappier fate, may 

‘‘___. mark 

The plane-tree bud and blow, 

Shed her recuperative bark 


And spread her shade below.” 


A donation from Mr. Passmore Edwards has 
happily enabled the committee to give their archi- 
tects, Messrs. A. Dunbar Smith and Cecil Brewer, a 
fairly free hand in the planning and carrying out of 
the In the actual putting together of 
the 


the 


building. 
parts, frank and straightforward methods are 
Even difficulties in construction 
made to contribute pleasing results. 
plicity of manner, this treatment of architecture as 
construction made beautiful, is very characteristic 
of the building. 

The centre of the ground plan is occupied by 
the upper part of the gymnasium, which rises from 
the basement and extends through two floors in 


rule. are 


This sim- 


A. DUNBAR SMITH AND CECIL BREWER, ARCHITECTS 


Martin) 
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height. The basement and ground floor have 
been advantageously utilised for the common 
rooms, including the dining-hall, drawing and 
reception rooms, library, and a number of small 
and homely class-rooms, by which it is hoped to 
provide informally some educational facilities and 
social clubs for the neighbourhood. Above the 
roof of the gymnasium is an open quadrangle, which 
secures light and air for the backs of the upper 
storeys. 

Entering the residents’ porch, we pass through a 
spacious hall and corridor, in which the prevailing 
note of the interior—simplicity of form combined 
with purity of colour—is instantly struck. The 
walls throughout the corridors and staircases are 
distempered a pale ochre, and the woodwork 
painted dark green. ‘The simple lines of the small 
skirtings and architraves of the doors, unmarred by 
any extraneous ornament, serve to emphasise the 
restful quality of the colouring. 

The drawing-room, which is one of the most 
picturesque in the house, is approached by a small 
ante-chamber, in which a judicious arrangement of 


ONE OF THE PRIVATE APARTMENTS 


pillars gives grace and dignity for the lack of a 
door. Any feeling of coldness that might be in- 
duced by this or by its ample window spaces is 
counteracted by curtains of plain blue tapestry, a 
thick Oriental carpet, which supplies the only 
colour pattern in the room, and two fire-places, one 
of which, as will be seen in our illustration (page 16), 
is effectively placed between two doors slightly re- 
cessed in the thickness of the wall, and approached 
by a short flight of stairs on either side of the 
hearth. The dark blue tiles around the plain iron 
grate fail, however, to give quite the right note of 
colour to this end of the room, and seem to 
demand relief by brass or copper. The chairs are 
mostly of ash-wood, with simple rush seats. The 
table shown in the photograph is from a design 
used repeatedly in the common rooms, but with 
the greatest success in the dining-hall, where, when 
out of use, the tables are folded flat in a remarkably 
small compass and are slipped into the shallow cup- 
boards that line the wainscot, thus leaving the 
body of the room clear for friendly gatherings and 
house debates. By placing a set of these ingenious 


A. DUNBAR SMITH AND CECIL BREWER, ARCHITECTS 


(From a photograph by G. E. Martin) 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM 





THE DINING-ROOM (EAST END) (From photographs bv G. E. Martin) A. D. SMITH AND C. BREWER, ARCHITECTS 
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items together, the convivial board is adjusted to 
the required size. The room is somewhat long 
and narrow, well lit down one side from the norih- 
west, and forms perhaps the most pleasant apart- 
ment in the house. The tone of the walls is here 
changed from the blue and green of the drawing- 
room to a warm red. The floor is covered with 
cork carpet; the grate a broad and open pattern 
set in pale-green brick; while the well-furnished 
dresser and sideboards give a homely cheer to the 
place. 

The library is dedicated to the memory of Pro- 
fessor Hill the 
Hegelian thought at Oxford, known to readers 
of “ Robert Elsmere” in the character of “ Henry 
The central feature 


Thomas Green, 


Grey.” 
of the room is the memorial 
fireplace, a but 
simple structure of ‘* Hopton 
stone, with the 
“T. &. 


The erec- 


massive 


wood ” 
monogram G.” in- 
itialled in gold. 
‘memorial fire- 


tion of a 


place,” though somewhat 


novel, seems to commend 
itself as no less reasonable 
the of a 


window, especially when we 


than dedication 
consider how many admir- 


able sentiments naturally 


the social 
Deep book-cases 
built the 


considerable 


gather round 
hearth. 
have been into 
walls to a 
height, utilising the space in 
the most compact and eco 
and the 


fittings are quiet and unob- 


nomical manner, 
trusive. 
The 


panelled in the window re 


smoking-room is 


cesses, and has a large and 
comfortable settle, stained 
to the prevailing dark-green 
colour, occupying one of the 
side The 


arched recesses on each side 


walls. shallow 
of the fireplace break agree- 
ably into the coloured wall 
above. This and the other 
corresponding spaces have 
been painted by a friend of 
the settlement in a pictorial 
frieze representing outdoor 


late leader of 


recreations ; which as a labour of love is worthy of 
all praise. 

The fireplaces throughout the building are by 
several well-known designers. They have been 
treated with freedom and diversity of method by 
Messrs. Lethaby, Voysey, Newton, Troup and 
Dawber, and the architects themselves have contri 
buted the designs of the principal grates, the result 
giving a refreshing note of individuality to the 
different The hearth of the 
dining-hall, with its setting in green “ Lethaby 


rooms. cheerful 
brick,” has already been noticed, and it is satis- 
factory to know that this fireplace and fender, with 
several others, were carried out by the ordinary 
manufacturers from instructions and sketches sup- 
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FIREPLACE IN WAITING-ROOM 


A. DUNBAR SMITH AND CECIL BREWER, ARCHITECTS 


(From a photograph by G. E. Martin) 
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plied by the architects. Such experiments deserve 
the fullest encouragement, and they have been 
amply justified in the present case. It is only in 
bringing modern design to bear directly upon 
ordinary production that any esthetic growth can 
be effected in the commercial world, and thereby 
upon the public taste. 

Without wishing to ascribe to a dominant artistic 
influence the credit due to the architects them- 
selves, we may safely say that the building affords 
one of the happiest examples of the influence of 
the “ Arts and Crafts” movement upon architecture. 
It proves, indeed, that the danger of such an influ- 
ence degenerating into a cult is not a grave one, 
that it has, in fact, emerged from the experimental 
stage and taken its place as a wholesome and potent 
stimulus to design. Seen from a broader stand- 


** ETUDE” 
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point as a factor in the modern rebuilding of 
London, the Passmore Edwards Settlement fully 
justifies its being, and gives, according to Mr. 
Ruskin’s demand, something that compensates us 
for the lost space of light and air; “an expressive 
picturesque object, a friend whose aspect, changing 
with the seasons, becomes interwoven with our 
daily associations and is hailed with delight after 
absence ; not—as it too often happens—a shadow 
upon our life ; a grim mass of lifeless stone or brick 
oppressing us with its tedious and persistent gloom.” 
It must at least be felt that such sincere and 
thoughtful architecture is in harmony with the 
ideal presented by Mrs. Humphry Ward in her 
inaugural address to the residents, “ the building 
up of that true tolerance which lies in the passion- 
ate mutual respect of free individualities.” 


OME DRAW- 
INGS BY 
STEINLEN. 


Few draughts- 
men there are who 
so much attraction 
for the public as Steinlen. 
Every one admires and un- 
derstands him ; he claims the 
attention of all eyes, and 
boasts powers of fascination 
which none can resist. Others 
there may be who have 
greater artistic prestige ; but 
Steinlen has got at the heart 
of the people. For he is at 
once strong and tender, and, 
above all things, human. 
Hence he becomes compre- 
hensible to all. This is a 
quality which may perhaps 
tend to lower rather than to 
raise him in the estimation of 
those who hold that art should 
ever remain a mystery re- 
served for the elect, an appan- 
age of the fit and few—that 
is to say, themselves! How- 
ever it be, this gift of Stein- 
len’s is incontestably a great 
gift; and his merit is the 
more remarkable in that, to 
obtain his effects, he makes 


have 
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Some Drawings by Steinlen 


no vulgar sacrifice such as would degrade his 
work artistically. 

Steinlen’s individuality is of a very special 
order. I will certainly not venture to con- 
tradict Mr. Frederick Wedmore, who in these 
pages once declared he considered him in no 
way inferior in point of originality to such an 
artist as Forain. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that Forain and Willette strike one at 
the first blush as being far more original than 
Steinlen—the one by virtue of his keenness, 
his concentration, his wonderful precision ; 
the other by his exquisite imagination, his 
delightful caprices, his grace, and his fanci- 
fulness. Steinlen is their equal, but his indi- 
viduality is not so direct, so apparent. It 
belongs rather to the expression than to the 
technique, consisting more of a combination of 
subtle qualities than of those characteristic 


‘“UN TYPE DE MONTMARTRE: BIBI-LA-PUREE ” 
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‘SUN TYPE DE MONTMARTRE: 
BIBI-LA-PUREE.” BY STEINLEN 


marks which at once reveal the artist’s 
personality and fix him definitely in 
one’s memory. ‘To draw comparisons 
between artists of such widely differ- 
ing styles would be foolish; but it 
may be useful to consider briefly the 
work of Forain and of Willette, the 
better to illustrate that of the artist 
with whom we are chiefly concerned. 

Forain’s fame—lI had almost written 
glory—is twofold. The great majority 
of the public admire his letterpress, 
his /égendes, quite as much as the 
accompanying drawings themselves— 
perhaps more. Some of them, in- 
deed, are so good, so satisfying, that 
the illustrations might almost be dis- 
pensed with. As fur his drawing, 
how few are those qualified to under- 





Some Drawings by Stetinlen 


stand it; how many, on the other hand, those 
who regard it simply as a summary representation 
of an incident, a hasty background for the text! 
Only the highly trained in art can feel the full 
beauty of his work ; for the simplicity of the means 
employed, the admirable skill, the accuracy, the 
masterly sureness of it all can only properly be 
appreciated by the cultured nature. 

Willette’s draughtsmanship is not less striking ; 
but here we have a dreamer, a poet, with too 
subtle an imagination, too delicate a fancy to 
impress the majority, always eager for actual, imme- 


diate reality. His vision of things will satisfy none 
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but those refined temperaments who demand of 
art that it shall lift them from the world of realities 
into the realms of dream. 

Steinlen, on the other hand, is a transcriber of 
the truth, a translator of everyday life, and his art 
is based on sheer observation. He has an ardent 
love of the picturesque, an extraordinarily de- 
veloped sense of it. Everything interests and ex- 
cites him, everything that is going on around him 
in the great city of which he is the faithful 
delineator. And his sympathies are chiefly with 
the humble and the poor, the Bohemians of all 
who live by the street and in the street. 

These are his favourites, his models who 
Children 


sorts 


pose unconsciously before him. 
of nature, and therefore sincere, they re- 
veal to him without reserve the secrets of 
their existence, with no motives either of 
interest or of morality to hinder them from 
leading the lives they lead outside, or, at 
best, on the extreme fringe of organised 
society. 

An endless subject for study, this ; and 
one can easily understand its fascination 
for an artist devoted to realism. How 
finely characteristic the haunts into which 
Steinlen introduces us; how movingly, 
how faithfully he depicts the intimate life 
around! How infinite the types he puts 
before our eyes, in all the careless un- 
consciousness of their work or of their 
leisure! These street scenes in the crowded 
working quarters, with the “hands” turn- 
ing out of the factories and workshops into 
these drinking-dens ; these half-built neigh 
bourhoods with their vast plots enclosed 
by palings through which one gets a 
distant glimpse of the smoky regions be- 
yond—all this has been done by Steinlen 
as no draughtsman ever did it before in 
point of picturesqueness and expression. 
How poetical his work is at times, and 
what depth of feeling in the gestures, the 
attitudes, and the grouping of his figures ! 
What pity, too, for all this wretchedness, 
all this inconscient degradation ; and what 
tragic grandeur in the despair of some of 
his scenes ! 

Herein lies the true stamp of Steinlen’s 
genius, herein his intense originality. In 
many of his most striking pages one for- 
gets at first to admire the artist’s wonder- 
ful technique and skill in draughtsman- 
ship, for other emotions claim more 
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immediate attention. His humanity appeals to 
us before all else, and this it is, all questions of 
artistic feeling apart, which invests his productions 
with their fulness and force. Yes, as I remarked 
before, he is pre-eminently human, and there is 
no better word wherewith to describe him. This 
very quality rids his work of all bias ; for when all 
around appeals to him he cannot specialise, what- 
ever his preferences may be. Thus he has no 
“manner,” and there is no evidence of any parti- 
cular process in his efforts. He has no ready-made 
severity, no preconceived partiality; he is never 
bitter on principle, as Forain frequently is, with 
so much misdirected energy; he is full of good 
humour and “go”; by a delicate touch he will 
tone down that which might be too coarse or too 
painful in certain of his scenes ; for, his own heart 
being touched, his desire is to touch the hearts of 
others. 

Some of his pictures are truly exquisite, and 
marked by a refinement and a grace of which one 
would hardly think him capable — notably his 
studies of children, whose half-developed, hesita- 
ting movements he has lovingly noted; and his 
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animals, especially his cats, the character of which 
he has grasped and expressed with unequalled 
success. 

He lives at Montmartre, behind the Sacré Cceur 
in the Rue Caulancourt, which a couple of years 
ago was nothing more than a path across a sort 
of waste, with tea-gardens and shooting -galleries 
and various queer haunts on the Paris side, with 
the vast plains of Clichy, and Saint-Ouen, and 
Clignancourt stretching out in the other direction 
like an ocean. ‘This Montmartre is an inex- 
haustible field of observation for Steinlen; and 
one might wander far without finding anything so 
full of the picturesque, the characteristic, and the 
unexpected. 

The drawings now published—chosen as they 
are from among a thousand others in Steinlen’s 
portfolios—are proof of this. They reveal the 
honesty and the liveliness of observation on which 
his art is based, and they also attest the variety of 
his talent, and show that he prefers to generalise 
and depict life in all its diverse aspects, instead of 
limiting himself to the study of particular effects 
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These pages are full of significance for all who 
and understand. Note 
scene, with its strolling musicians and the attentive 
or this, with the masons re- 


can see this suburban 
crowd around them ; 
turning to their yard; or 
again this street landscape 
on the Butte Montmartre, 
the 
choly that attaches to these 
desolate, 


instinct with melan- 
unfinished dis 
tricts, with their rubbish- 
heaps and their hoardings, 
their half-built houses, and 
their high, bare walls,whose 
but 
the 


posters 


monotony is ill-con 


cealed by many- 
coloured stuck 
upon them. How charm- 
ing, too, how delicate, how 
full of life and truth, and 
sometimes of humour, 
Bibi 


la Purée, the incorrigible 


these other sketches ! 


Bohemian, the strange type 
who strolls about among 
of Mont- 
martre, a dandy even in 
with a button- 


the drasseries 


his rags, 
soiled and 


jacket ; 


hole in his 
shapeless how 
touching, how tender the 
figure of this child, all 
absorbed in her reading, 
and already quite a little 
woman, despite 
school apron ! 
Nor forget, 
after looking at drawings 
such as these, his number- 


her big 


must we 


less other productions : his 


illustrations, his posters, 


his book-covers, and his 
lithographs—all } 


original 
revealing Steinlen’s person- ion 
ality, all helping us to 
obtain a complete impres- 


PUREE.” 


sion of his talent. 

He has sometimes been blamed for suggesting 
Forain or Willette, for seeming to be under their 
influence when dealing with certain subjects. A 
narrow and futile criticism this, proving the ex- 
cessive importance attached nowadays to mere 
matters of technique, as opposed to the all-essential 
An with the 


point—namely, expression. artist 


TYPE DE MONTMARTRE: 
BY STEINLEN 


keen sensitiveness and the intensity of vision pos- 
sessed by Steinlen has no need to borrow the 
manner of other artists, be they who they may. 
When one is impressed so powerfully, so delicately, 
so dramatically, and so 
exquisitely by the infinite 
and ever-varying spectacle 
of life, why any 
language but one’s own to 
express one’s feelings and 
fancies? As well 


use 


one’s 
address a fellow country- 
foreign 


man in some 


tongue. He who has any- 
thing worth saying must 
say it in an original manner 
—that is, unlike any one 
else ; for if in the course 
of his expression he should 
be constrained to employ 
the phrases in familiar use 
among others it will mean 
that what he had to say 
was really not worth the 
trouble of saying. 


OME RECENT 
WORK BY 
ALEXANDRE 
CHARPE N- 
TIER. BY 
GABRIEL MOUREY. 


THE little group of six 
“Les Six”—com- 
first of MM. 
Alexandre = Charpentier, 
Moreau-Nélaton, Plumet, 
Aubert, Selmersheim, and 


artists 
posed at 


Dampt,* has just opened 
its third exhibition at the 
Galerie des Artistes 
Modernes, 19 Rue Cau- 


martin. But they are no 


BIBI LA 
longer only six; this year 
they number eleven, and 
to the names already men- 
tioned must be added those of MM. Jules Desbois, 
Albert Angst, L. M. A. Hérold, A. Jorrand, and 
Mile. Hallé. 

M. Aubert displays polychrome lace, upholstery 
materials, carpets, and decorative pottery, the 

* See the article on their Second Exhibition, vol. xiii. of 
THE STUDIO, page 83 (December 1897). 
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latter produced at the Sarreguennines works; M. 
Dampt shows a dining-room door and some 
jewellery work, including a watch-case—Les Heures 
—very delicately modelled. M. Plumet, whose 
architectural and decora- 
tive abilities are becoming 
more and more marked, 
contributes a scheme for 
a dining-room, which will 
shortly be reproduced in 
these columns. M. 
Moreau-Nélaton exhibits a 
set of decorated pottery, 
marked by naturalness of 
feeling, although no more 
than the first attempts of 
an artist ever anxious to 
enlarge his field of work. 
M. Tony Selmersheim 
sends some graceful and 
logical furniture, together 
with several sets of fire- 
dogs and pianoforte can- 
dle-holders, which reveal 
much originality and 
genuine progress in his 
manner of treating metals. 
Among the new-comers 
M. Jules Desbois and 
Mlle. Hallé alone appear 
to me to claim attention, 
the former—a sculptor of 
the first rank—by his 
pewter work, notably Zes 
Libellules and Papillon ; 
the latter by her enamelled 
jewellery, which is charm- 
ingly designed, although 
somewhat primitive in 
execution. A good ex- 
ample is her mantle- 
buckle, composed of a 
pair of dolphins. The 
carpets by M. A. Jorrand, 
the complicated and some- 
what ill-balanced chair by 
M. Angst, and the furni- 
ture decorated with mar- 
gueterie call for no further remark, except this, that 
while the margueferie itself is delightful, it cannot 
redeem the rather feeble design of the furniture it 
adorns. Work such as this may be seen in a 
thousand “ modern style” shops. 

Unquestionably the finest production in the 
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CLOCK. 


GROUP AND BAS-RELIEFS 
BY ALEXANDRE CHARPENTIER 
WOODWORK BY TONY SELMERSHEIM 


whole exhibition is the clock by MM. Alexandre 
Charpentier and Tony Selmersheim. It is a work 
of art of the highest merit, a work of definite 
value, and will without doubt be regarded as one 
of the finest achievements 
in our modern renaissance 
of decorative art. I trust 
I shall not offend M. Sel- 
mersheim, nor be thought 
to disparage his ability in 
the slightest degree, in 
laying chief stress on M. 
Charpentier’s share in the 
collaboration. 

The architectural part of 
the ‘scheme, that is to say, 
the woodwork, has indeed 
been most _ successfully 
carried out, and M. Char- 
pentier could not possibly 
desire a more harmonious 
pedestal for his group, nor 
a more appropriate setting 
for his Jdas-reliefs. M. 
Selmersheim has balanced 
his design most admirably ; 
the gradual swell of the 
lines around the dial is 
gracefully contrived, while 
as for that portion of the 
clock in which the pendu- 
lum operates, all difficulties 


have been very happily 


overcome by utilising the 
width required at the base 
to give the necessary air 
of solidity to the whole 
design. Moreover, he has 
chosen his wood with great 
discernment. Padouk, 
strongly veined with red 
on a ground of violet-pur- 
ple, forms a material at 
once rich and sober, one 
which, so far from detract- 
ing from the effect of the 
gilded bronze —-a_ dull 
gold verging on green— 
throws it up and supports it. 

Nothing could be more exquisite than this 
group of Charpentier’s, Za Fuite de /’Heure. None 
but a master, an artist of the first rank, excep- 
tionally gifted, and, by dint of long experience, 
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“LA FUITE DE L’HEURE.” GROUP 
IN GILT BRONZE. BY 
ALEXANDRE CHARPENTIER 





Recent Work by A. Charpentier 


moreover, with quite unusual sensibility, could 
have produced such a work. ‘The gifts I have 
enumerated are all Charpentier’s, as every one who 
is acquainted with his work knows well; for he 
has given frequent proof to that effect, and fur- 
nishes fresh proof, indeed, in this very exhibition ; 
but I do not think they have ever before been 
displayed so amply, in such perfect profusion, such 
radiant harmony. ‘This work shows the direct 
kinship of Charpentier with the incomparable 
French artists of the eighteenth century, whose 
tradition he now carries on with so much delicacy 
of fancy, so much grace and keenness, combined 
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with an equal sense of the modern style. Like the 
great masters to whom I have compared him, 
Charpentier has the gift of reproducing life in 
supple, subtly expressive forms; and, like theirs, 
his art is an art full of grace and charm. From 
them, too, he inherits that sense of proportion, 
that sure taste, which were once peculiar to our 
race, but have been lost meanwhile — alike in 
literature and in art—amid our excursions into 
Romanticism and Naturalism ! 

I shall certainly not attempt to describe a work 
such as this ; it is beyond criticism ; and any com- 
ment on its meaning were quite superfluous. No 
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“LES ECHECS” SILVER BOX-LID BY ALEXANDRE 


one, however, can resist the seduc- 
tiveness, the affecting harmony 
of these delightful forms. 

The same may be said of the 
three low-reliefs in the pedestal 
representing the Fates—Zes 7rots 
The the 
grace, the delightful unconven- 


Parques. delicacy, 
tionality with which Charpentier 
has treated them is further proof 
of the fact that in the hands of 
an artist of original temperament 
there is no such thing as a trite 
subject, everything lending itself 
to individual treatment by one 


PLAQUETTE 
- CHARPENTIER 


who can handle it with know- 
ledge and resource. 

M. 
although of less importance, neverthe- 


Charpentier’s other exhibits, 


less demand equal attention. First of 
all there are some of the A/aguette 
medals of which he has made a speci- 
ality, and in which he easily excels.* 
They consist of portraits of M. Albert 
Carré, the amiable manager of the Opéra 
Comique, M.. Jules Claretie (for the 
cover of Le Prince Zilah), &c., 
exquisite portraits of a child and a young 
girl. 


“Société des Amis des Livres,” and 


and 
We also have the medal of the 


two bon-bon boxes, representing Ze 
Chant and La Harpe, and a set of six 
playing-card boxes in leather with silver 


* Witness the work he was commissioned to 
execute by M. de Foville, on behalf of the 
It is styled Za 
(See THE STUDIO, vol. xv. p. 22.) 
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lids,designated respectively 
Les Dominos, La Peinture, 
La Sculpture, Le Violon, 
Le Chant, and Les Echees. 
The last named is repro- 
duced here. 

An indefatigable worker, 
ever in quest of fresh 
modes of expression, hold- 
ing nothing in contempt 
which may pertain to his 
art, bringing to bear on 
all 
the plastic gifts of a sculp- 


his decorative efforts 
tor of the highest order, 
vivifying his “pure art” 
efforts by of a 
thoroughly decorative regard 
for synthetical 


means 


expression, 
Charpentier is carrying out a 
work in which his contempo- 
take 
He is now engaged on a gigan- 


raries may well pride. 
tic piece of low-relief work —Za 
Famille du Menutster, in the 
style of his Boulangers ; and 
by way of relaxation he is turn- 
ing his attention to designing 
complete sets of furniture for 
drawing-rooms, dining-rooms, 
and bedrooms, his aim being 
to revive, in a manner strictly 


practical and appropriate to 


CHARPENTIER 
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modern requirements, the 
decorative sculptured pat- 
terns which constituted the 
charm of the beautiful 
French furniture of the 
last century. 
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ODERN 

FINE 

AND AP- 

PLIED 

ART IN 
VIENNA. BY WIL- 
HELM SCHOLER- 
MANN. 


Two exhibitions of 
modern fine and applied 
their 
doors to the public of 
Hof- 
rat von Scala arranged his 
second show of modern 
furniture and decorative 


art have opened 


Vienna this winter. 


arts in the Oéesterreichis- 
ches Museum fiir Kunst 
und Industrie, and the 
Vereinigung bildender 
Kiinstler Oesterreichs 
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ENTRANCE 


HALL 


IN 


Vienna 


(Secession) inaugurated their new Gallery with their 
second international exhibition. 

The director of the above-named Museum, an 
enthusiastic admirer of the English style of domes- 
tic architecture and furniture, has given a fresh 
impetus to the progress of our art industries, and 
to the appreciation of the modern art movement 
in general over here. That we have been sorely in 
need of some such wholesome impetus there can- 
not’be the slightest doubt. Advocates of inde- 
pendence and individuality scarcely ventured to 
believe that modern art could ever make much 
progress in this slow-going city. Now it is a fact. 

It has been doubted, however, whether the 
method employed to bring about this happy 
change was the right one, and the only one 
For my own part I believe it was. The 
majority, however, did not think so. There has 
been a sharp controversy and considerable clashing 
of opinions and interests, esthetic as well as com- 


possible. 


mercial, during the last twelve months in Vienna, 
with the result that the Archduke Rainer withdrew 
his patronage from the Museum and the Kunst- 
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INTERIOR OF THE ‘‘ SECESSIONIST” EXHIBITION 


gewer-beverein. It can, indeed, be of very little 
interest to the readers of THE Stunio to follow up 
the different arguments that were arrayed against 
Hofrat von 


Scala for introducing the English 


style here. My own opinion, if I may be allowed 
to express it, is, that a large metropolis like Vienna 


whose different art industries have been feeding, so 


to speak, upon the rather stale dishes of time- 


honoured tradition for years and years, ought to 
feel grateful to a man who undertakes the difficult 
task of bringing the friends of art as well as the 
general public, into immediate contact with the 
expressions of life and art that are in accordance 
with the spirit of the age. What does it matter 
if they are, for the present at least, imported from 
Has Vienna a 
If so, 
nobody, I fear, has as yet succeeded in discovering 
it. If the certainly 
signs of it—then it will be developed by contact 


London, or Paris, or elsewhere? 
modern art industry of its own growth? 
talent is there—there are 
and comparison rather than by perpetual isolation. 
What we want is a good school, and where can we 


find a better one? People here must learn to 


BUILDING, 


Hany 


aie 


VIENNA J. M. OLBRICH, ARCHITECT 


. understand, and to see and feel how a modern 


style develops itself freely and naturally. In the 
opinion of the director, this development can be 
brought about either by copying a good modern or 


RUDOLF BACHER 
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even a more remote style, accurately and conscien- 
tiously, or by inventing something new altogether. 
The first way is the right one for average talents ; 
the second is for the genius. 
less copying is, at any rate, prejudicial to art and 
to the fundamental principle of style. These are 
the chief points of view that have prompted Mr. 
von Scala in the attempt he has made to bring 
about a wholesome change in the art industries of 
Vienna. “Copy agood thing, and copy it well, or 
else keep your hands from it altogether.” That is 
his maxim. When this has been done it will be time 
to consider whether there is strength and independ- 


Inaccurate and care- 


ence enough in the home industry and in the spirit 
of the Austrian public, to fit the foreign style to local 
requirements, tastes, and national likings and pre- 
judices. If this is the case, I can see no harm in 
the action of Mr. von Scala. On the contrary, 
hearty congratulations are due to him for his good 
taste and judgment, and, in my opinion, British 
furniture should be not only heartily welcomed but 
carefully studied. 

The Austrian Government, in proper apprecia- 
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BY GUSTAV GURSCHNER 


tion of the modern movement, has recently given 
its official sanction to the steps taken by the 
director of the museum by publishing a new 
statute, which contains in its first paragraph the 
words: “ Zo follow up and keep pace with the pro- 


gress and development of taste in the fine and applied 


arts, which lead to new styles and fresh discoveries 
in all directions.” ‘This new statute, therefore, may 
rightly be regarded as the victory of the “Scala 
party ” over the “ Reactionaries,” or, in other words, 
the triumph of the principles of progress over those : 
of stagnation, or worse, in Austria. 

Space will not permit of my entering into details 
of the exhibition. There are altogether upwards 
of 150 exhibits in the Museum ; including originals 
and copies of Sheraton and Chippendale and 
originals belonging to the Earl of Sackville, 


Sir Edmund Hope Verney, Lord Middleton, 
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Baron Albert Rothschild, Sir Spenser Ponsonby 
Fane and the Under Secretary of State for India. 


In introducing modern furniture of quite recent 
date from England and America, chief stress has 
been laid upon lightness of material and cheap- 
ness, So as to get things that may be used with 


advantage by the middle classes and improve 


their artistic tastes. People over here, being 
mostly accustomed to heavy furniture (made of 
soft kinds of wood), are very prone to misappre- 


hension when they see a table made of hard 


EMBOSSED COPPER CANDLESTICK DESIGNED BY R. 


material or a chair that can be lifted up without 
using both arms! ‘They have yet to learn that 


not depend upon weight alone, 


stability does 
but upon proper 


such as is shown to perfection by the Anglo- 


construction and distribution, 


American examples of household furniture ex- 


hibited here. 

Among the other sections of applied art, I may 
mention some artistically executed book-covers 
and bindings in leather and wood, exhibited by 


HAMMEI 


CUP FOR CIGAR-ASHES BY R. HAMMEI 


A. Forster, a specimen of which is reproduced 


on page 35. 
cover, by aid of the encaustic method. 


The design is done by hand on the 


Modern glass-ware and pottery were exhibited by 
Lobmeyer, Bakalowitz, Count Harrach and others. 
Besides some real Tiffany glass, there was a kind of 
imitation Tiffany possessing very good colour 
effects and forms, but lacking the beautiful velvet 
softness of the opaque glasses of American origin. 

The impression derived from these various con 
tributions to the Museum exhibition is, that some- 
thing is “in the air” in the old Kaiserstadt, which, 
let us sincerely hope, will eventually lead to a 
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ing itself I shall have 
occasion perhaps to 
speak on some future 
occasion. Suffice it to 
say for the present that 
as a model exhibition- 
building it is quite ad- 
mirably designed and 
serves its purpose ex- 
cellently. There are 
large and small rooms 
with removable parti- 
tions, side-lights and 
skylights in order to 
secure, as occasion 
may require, the ad- 
vantage of the best de- 
CASKET IN WOOD AND EMBOSSED COPPER DESIGNED BY R. HAMMEL corative effects. The 


























very fact of the Gallery 
sound and wholesome revival of the modern arts being of but limited dimensions means a step 
and crafts in Austria, where, no doubt, there has forward in the direction of making the exhibitions 
never been any lack of talent. 
From the illustrations of designs by 







the architect, R. Hammel, the readers 
of THE Stup10o will see what I mean by 
no lack of talent. There is a profusion 
of creative power, a bold, manly con- 
ception in all his work, combined with 








a sense of balance, harmony and pro- 
portion, which give rich promise for the 
future. Above all, he possesses a 
thorough knowledge of every material 
heemploys. He invents from the essence 
of the material, so to speak, which in the 
applied arts and crafts is the very start- 
ing-point and only guarantee of real 
success. As this fundamental principle, 
combined with the knowledge of the 
material, seems often very deficient in 
the younger artists of Austria and Ger- 
many, it is well to ventilate this 
wholesome truth whenever there is an 
opportunity to demonstrate it clearly. 















The casket, candlestick, cigar-ash cups, 
and the embroidered cushion here illus- 
trated, give a better idea than can 
words. 
The exhibition of the Vereinigung 
bildender Kiinstler Oesterreichs had a 
widely different aspect. Last year 
foreign art took the lead, and home pro- 
duce was not represented at its full 
strength. This time the Austrians were 
seen to better advantage. Of the build- BOOK-COVER IN LEATHER BY ADOLF BOHM 
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for which it is intended both intimate and private 
in character. 

Thanks to the taste of the architect, Mr. Josef 
M. Olbrich, and the Exhibition Committee, the 
whole arrangement was discreet and dignified. 
There was no crowding of exhibits, each room dis- 
played a distinct character of its own, and the 
hanging was carried out with due regard to colour 
effect. Indeed, there were many contributions 
that had to be put back in order to prevent crowd- 
ing. These (principally water-colours) were dis- 
played during January, together with a new collec- 
tion of Meunier’s works, and Max Klinger’s large 
canvas, Christus im Olymp. 


DESIGN FOR A BOOK-COVER BY ADOLF BOHM 


The latter, besides his marvellous etchings, sent 
a number of oil paintings, portraits, &c., and a 
tiny bronze group of strong dramatic effect. 
Georges Gardet, the French sculptor, sent his 
celebrated fighting panthers (from the last Salon 
Champ de Mars). In portraiture, the American, 
John W., Alexander, and a young Diisseldorf artist, 
who is studying at present in London, Mr. Neven 
du Mont, were conspicuous. 











BOOK-COVER DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY A. FORSTER 


Among the foreign artists the most conspicuous 
were Uhde (Adendmah/), Volz, Ziigel, Exter, Hans 
von Bartels, Dill, Skarbina, Fritz Mackensen, from 
Germany; from Paris, Besnard, Henri Martin 
(Vers Ll Abime), Roll, Wengel, Armand Berton, 


Billotte, Carabin, Baffier, Vallgren ; from England, 
Walton, George Clausen, Henry Muhrmann, Robert 


srough, and George Sauter. Belgium was again 
represented by some beautiful landscapes of 
Khnopff’s, and drawings for Spenser’s Faérie Queene 
by the same artist. Scandinavia had excellent re- 
presentatives in Fritz Thaulow and Anders Zorn. EMBROIDERED CUSHION DESIGNED BY R. HAMMEL 
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Concerning the Austrian artists as a body, I 
have already pointed out in my notes in THE 
Stup1o of last June, that we must bear in mind 
that Austria cannot be termed a nation properly 
speaking, but a conglomeration of different races— 
Germans, Hungarians, Slavs, Poles. This _ will 
account for a certain want of any distinct national 
feature among the members of the Society. Instead 
of that we have a number of separate individuali- 
ties, each more or less developed in its own 
direction and influenced by local affinities. Among 
the members residing out of Vienna, in Prague, 
Krakau and elsewhere, I may name Professor 


PLASTER GROUP 
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Asentowitz, Professor Julien Falat, Albert Hynais, 
Leon Wyczolkowski (who showed a portrait of 
Count Pruszynski), Joseph Mehoffer, and Johann 
Stanislawski, who was represented by some land- 
scapes of rare quality in regard to colour and tone. 
Amongst the exhibits of Austrian artists studying in 
Germany were works by Robert Potzelberger (from 
Karlsruhe), who sent a nude plaster figure of a girl 
entitled /riih/ing, and Alois Hanisch (Munich), who 
contributed some of the most brilliant colour effects 
that the show contained. His landscapes are earnest 
interpretations of nature, full of depth and power. 
Among the water-colour artists mention should be 
made of the three principal 
contributors, Rudolf von 
Alt (the honorary president 
of the Society); Joh. Vic- 
tor Kramer and Friedrich 
KOnig as well as of Ludwig 
Harold, the talented artist 
and illustrator, who died 
after the exhibition was 
opened. Julius von Koll- 
mann, who is studying in 
Paris, sent some very 
interesting portraits of 
ladies. 

Of the Vienna artists, 
Ludwig Siegmund and 
Ernst Stohr deserve, per- 
haps, the first place. The 
former contributed a fine 
picture of sunlight effect 
on the roofs of houses, 
with a view on the Kahlen- 
berg in the distance, A/f- 
stadt, while Stohr’s works 
were more or less _ lyric 
poems in deep colours. J. 
Engelhardt (whose S/eep is 
here reproduced), G. Klimt 
(the president), C. Moll, 
W. Bernatzik, E. Jettel, and 
F, Hohenberger were all re- 
presented by characteristic 
specimens of their work. 

There was also an ex- 
ample of modern architec- 
ture displayed in a separate 
room, decorated in yellow, 
including a model and 
some plans for a new 
Academy of Fine Arts in 


BY,,RICHARD LUKSCH Vienna, by Oberbaurat 








in Vienna 


PORTRAIT 


Otto Wagner. ‘This project of the well-known 


architect will probably be taken into considera- 


tion shortly. Some of his pupils, Messrs. Olbrich 
Plecnik, G. von Kempf, and others, assisted in 
“building” the little model, which was elaborately 
decorated in gold. 

In the sculpture department, Prof. Edmund 
Hellmer, exhibited two portrait busts in plaster. 
Wazlaw Szymanowski sent an interesting sketch in 
plaster (a group of labouring men) from Paris, and 
an interesting plaster group by Richard Luksch 
attracted considerable attention. 

Passing over to the applied art section, we must 
note the work of the sculptor, Mr. Schimkovitz, 
who is responsible for most of the plastic decora- 


tions of the new building itself; of Adolf Bohm 


’ 


BY GUSTAV KLIMI 


(book-covers in leather, and gilt plaster work in the 
entrance hall), and of Rudolf Bacher (rings and 
clasps in silver). Specimens of the work of the two 
Koloman 
Moser’s glass window and a wall decoration in 


last-named artists are here illustrated. 


printed cloth, as well as some decorative work in 
bas-relief on the exterior walls of the building, were 
also worthy of note. In bronze work, Gustav 
Gurschner, a young Vienna artist who has studied 
in Paris, exhibited for the first time. ‘There is a 
distinct Viennese element about his conception 
and execution, which is not the least that can be 
said in his favour. His electric lamps, candle- 
sticks, brooches and little bronze figures are very 
delicately conceived. The style of this artist's 
individuality is, perhaps, best seen in the little 
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** SLEEP” 


bronze door-knocker, of which we give an illustra- 
tion (page 32). Besides these there 
examples of foreign pottery and bronzes by Von 
Heider, Jean Baffier, Gardet, Henry Nocq, Sophie 
Hartmann-Burger, and Helene de Rudder, from 
Brussels, and Edward Beyner (Munich), Das 
Gliickschwein. 


were some 


Taking the Secessionists’ first display in* their 
new home as a whole, it was an undoubted success, 
comprising as it did works of high quality from the 
different centres of Austrian art, while it showed 
distinct promise for the future. 

WILHELM SCHOLERMANN. 


HE TRUTH 
GRAPHY. 
NELL. 


ABOUT LITHO- 
BY JOSEPH PEN- 


OF all the Graphic Arts, lithography is 
the only one with a history perfectly well known 
to those who wish to know it. And yet, had 
it not been for the action of Frederick von 
Schlichtegroll, Director of the Royal Academy of 
Munich, a friend of Senefelder’s, the history of litho- 
graphy would never have been recorded. Litho- 
graphy, in its very beginning, spread all over Europe, 
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and at once there were many claimants for the in- 
vention. In London, in Paris, and even in Munich, 
during Senefelder’s own lifetime, discoverers, ex- 
ploiters, and pretenders sprang up on every side. 
Schlichtegroll, in 1816 and 1817, published a series 
of articles in the “ Anzeiger fiir Kunst und Gewerb- 
fleiss,” hailing Senefelder as the inventor of litho- 
graphy, and calling upon him not to delay the 
publication of a minute history of the art, ac- 
companied by a complete course of instruction 
in lithography, detailing all its branches and 
different modes of application. Schlichtegroll 
also invited all rivals to present their claims or 
cease their pretensions. Evidently it was time, 
for, as he explained, “not one voice had then 
been raised to solve with truth and dignity the 
different rumours that denied the invention to 
Senefelder.” In answer to Schlichtegroll’s appeal, 
Senefelder devoted his leisure hours to writing a 
plain statement of the facts, and the result was his 
“Complete Course of Lithography,” published in 
Germany in 1818; in English, French, and Italian 
translations a year or so later. The book is 
divided into two parts: “(1) the history of the 
invention and its different processes ; and (2) the 
description of the manner of writing, drawing, 
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etching, engraving, transferring, preparing, and 
printing.” Rival claimants disappeared. No one 
took up Schlichtegroll’s challenge and disputed 
Senefelder’s right to the invention, or even his 
definition of the word lithography ; no one claimed 
to have hit upon the same idea at the same time. 
Senefelder’s story, in its simple straightforwardness, 
left no possibility for doubt, and from the date of 
its publication—1818—until the present day, his 


” 


history and definitions were never questioned. 
Many great lithographers also wrote upon the 
subject Hullmandel, Doyen. A 
crowd of independent witnesses, and every scientific 
body in the world that paid any attention to the 
matter, accepted Senefelder’s statement as true, and 
proved his assertions to be scientifically sound, litho- 


Engelmann, 


graphy being based upon a scientific discovery, its 
results, like those of etching, being due entirely to 
chemical action. But within the last few years it has 
been suggested by one or two people in France and 
England, who probably never heard of Schlichtegroll 
nor read Senefelder, that artists who practise one 
branch or one “‘ manner” of the art, as Senefelder 
defined it, are guilty of “commercial immorality ” ; 
that this manner, drawing on paper, is inferior to 
the others ; that it should not be classed with what 
they consider genuine lithography, that is, drawing 
on stone; or that, at any rate, some new name 
should be invented for it. It would be admitted, I 
imagine, in other forms of art, even by these critics, 
that when an artist produces a work of art, its 
excellence as a work of art is dependent on the 
result obtained and not on the methods used, so 
long as these are legitimate, and that before one 
can pronounce judgment as to whether methods 
are legitimate or not, one must be familiar with 
the technical history and practice of that art. 
Because of the recent suggestions which, foolish as 
they are, have led to confusion in the minds of 
those who do not look into things for themselves, 
and who would like to save their souls or grind 
out copy by discovering some inferiority, not to 
say deception, in the lithographs made on paper, 
it may be just as well, once and for all, to state 
distinctly and briefly the truth about lithography. 
Senefelder did not invent the term “lithography ” ; 
he did not invent the art of drawing and engrav- 
ing on stone. He invented chemical printing, Ze., 
surface printing, to which the name “lithography ” 
means 


was given. Lithography, etymologically, 


writing on stone; artistically, it means chemical 


printing—surface printing, not necessarily from 


stone. 
substitute metal plates, or his 


experiments were to 
invented 


Senefelder’s latest 


newly 


stone paper, so called, for stone. Noone was 
quicker than he to recognise the cumbersome and 
unwieldy character of the stone, but he recognised 
also that the stone gave a more uniform result in 
the printing press than anything he had found to 
replace it. But before he thought of lithography, 
he knew that if a large drawing were wanted, the 
weight of the stone was a great drawback, and he 
invented transfer paper as a light, portable substitute 
for the stone, in order to transfer his drawing, or 
writing, to the stone, and then engrave it, and 
also to save the mechanical trouble of reversing. 
He himself speaks of his invention of transfer 
paper as leading up to the discovery of chemical 
He says, these experiments 
with transfer paper, “led 


printing. several 
thousands of them 
me to the discovery of the present chemical litho- 
graphy” (page 31 of “A Complete Course of 
Lithography ”). He registered his patent for litho- 
graphy, among other places, in England, and 
transfer paper is specially included in clause 15 of 
the specification. When he wished to demon- 
strate to visitors to his shop the methods and 
capabilities of his new art—for lithography is not 
a process, but one of the Graphic Arts—he asked 
them to draw or write on transfer paper. “ His 
Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Bavaria wrote 
with chemical ink the following words on a piece of 
paper: ‘Lithography is one of the most important 
discoveries of the eighteenth century,’” which, 
Senefelder adds, “I transferred in his presence to 
the stone and took impressions from it ” (page 65). 

Nor was this a mere concession to royalty. 
From the beginning of his book until the end, 
Senefelder continuously insisted that paper may be 
drawn upon as well as stone, and that lithography 
may be practised in the “tracing or transfer manner,” 
just as in the “chalk manner” and the “engraved 
manner,” and many other “ manners.” Hence it 
will be seen that there never was the slightest attempt 
at concealing the fact that paper was used, never 
the slightest hint that its use was an inferior method, 
even in the very early days of the art. 

Senefelder’s own words should be quoted. There 
is, he says (page 256), “ another manner in litho- 
graphy "—not an inferior swindling process de 
manding another name, but another manner in 
lithography—“ where the drawing or printing with 
the same unctuous composition—greasy ink—is 
made on paper, and transferred from thence by 
artificial dissolution to the stone and printed from 
it. Zhis manner ts peculiar to the chemical printing, 
and I am strongly inclined to believe that it is the 
principal and most important part of my discovery 
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oth ae it will be of the utmost benefit to artists by 
enabling them to obtain facsimiles of their drawings. 
From the most sincere conviction of its utility, and not 
any mixture of vanity, I have thus detailed in a brief 
manner the various advantages of transfer printing ; 
it would, indeed, be an easy matter, by expatiating 
on these advantages, to fill a whole book. I wish 
Jrom the bottom of my heart to gain friends to this 
manner, and to point out the various important 
purposes to which it may be applied, in order that 
clever artists may devote themselves to its improve- 
ment.” » 

As Senefelder realised, the paper, as late as 
1818, was unsatisfactory, but it was still good 
enough to be used with very creditable results. 
Almost the first signed ,lithograph by Samuel 
Prout was made in pen-and-ink upon paper and 
transferred to stone, according to the statement 
underneath it, and printed in the English edition 
of Senefelder’s book as an example of the trans- 
fer manner, just as other lithographs in the same 
volume illustrated the chalk, the engraved, and the 
etched manners. ‘There was also a lithograph on 
paper in the German edition, drawn in chalk, how- 
ever, and quite as strong and as full of colour as 
anything else published ; while Jacob contributed 
a drawing on-paper to the French edition. 

In the early French official reports upon litho- 
graphy, the use of transfer paper is carefully 
referred to; the Society of Arts offered prizes for 
improvement in paper as far back as 1822 ; so also 
did the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia. In the 
prospectus of one of the first English printers, 
Moser, examples are given, and from the very fact 
that afterwards scarcely any special reference was 
made to it, we know that it must have been in 
use. It was accepted as a matter of course. Why 
should it be referred to? Bankes, the first English 
writer on lithography, especially calls attention to 
the great advantage of paper, and in every manual 
its use is praised, and hopes are expressed for its 
improvement. So far as artists go, if very little 
mention is made of it, it is simply because there 
was no earthly reason why they should mention it, 
any more than there would be for a painter to say 
whether he had painted on canvas or a panel, or 
for the etcher to explain what sort of mordant he 
had used. It is not until we come to Raffet, who 
produced a number of specimens for his father-in- 
law, Auguste Bry, the printer who had invented some 
sort of paper, that I know of a special reference to 
it by an artist, and then it was because Bry wanted 
to advertise his paper; just as lithographs were 
made by Louis Haghe and others on some special 
40 


sort of stone and the fact stated to advertise that 
stone, or as lithotints by Harding were used to 
advertise Hullmandel’s patents. Otherwise, it no 
more occurred to the artist to say that he had used 
transfer paper than that he had drawn on zinc, or 
that he worked with chalk or pen-and-ink. It 
should be remembered, too, that most of the early 
lithographs were not studies from nature, but com- 
positions or copies of pictures begun and completed 
in the artist’s studio, when there would be no 
reason for the paper to be used ; and that in weekly 
and daily journals like Za Caricature and Le 
Charivari and all similar publications, where it was 
a question of time and transfers had to be made to 
several stones,the editor and printer must have pre- 
ferred to have the drawing done on the stone at once. 
But the inconvenience of the stone always was felt 
so keenly that, from Senefelder, with his stone- 
paper, to Mr. Scholtz, with his aluminium, almost 
every inventor and practical printer has tried to 
get rid of the stone altogether. The history of 
lithography technically is one long story of revolt 
against the stone. 

During the last twenty or thirty years the atten- 
tion of eminent printers has been more and more 
turned to the paper, not alone in one country, but 
all over the world, as anybody familiar with litho- 
graphy knows. The consequence is that the 
clever, the distinguished, artists upon whom Sene- 
felder called, have, without exception, resorted to 
transfer paper for original work done out of doors 
or in their own studios. If the weight of the stone 
was always felt to be a great drawback, it became a 
fatal argument against lithography in the days when 
the art had succumbed to commerce, and artists 
had no other motive but their own pleasure for the 
making of lithographs. One knows to what depths 
lithography had sunk in the Sixties. More likely 
than not, it would have disappeared altogether as 
an art but for the improvement in paper so ardently 
desired by Senefelder. It was the transfer paper 
brought to the notice of artists like Manet and 
Corot and Degas and Fantin-Latour, that induced 
them to make lithographs. And it was when 
artists generally began to realise that transfer paper 
could be used that there followed the modern 
revival of the art, that so much of the beautiful 
and amusing work now to be seen at South Ken- 
sington was done. The lithographs by Manet, 
illustrating “The Raven,” were, according to M. 
Beraldi, made upon the paper, and they have been 
universally praised, by those who know them, as 
brilliant examples of lithography. Now that I 
have, quoting M. Beraldi, stated they were on 
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paper, will they be considered inferior swindles ? 
Will the work of Degas be thrown to the dogs? 
Or will the late self-appointed authorities hold 
their peace and wish they had never spoken? 
And what of M. Fantin-Latour? Is it known that 
he has very rarely drawn on anything but the 
paper? I gut M. 
Hédiard, who has catalogued his lithographs, is 


am afraid not. Germain 
careful to record the fact that, because M. Belfond, 
the printer who has done so much to improve 
transfer paper, called M. Fantin-Latour’s attention 
to it, therefore this artist was converted definitely 
to lithography. And not only this, M. Hédiard 
adds that the paper gave him a freedom he had 
never dreamed possible, and assured to his litho- 
graphs a spontaneity not to be found in the prints 
even of masters like Géricault and Delacroix. In 
a word, modern usage, as established by the most 
distinguished lithographers of the day, is wholly 
and entirely in accord with the teachings of Sene- 
felder and with tradition. 

It has, again, been suggested that if a lithograph 
is drawn upon paper, it is artistically inferior, and 
should be described by another name to distinguish 
it from a drawing on stone. To consider first “the 
question of nomenclature ;” Senefelder divided his 
“Course of Lithography” into “sundry manners 
of lithography: the elevated manner; the chalk 
manner; the transfer and tracing manner; the 
woodcut manner ; the sprinkled manner,” &c. &c. 
The print obtained by each of these manners 
and is, a lithograph. He, the inventor, 
made absolutely no distinction whatever, except 
to say that the 
paper, was the 
covery. 


was, 


transfer manner, the drawing on 
most important part of his dis- 
Every other writer, every compiler of 
catalogues and manuals, has followed Senefelder’s 
lead. No distinction has ever been made. When 
it was known, as in the case of Manet, or when 
there was some special reason, as in the case of 
Prout and Raffet, the fact that the lithograph was 
made on paper was sometimes mentioned. But all 
these prints have always been called lithographs. 
Drawings on paper are catalogued as lithographs 
in the British and South Kensington Museums, and 
in the Cabinet des Estampes of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, and the statement that in this 
library there is a discrimination between drawings on 
paper and drawings on stone is deliberately false. 
Drawings on paper are hung as lithographs in the 
old Salon and the new, in the New English Art 
Club, and the International Exhibition, Knights- 
bridge ; and as to the Royal Academy and its 
action, an artistic body whose Hanging Committee 


did not know the difference between 
block and a lithograph, but rejected the work of 
an outsider because they thought it was a process 


a process 


block, and hung the work of one of their own 
members done in the same way as a lithograph, 
Again, 
litho- 


such an Academy deserves no attention. 
drawings on catalogued as 


graphs at all the Centenary Exhibitions—in Paris, 


paper were 


in Diisseldorf, in New York, and now in London 
This ends all discussion as to what they should be 
called. It would be interesting in a catalogue or 
a technical history, to state in every case whether 
a lithograph was made upon paper, stone, zinc, 
aluminium, celluloid, or I know not what else. 1 
did this, whenever I could, in my recent book on 
Lithography. I suggested it should be done at 
the Centenary Exhibition at South Kensington. It 
was not, and for a very simple reason. It would 
be impossible, unless in every case the artist had 
specially recorded the fact himself. Because he has 
not, and because a critic may find out that a litho- 
graph was drawn upon something besides Solenhofen 
stone, does not make it less a lithograph, or prove 
that it is in any way inferior, or require that it 
should have some useless title affixed to it. 

There remains now but the question of artistic 
merit, of which much has been made. If com- 
paratively little was done on transfer paper until 
some thirty years ago, the fault lay with the paper, 
which was greasy and sticky, and therefore diffi- 
cult to work on; while, later, the results were some- 
times unpleasant because the grain of the paper 
But recently it has 


mechanical in effect. 


been discovered—though Senefelder knew even this 


was 


—that any sort of paper can be drawn upon, and 
that the drawing may then be transferred to stone, 
either smooth or grained as the artist prefers. 
Ordinary paper may be drawn upon with chalk or 
ink and transferred, #.e., shifted mechanically to the 
stone, for this is all that transferring means. More- 
over, you can do on the paper everything you 
can do on the stone. But an unanswerable argu- 
ment in favour of the artistic merits of paper is to 
be had not only in what can be done, but in what 
has been done, what is done. It is all very well to 
hint, in defiance of Senefelder, Hullmandel, and all 
the authorities, that the lithograph made on paper 
is inferior in result, if, indeed, this manner does not 
actually mean technical dishonesty. But what are 
the facts? Those who have doubted the name and 
artistic quality, are convinced that in the modern 
artistic revival the great men are M. Fantin-Latour 
and Mr. C. H. Shannon. They work the “true 
lithograph,” the critics meaning drawing on stone ; 
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when really, with one or two early exceptions, all of 
M. Fantin-Latour’s lithographs are on paper, and the 
fact is recorded. And what about Mr. Shannon’s ? 
If critics, who are such purists, cannot tell unaided 
which prints are from paper and which from stone, it 
proves absolutely that there is nothing to choose be- 
tween them. The practical printer would not even 
attempt it. Among the “pure lithographers ” are 
also Messrs. Whistler, Legros, Strang, and Rothen- 
stein. Mr.Whistler has made probably half-a-dozen 
or a dozen lithographs on stone, a hundred or more 
on paper ; while all the lithographs of Mr. Legros, 
Mr. Strang, and Mr. Rothenstein, as far as I know, 
were made on paper, although I should not pretend 
to decide by looking at them how they were made. 
Look at the prints of these men, and it must dawn 
upon you that each artist, according to his tempera- 
ment, can do very much 
what he wants with the 
paper and is never re- 
stricted by it. Is he 
then to be restricted, or 
instructed, by critics who 
are ignorant of the history, 
the theory, and the prac- 
tice of the art? THE 
Stupio has published a 
vast number of lithographs, 
and it would be interesting 
for the editor to record the 
proportion of paper to 
stone, if he ever took the 
trouble to find out. And 
it would be interesting, 
too, if we could have the 
same figures from the pub- 
lishers of “Les Peintres 
Lithographes ” and “ L’Es- 
tampe Originale.” But I 
have said enough, I think, 
to show that the works of 
Manet, of Degas, of Whist- 
ler, of Fantin-Latour must 
be but inferior deceptions, 
that THE STUDIO encou- 


rages shams, that printers 
like M. Duchatel, Mr. 
Goulding, and Mr. Way 


have deceived artists, that 
Messrs. Macmillan and 
Messrs. Bell are deceiving 
the public—or. else that 
some critics have made 
themselves ridiculous. 
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The truth about lithography, therefore, is that a 
drawing may be made upon paper, stone, or alumi- 
nium, or anything else you want, and so long as it 
can be printed from a surface by chemical action 
it is a lithograph. The only artistic difference will 
be found in the art or artlessness that appears in 
the printed design. JosEPH PENNELL. 


STUDIO-TALK. 


(From our own Correspondents ) 


ONDON.—Although the annual prize 
distribution to Royal Academy students 
cannot be said to have been a function 
remarkable for the extraordinary excel- 
lence of the works entered in com- 

petition, it was at least interesting on account of 
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‘“ HARVEST.” DESIGN FOR A MURAL DECORATION BY GEORGE MURRAY 


the promise shown by certain students in two or _ significance as evidence of the claims which decora- 


three branches of their practice. The Creswick _ tion is making upon the younger artists at the present 
prize for landscape fell to Mr. Fred Appleyard, and time. The figures illustrated have been executed 
that for a design for a mural decoration to Mr. as accessories to architecture, and fill certain spaces 
George Murray, who also took 
the silver medals for painting 
the figure from life, for a 
cartoon of a draped figure, 
and for a set of six drawings 
from life. Miss Towgood 
gained the medal for painting 
the head from life, and Miss 
Page that for painting the 
draped figure, in competitions 
open only to female students ; 
and Miss ‘Towgood also 
showed an excellent design 
in the mural decoration com- 
petition. Mr. W. D. Eden 
was the winner of the medal 
for drawing the head from 
life; and the chief prizes in 
sculpture fell to Mr. S. N. 
3abb for a modelled design 
of figures and ornament, an 
illustration of which will 
appear in our next number, 
and to Mr. G. W. Bayes for 
a set of three figures. The 
Landseer Scholarships went 
to Messrs. F. Shelley, A. G. 
Ackerman, and C. D. Williams 
for painting ; and to Messrs. 
G. W. Bayes and M. J. Brown 
for sculpture. 





Some recent sculpture by 
Mr. Derwent Wood deserves 
attention on account of its ULPTt ; BY DERWENT Woop 
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in important buildings that have been recently 
erected at Glasgow. The seated Mercury is for 
Messrs. James Salmon and Sons’ new block of 
“Commercial Chambers” in Bothwell Street, 
where it serves as a prominent feature in the 
external design. It is placed under a canopy 
above the main entrance, and gives a touch of 
necessary variety to a street front of a somewhat 
severe and ponderous design. The four figures, 
emblematical of Jndustry, Commerce, Locomotive 
Transit, and Steamship Transit, mark appropriately 
the purposes of the Caledonian Low Level Station, 
of which Mr. John Burnet, A.R.S.A., is the archi- 
tect. They stand at the angles of a corner building 
planned as a half hexagon, and break the con- 
tinuity of the parapet, above which the figures 
rise for about half their height. The treatment of 


the design in each case is severe and restrained, 


eT | 
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the lines are formal and dignified, and the manner 

of handling adopted by the sculptor is perfectly 

judicious. He has well understood the purposes 

to which his work was to be applied, and has 

kept it thoroughly in sympathy with architectural 
necessities. A 

All earnest students of contemporary art must 

own a debt of deep gratitude to the directors of the 

New Gallery and to the owners of pictures by the 

late Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Through the energy 

of the former and the generosity of the latter, such 

a collection of his works has now been gathered 

together as has never been seen before, as in all 

probability will never be seen again. Itis no slight 

piece of self-sacrifice to deprive oneself, even for a 

month or two, of a favourite picture, to leave blank 

the space to which the eye is wont to turn for 

gratification, and above 

all to submit one’s 

treasures to the risks 

incidental to even the 

most skilled and careful 

handling, and the readi- 

ness with which the 

happy possessors of 

these masterpieces 

have responded to the 

appeal addressed to 

them in the interests 

of the public cannot 

be too thankfully com- 

mended. With the 

single exception of the 

great Briar Rose series, 

which are so framed as 

to make their removal 

a matter of extreme 

difficulty, every notable 

picture is here, and the 

three rooms contain, 

indeed, an almost com- 

plete representation of 

the life-work of the 

painter. Many, of 

course, have been seen 

before, though none 

can be seen too often, 

but there are thirty- 

seven which have never 

yet been exhibited, 

others only shown 

many years ago, before 


_ BY DERWENT WOOD the artist withdrew 


altos 
187< 


finis 
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*MERCURY” 


altogether, fur a time, from the public galleries in 
1870, while a few are works unhappily left un- 
finished at his death. 

Among the first are the charming Chess-Players 
(No. 5), the King’s Wedding (No. 14), 
Epithalamia (No. 21), Clerk Sanders (No. 1), an 
Annunciation (No. 55), the fateful 
Triptych (Nos. 7 and 8), St. Valentine's Morning 


Venus 


at-one-time 


(No. 19), and the only two 
finished water-colours out 
of an intended set of six, 
entitled 7ke Garland (Nos. 
zo and 26). There are 
many others worthy of 
note in this exceptionally 
large and instructive 
gathering of the artist’s 
earlier works, the product 
of the time when his keen 
pictorial instinct and 
strong poetic feeling were 
still struggling to express 
themselves through the as 
yet unfamiliar medium of 
form and colour, but lack 
of space forbids further 
lingering on them. 
Among the pictures 
unseen for many years are 
Cinderella 
smaller 


(No. 


the beautiful 
(No. 11), the 

Chaucer's Dream 
44), and Zephyrus and 
Psyche (No. 60). The 
unfinished pictures in- 
clude Zhe Boat (No. 112), 
called by the artist simply 
Girls with Lanterns ; 
Perseus and the  Sea- 
nymphs (No. 115), and 
in particular, the great 
Arthur in (No. 
124), upon which he had 


Avalon 
worked for years 
and 
when his hand was stayed 


many 
was still engaged 
for ever. It is even now 
a noble picture, with its 
of King 


| stately 
Arthur wrapped in slum- 


figure 


BY DERWENT WOOD 


ber under a marvellous 


canopy of bronze and 
gold, surrounded by the three guardian queens and 
their accompanying maidens, with, on the one hand, 
attendants bearing his armour ready for the awaking, 
and, on the other, bearers of long carved ivory 
horns watching for the expected signal to rouse the 


monarch and lead him back to battle upon earth. 


On the west wall of the South Room hangs a 
picture, a small one as mere inches go, and one 
47 
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which many a visitor may pass by scarcely noticing, 
for the story it tells, Zhe Prioress’s Tale, is pro- 
bably known to few, and its beauty has around 
it many rivals appealing more directly to the eye 
and asking less of the understanding. Yet it 
has another story, and one well worth recording, 
since it is but hinted at in the brief inscription, 
E. B. J. 1865-1898. 
yet the youngest of the gods, so is it the earliest 
and yet the latest of the visions dreamt into form 
and colour by Burne-Jones. The idea of it was 


As Eros was the eldest and 


among the first that appealed to his pictorial 
instinct, and the design was actually the first he 
embodied in colour, painting it in oils just forty 
years ago on a cabinet for the late William Morris, 
the life-long friend whose example and encourage- 
ment first led him to abandon the prescribed path 
and venture, not without fear, upon the fairy-lands 
of art. Seven years passed away, and many of the 
pictures now, for a time, its near neighbours in the 
South Room, grew into being. Clerk Sanders, 
The Chess Players, Fair Rosamond and Queen 
Eleanor, Cinderella, St. Valentine's Morning, The 
Merciful Knight, and Clara and Sidonia von Bork, 
among others, were begun and finished while the 
first idea lay dormant. 


But, though seemingly forgotten, the earliest 
vision was still vital in the mind of the painter, and 
in 1865, when the hand had already greatly gained 
in cunning, it stirred again into activity, and im- 
pelled him to begin its realisation and carry it 
some way towards completion. Then once more 
the impulse faltered, and it was laid aside to make 


way for more strenuously insistent dreams of beauty, 
and while it waited what a marvellous succession 
of them blossomed into being, grew into com- 
pletion before it, and passed from the studio never 


to return! Zhe 
earlier, but finished long before, was with it for a 
time, while the splendid Zaus Veneris, and The 
Feast of Peleus had become old friends before they 
were finished and taken from it. 


Wine of Circe, begun a little 


The four Seasons, 
The Beguiling of Merlin, the great Annunciation, 


and Zhe IWheel of Fortune, the splendid series of 


The Briar Rose, the long-suffering Psyche in many 
plights, Zhe Mirror of Venus, The Chant d Amour, 
and twice the lovely mystery, Zove 
Ruins, all stayed with it a while and vanished. 
But to complete the tale would be to set down a 
bare catalogue of the greater number of the 
At last, after three-and-thirty 


among the 


painter’s works. 

years, when the magnificent Arthur in Avalon 

relaxed for a time its spell, the mind of the artist 
48 


turned to it again, and in the beginning of 1898, 
almost as if he foreknew the end so sadly and 
unsuspectedly near at hand, he went back yet 
again to that first-born imagining, and did not 
leave it until he had inscribed his signature upon a 
finished work. It, too, in its turn was carried at 
last from the long-familiar studio, whence no later 
completed picture was ever to emerge. 


The collection of drawings, studies, and designs 
by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, which has been 
arranged at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, supple- 
ments most usefully the larger show at the New 
Gallery. A quite adequate number of those pre- 
liminary studies which he prepared with so much 
care for his various pictures is being shown, but 
there are also included many designs for decora- 
tions, a considerable group of pencil and crayon 
portraits, and a selection from the numerous funny 
drawings with which he amused himself in the 


intervals of his more exacting labours. Some of 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
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the most interesting con- 
tributions are the sketch 
designs for wall decora- 
tions, illustrating Zhe 
Masque of Cupid, and 
those dealing with Zhe 
Story of Perseus, which 
were intended for the 
adornment of the drawing- 
room at 4 Carlton Gar- 
dens ; but there is techni- 
cally a very high degree of 
attractiveness in the early 
pen-and-ink drawings on 
vellum, which show a side 
of the artist’s ability with 
which the public is 
scarcely familiar. All 
through the show, how- 
ever, the persuasiveness of 
a great artistic personality 
is very strongly felt, and the charm of his inven- doubtless, have been possible to gather a much 
tiveness gives to the collection an atmosphere greater number of drawings, but the selection has 
that is as definite as it is unusual. It would, been so well made that all lovers of the art of Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones will welcome what is ex- 
hibited as a really reasonable summary of an 
important section of his life’s work. 


POTTERY PANEL BY LEON V. SOLON 


The Depot of the Guild of Women Binders 


has just been established in Charing Cross Road, 
and Mr. Frank Karslake now acts as agent for 
the Guild, and also for the Hampstead Bindery. 
To Mr. Karslake’s courtesy are due the accom- 
panying illustrations of bindings, which give 
some idea of the high-class and original work 
which women are now producing in the field of 
book-binding. 


The Guild of Women Binders consists of 
about sixty-seven members, and includes women 
connected with the Chiswick Art Workers’ 
Guild, the Edinburgh Arts and Crafts’ Club, the 
Gentlewomen’s Guild of Handicrafts, the Kirkby 
Lonsdale Handicrafts Classes, the Royal School 
of Art Needlework, besides a number of indi- 
vidual and unattached workers. The Guild is 
the outcome of an Exhibition of Women’s Bind- 
ings held in 1897. The success of this show 
and the interest it called forth proved not only 
that a public demand existed for artistic bind- 
ings, but also that women were capable of great 
inventive talent in decorative design. 


POTTERY PANEL BY LEON V. SOLON The Guild fosters certain commendable ideals, 
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one of which is a protest against mechanical 
designs without significance. The members seek 
to diverge from the beaten track of conventional 
patterns, and to exploit their originality by intro- 
ducing decorations which shall be characteristic of 
the contents of the book to be bound. The Guild 
also favours leather bindings as opposed to cloth, 
with a view to durability. Its motto is a pecu- 
liarly significant one, “ Laws die, Books never.” 
Among the many exhibitions that have been 
held in London during this century, the show of 
pictures and drawings by Rembrandt which has 
been arranged at Burlington House will long be 
remembered as one of the most important and 
impressive. Rarely have art lovers in this country 
had so valuable an opportunity of studying a 
comprehensive series of entirely representative 
works by a master who has scarcely an equal in the 
history of art ; and, with the one exception of the great 
exhibition organised at Amsterdam last autumn, 
it may be questioned whether any such attempt 
to present adequately the amazing achievement 
of Rembrandt made before. Great 


has been 


POTTERY PANEI 


Britain is peculiarly well circumstanced for the 
arrangement of a collection of this nature, for by 
British collectors is held a large majority of the 
canvases which this artist painted, and much that 
is in their possession is of the finest possible quality. 
How ample is the available material, and how 
commanding is its excellence, can be well judged 
by an examination of what the Academy presents. 
A hundred and two pictures have been brought 
together, summarising judiciously the development 
of Rembrandt’s splendid power, and showing in a 
fashion supremely interesting the varieties of his 
expression. With these pictures are more than a 


hundred drawings, some the slightest possible 


suggestions, others careful and elaborate, that give 


a further insight into his methods. 


One of the most persuasive of the pictures is 
the large group, Zhe Shipbuilder and his Wife, \ent 
by the Queen. It is quite an early work, and 
suggests very obviously the influence of Franz Hals; 
but it is in its quality of vitality, and in its amazing 
dignity and force of interpretation, thoroughly 
representative of Rembrandt at his best. As he 


BY LEON V. SOLON 
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gained experience he gained also in largeness of 
handling, and he substituted an extraordinary 
freedom for the precision and close elaboration 
of his youth. But from the beginning to the end 
of his working life he was never at fault in his 
appreciation of character, and never failed to 
realise vividly the personality of his sitter. The 
same vitality which distinguishes 7e Shipbuilder 
makes magnificently convincing the portraits of 
Alotte Adriaans, of Nicholas Berchem, of Burgo- 
master Six, of Saskia, of A Gentleman with a 
Hawk, and those studies of the painter himself, 
many of which are hung in the Academy gal- 
leries. In no picture, perhaps, is it so exquisitely 
realised as in the Gir/ at a Window, which comes 
from the Dulwich Gallery, a suggestion of fresh 
and attractive girlhood which is curiously appro- 
priate in its simplicity and dainty reserve. As 


POTTERY PANEL y LEON V. SOLON 
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HANGING LAMP 


BY ERNEST AND NORMAN SPITTLE 
(See Birmingham Studio- Talk) 


a study in adaptability it is instructive to com- 
pare with this little canvas the Portrait of an 
Old IVoman, \ent by Lord Wantage. It is only 
a few years later in date, but it shows convinc- 
ingly the width of the master’s range and the 
acuteness of his judgment. The exhibition is 
rich in such contrasts, and is all the more 
attractive on that account. 


M. Léon V. Solon has recently completed 
some delightful pottery panels, illustrations of 
which are given herewith. The process by 
which these panels are produced is as simple 
as the results are rich and beautiful. The first 
colours used on the slab when in the plastic 
condition are oxides mixed with liquid clay. 
All the broad masses of colour are mapped out 
and then painted on to the thickness of from 
one-sixteenth to one-eighth of an inch, in order 
to prevent the ground showing through when 
reduced by the fire. The slab is then very 
carefully dried for several days and fired to the 
“biscuit ” state and afterwards glazed and fired 
again. Next, the outline and fine detail are 
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added on the glaze with another kind of colour and 
again fired. When gold also is used another fire is 
necessary, for each colour and the gold require a 
different intensity of heat. In some panels Mr. 
Solon has etched away the glaze in lines or patterns, 
and hasachieved good decorative results by rubbing 
colour into the sunken parts and leaving flakes of 
white glaze standing out upon the shaded ground. 
With the varied material at the craftsman’s disposal 


the possibility of new effects appears to be endless. 


the Dudley 


established as an 


The ** Landscape Exhibition” at 
Gallery has already become 
annual event of much artistic importance. It has 
peculiar qualities which mark it as definitely apart 
from the general run of picture shows, and pos- 
sesses a character quite unlike that which dis- 
ordinary gathering of modern 


tinguishes_ the 


productions. ‘The fourth exhibition of the series, 
which was opened at the beginning of January, 
was in type and arrangement like those that have 
preceded it. The same six artists who contributed 
last year, Mr. R. W. Allan, Mr. J. Aumonier, Mr. 
J. S. Hill, Mr. A. D. Mr. 
Thomson, and Mr. E. A. Waterlow, were 
sented by quite acceptable works, and between 


Peppercorn, Leslie 


repre- 


them they made up a collection that was of no 


little importance. The most interesting of the 


pictures on view were Mr. Allan’s September in the 
Highlands and A Breezy Day on the North Coast, 


FENDER FIRE-IRONS AND COAL-BOX 


COAL VASE BY ERNEST AND NORMAN SPITTI 


(See Birmingham Studio-Talk) 


Mr. Brooklands, Mr. Hill’s 
Near Southend, Mr. Peppercorn’s Early Morning 


Aumonier’s Sussex 


BY ERNEST AND NORMAN SPITTLE 


(See Birmingham Studio- Talk) 
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CLOCK BY ERNEST AND NORMAN SPITTLE 


at Beer and On the Common, Mr. Leslie Thom- 
son’s Conway Marsh, and Mr.Waterlow’s Green 
Pastures and Clearing after Rain; but there 
were several others which rose distinctly above 
the general level, and declared emphatically 
the soundness of the conviction which is 
shared by these intelligent and capable 
painters. 


Mr. E. Borough Johnson’s pencil drawings, 
which were exhibited last month at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s galleries, were very convincing 
as examples of the adaptability of a medium 
which is not used by artists to anything like the 
extent that would be justified by its advantages. 
The show had a double charm, for it not only 
deserved notice as a technical display, but it 
was also valuable as an assertion of the power 
of a young artist who has already made his 
mark. Several of the drawings have been re- 
produced at different times in these pages, and 
have represented there the achievement of 
Mr. Borough Johnson at different stages of his 
development, so that visitors to the gallery 
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were able to renew pleasant acquaint- 
anceships, as well as to enlarge their view 
of the artist’s performance. 


IRMINGHAM. — The metal- 
work shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations has 
been recently carried out by 
Mr. Ernest Spittle and Mr. 

Norman Spittle from designs by the latter. 
The clock is in beaten copper and brass, 
while the coal vases, the hanging lamp, 
and the fender are in beaten copper and 
hammered iron. 


IVERPOOL. — Nearly sixty 
years ago Elmes, a genius 
whose life was all too brief, 
designed St. George’s Hall, one 
of the most perfect types of 

classic building of modern times. Its 
erection was continued by Cockrell, but 
it was left incomplete by the omission of 
the necessary exterior sculptural decora- 


tion. Strenuously and persistently the 
late Philip Rathbone strove to inspire a 
public ambition to complete this noble 


edifice. 











IVERPOOL IMPORTS FRUIT AND SEEDS” 
BY CONRAD DRESSLER 
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appreciation of the excellence of the various 
products from some of the impoverished dis- 
tricts of Ireland resulted in a most substantial 
financial success. 


This was largely due to the technical skill 
and artistic taste infused even into the peasant 
cottage industries, noticeably in the needlework 
and embroideries from various districts, the 
copper and brass vepoussé work from Fivemile- 
town, county Tyrone, and the Killarney furni- 
ture industry. Many of the specimens ex- 
hibited proved undoubtedly that, with good 
organisation and training, useful home arts may 
be profitably cultivated even in remote districts 
of the British Islands. H. B. B. 


i LASGOW.—About one hundred 

) and sixty figures, to the scale of 

j 4 one-and-a-half inches to the 

- a . foot, were submitted by sculp- 


tors in the competition for the 


‘LIVERPOOL IMPORTS STOCK AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS” eight seated statues in Dumfrieshire stone in- 
PANEL BY CONRAD DRESSLER tended to crown the pavilions of the new Art 
Galleries. This part of the work was set 

By the aid of Mr. T. Stirling Lee, a thorough aside from the rest, as recorded in our July 
scheme was drawn up to supply the vacant bases, number, and the competition terminated at the be- 


pedestals, panels, friezes, &c., with sculpture 
decoration as indicated in Elmes’ original 
design, and within the last ten years the muni- 
cipality has carried out a small portion of this 
scheme, commencing with a series of twelve 
panels on the East Front, six on each side of 


the Portico. 


The first six, illustrating the Growth of 
Justice, were executed by Mr. Stirling Lee. 
The recently added six corresponding panels, 
representing ational Prosperity—given in our 
illustrations—are the work of Mr. Chas. J. 
Allen, Mr. Conrad Dressler, and Mr. T. Stir- 


ling Lee respectively. 


Probably, with the growing taste in England 
for sculpture, the more important groups and 
figures to fill the vacant bases and pedestals 
may gradually be proceeded with, and, it is to 
be hoped, upon a scale worthy of so noble a 


design. 


The recent exhibition of the Irish Industries 
Association, held in the spacious hall, attracted ‘* LIVERPOOL, A FISHING VILLAGE, GIVES HER SONS THE 
a large and distinguished company, whose BOAT AND NET” PANEL BY T. STIRLING LEE 
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AND EXPORTS THE MANUFACTURES 
OF THE COUNTRY” 


** LIVERPOOL COLLECTS PRODUCE 
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“ Religion ” will occupy Mr. J. Keller, of 
Glasgow, and “Science ” will find its inter- 
pretation at the hands of Mr. Birnie Rhind, 
of Edinburgh. “Literature” and “Com- 
merce” respectively will to be treated by Mr. 
E. G, Bramwell and Mr. A. Falkner, both of 
London. All the models have been dis- 
played in the Corporation Galleries, where 
they constituted a novel and interesting 
exhibition, attracting much attention ; the 
broad, simple surfaces of Mr. Wood’s 
modelling seem well adapted to architec- 
tural surroundings, and the group will be a 
harmonious one. The success of Mr. 
Keller’s figure is probably due to its 
happy embodiment of the idea of Re- 
ligion, in which respect it is unequalled. 
Mr. Rhind’s “Science” has perhaps more 
distinction than any single figure in the 
collection. Some discussion took place 





at the meeting of the Corporation as to 
——————E a condition which retains copyright of the 
models in the hands of the City fathers. 


*“ LIVERPOOL, BY HER SHIPWRIGHTS, BUILDS VESSELS OF 
It was urged that this “ commercial restric- 


COMMERCE” PANEI BY T. STIRLING LEE 
tion” was inconsistent with the general 
object in view—the improvement of the 


ginning of December. The Galleriesand Museums’ public taste ; but on a division the report of the 


Committee, with Mr. Simpson, one of the archi- committee, with the retention of copyright, was 
tects, and Mr. Frampton, the master sculptor, approved. 

adjudicated in the competition, with the result 

that to Mr. F. Derwent Wood fell the honours, and The designs for the new Exhibition which is 
to him have been entrusted the four figures of the to herald the twentieth century are being prepared 
central pavilion which symbolise the Arts of “Music” for execution by Mr. James Miller, the architect 
and “ Architecture,” “ Painting” and “Sculpture.” successful in the competition. His plans provide 


‘THE LAST GLEAM” (See Sydney Studio- Talk) BY W. LISTER-LISTER 
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for a permanent structure, preserving with little 
change the central and most highly decorated part 
of the Exhibition building, with the dome, peristyle, 
and piazza, so arranged as to constitute a hall of 
rational recreation for about 5000 people, and en- 


** SOLITUDE” BY FRANK P. MAHONY 


(See Sydney Studio-Talk) 
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(See Sydney Studio- Talk) 


BY‘S. LONG 
compassed by a promenade of about a thousand 
feet round. At the time of writing no definite 
decision has been come to as regards this pro- 
posal, but there is good reason to hope that it may 
be carried into effect. The situation is an admir- 
able one for a building of the kind; directly 
accessible by large masses of population on the 
one side, while on the other it faces across the 
Kelvingrove Park. With the University and the 
Art Galleries it would combine to make up a 
series of buildings on the bend of the Kelvin 
whose position and grouping would be in every way 
admirable. 


Remonstrances have been made by artists and 
others regarding the proposal to do away with 
the little Adam house, the original “ Kelvingrove,” 
which forms a part of the present museum in the 
Park. The ostensible objects of its removal are 
to give a better place for the temporary Grand 
Hall, and to obtain a view of the grounds for the 
restaurants, &c., attached. One sees no reason 
why these desirable enough objects could not be 
attained apart from the destruction of this memo- 
rial of the eighteenth century, and of one of the 
most distinguished of Scottish architects, especially 
if a cheerful sacrifice be made of the more modern 
part of the museum, whose always ill-fulfilled 
occupation is now nearly gone. 
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YDNEY.—The 


Society and the 


exhibitions of the Art 
Artists 
and 


Society of 
proved an unqualified success, 
Australian artists may be congratulated 


upon the all-round advance shown. It 


is hoped that in a year or two another exhibition 


of Australian art may be held in London. 

We have pleasure in giving illustrations of Mr. 
Albert J. Hanson’s Pacific Beaches, Mr. Harry 
Garlick’s Darby and Joan, Mr. W. Lister-Lister’s 
The Last Gleam, Mr. S. Long’s Pan, Mr. J. Sal- 
vana’s Zrees of the Forest, Mr. Frank P. Mahony’s 
Solitude, and Mr. P. van der Velden’s Dist//ustoned. 
Sketches of the three first named appeared in our 
December number. A. H. F. 


NTWERP. 


nessed, during the 


In Antwerp we have wit 
last two or three 
months, signs of a double revival. 

First, we have seen the Modern Art 

movement gaining the upper hand, 
thanks to the joint efforts of artists like Karel 
Mertens, Frans van Leemputten, Diercks, Frans 
Hens, Hendrik Luyten, de Smeth, Dupon, Farazijn, 
Frans Nys and Morren; with whom one or two 
self-made artists have lately joined forces. Amongst 
Verhaert, 


the latter the highly-gifted Piet who 


until a few years ago seemed to possess no other 


‘* PACIFIC BEACHES ” 


(See Sydney Studio- Talk) BY 


‘“DARBY AND JOAN” BY HARRY GARLICK 


(See Sydney Studio- Talk) 


ambition than to be the faithful follower of the 
miniaturists and the detail painters of the seven- 


ALBERT J. HANSON 
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teenth century, may be mentioned. Secondly, the 
movement in favour of Applied Art has been steadily 
gaining ground. ‘This latter movement is practically 
in the hands of two societies. One, known as “ Art 
in Public Life,” with men like Frans van Kuyck, 
Max Rooses, Albrecht de Vriendt, Eugeen Geefs ; 
the other “ De Scalden,” consisting solely of younger 
artists, old pupils of the Antwerp Art Academy and 
students of the Art Institute of this city. 

The former society lately arranged an exhibition 
in the rooms of the Kunst-verbond (Art Union), 
where a great many beautiful and noteworthy things 
were to be seen, especially some flags for various 
Antwerp societies, after designs by Mertens, Van 
Kuyck and van Leemputten, vases, candelabra, 
inkstands, &c., all very modern in feeling and in the 
best taste. ‘There were also some very good pieces 
of embroidery, including a triptych by Mrs. de Mont 
and Mrs. Verdeyen ; another, a very beautiful one, 
by Miss Verbueken. Some framed ironwork by 
Hansen, of Antwerp, and van Boeckel, from Lier, 
are also worthy of especial mention. 


“De Scalden ” have also had an exhibition. They 


*€ DISILLUSIONED ” 
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did the thing quite smartly, and though only 
masters of very small means, they had the courage 
to publish a very beautiful Year-book, in two volumes, 
the first containing contributions from the pens of 
various Flemish poets and authors, and illustrations 
by van Offel ; and the second containing a number 
of illustrations of the best work seen at the 
* Scalden” Exhibitions during 1897-98. This 
last exhibition was devoted almost exclusively to 
applied art. A very original Plan for a Club- 
house, by a young but very promising artist, van 
Averbeke ;_ stained-glass’ windows by Leopold 
Muller, beautiful and rich in tone ; some furniture 
by van Perck ; a medallion by Julius Baetes ; wood 
engravings by Edward Pellens, who has at last 
thrown over the old conventional style, which has 
prevailed in Belgium, to adopt the grand bold sweep 


of the Diirer line — those were among the most 
noteworthy exhibits. Also worthy of high praise 


were Doudelet’s three illustrations for “ Ridder 
Halewijn”; the ivory carvings by Dupon, Geleyn, 
and Strymans ; some quaintly-framed ironwork by 
Verhees ; the illustrations by Collens, van Neste, 
and van Offel; and the posters by the English 
designer, Hassal. P. DE M. 


(See Sydney Studio- Talk) BY P. VAN DER: VELDEN 
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‘*TREES OF THE FOREST” 
(See Sydney Studio- Talk) 


RUSSELS.—A novel idea has just been 

most successfully realised in Brussels. 

By way of celebrating the professional 

jubilee of Dr. Héger, his old pupils 

decided to decorate in his honour the 

lecture theatre at the Institut Solvay, and for this 
purpose they commissioned M. Crespin, who has 
usual clever and re- 


carried out the work in his 


sourceful manner. He has chosen a colour scheme 
of green and brown tints, and his line effects are 
based on floral and geometrical models. Above 
the Professor’s seat is a bas-relief by M. Dillens : 
Physiology, personified by an aged man noting the 
pulsations of the heart (page 64). Over the doors 
are two scrolls with the legends, “ Zxferientia fides 


nostra” and “Veritas suprema lex.” In other parts 


of the hall are displayed five more carfouches with in- 
scriptions of names and dates, tracing the evolution 
of physiological science from the days of Pytha- 
goras to those of Helmholtz; and the scheme of 
ornamentation extends to the ceilings, the door- 
frames, and the windows. It is to be hoped this 
most happy and original idea may be emulated by 
other art-loving students. 


M. Gabriel Mourey has been delivering a course 


of lectures on “ Decorative Art” before large and 
appreciative audiences in Brussels (at the Cercle 
Artistique), Antwerp, Ghent, and Liége. 


. DEVREESE 
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The latest productions of the Brussels sculptor, 
G. Devreese, show marked progress, his extreme 
care in adapting his style of treatment to the 
necessities of the material being especially praise- 
worthy. Whereas in his little ivory figure, Zhazs 
(a souvenir of Madame Georgettes Leblanc’s in- 
terpretation of the heroine’s part in Massenet’s 
opera), his modelling is all suppleness and grace, 
in his wooden bust of a Vieux Pécheur it is rugged 
and compact ; while simple and strong in the por- 
trait of his father, in stone, it is refined and precise 
in the medal done in silver for the Provincial 
Council of Brabant (page 64). This medal is cleverly 
composed. The province of Brabant is personi- 
fied by a lace-worker, a woman whose figure, seen 
in profile, makes an admirable centre for its cir- 
cular setting, while the lightly-suggested window 
in no way spoils the harmony of the design, but 


BUST OF THE SCULPTOR’S FATHER 
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rather adds to its effectiveness. This work betrays 
the influence of the French medallists recently 
dealt with in THE Stupio; but while admitting 
this, one may fairly claim for the Brussels sculptor 
that he has adapted the teachings of his neighbours 
and confréres without any sacrifice of his individual 
gift of observation, without detriment to his own 
solid workmanship. 


The Committee of the Belgian Society of Water- 
Colour Painters should strive, without further 
delay, to raise the standard of their exhibitions, 
and, while improving the quality, largely reduce 
the quantity of the works displayed. The sight 
of these two hundred and fifty water-colours hang- 
ing on the walls in the vast galleries of the Musée 
de Bruxelles is quite painful, and gives one a 
feeling of lassitude and ennui; whereas a well- 

selected score of these 
works artistically displayed 
in some small, nicely-pro- 
portioned room, would 
form a charming little 
Salon such as one would 
willingly visit again and 
again. 


The clou of the Exhibi- 
tion is unquestionably the 
remarkable painting by Mr. 
C. W. Bartlett, AZre et 
Enfant, a fine, bold work 
of sober colouring, in which 
a scheme of blue plays an 
effective part. His sub- 
dued and broadly treated 
Portrait is also admirable. 
Another noteworthy  ex- 
hibit is that sent by the 
French painter, G. La 
Touche, whose fantastic 
style and strange, phos- 
phorescent colours arouse 
the liveliest interest. Of 
the Belgian exhibitors, M. 
Delaunois deserves a 
special word of mention, 
and excellent work of 
various sorts is also contri- 
buted by M. Cassiers, M. 
A. Lynen, M. Stacquet, 
and M. Hagemans. 

BY G. DEVREESE F. K. 
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**_LUTTEUR EN GARDE” 


UNICH.—Last Munich had 


again two separate art exhibitions 


year 


—the “ Kiinstlergenossenschaft ” 
display in the Glas Palast and 
that of the 
fine State building opposite the Glyptothek in the 
The “Secession” had a small and 


** Secession” in the 
Konigsplatz. 
well-selected exhibition, wherein 
especially the Englishmen and Scotchmen, were 
admirably represented. The 
Russian and Finnish painters proved a novelty for 
the Munich public, and they were greatly appre- 
ciated. The works shown at the Glas Palast were 
very numerous, but the quality, as is usually the 


foreign artists, 


large number of 


case, did not correspond with the 
quantity. The public wandered 
listless and unsympathetic through 
most of the rooms, until they came 
across the galleries devoted to art 
handicrafts. Eight rooms had been 
given over to this department, and 
one had the opportunity of seeing 
the older and the newer “ tenden- 
cies” represented side by side. 
A connecting link, as it were, 
between the two groups was formed 
by a room in the “ Biedermeier ” 
style, arranged by Herr Péssen- 
bacher, the Court upholsterer and 
furnisher, from the designs of the 
young architects Helbig and 
Haiger. The slang expression, 
the “ Biedermeier style,” signifies 
in Germany the fashion evolved 
from “the Empire” style of the 
first decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and adapted to the German 
middle-class household. It is 
nearly akin to our present style, 
in that, although very often some- 
what jejune and parochial, it is 
plain, homely, and dourgeois. The 
room in question is no slavish 
imitation of the patterns of the 
period in question, but rather a 
liberal adaptation of its motifs and 
its general comfortable ensemdde. 
The arrangement of the bow-win- 
dow with its seats was particularly 
pretty, and some of the fittings, 
such as the pianino, the hanging 
lamp, and the gas-stove, harmonised 
admirably with the old-fashioned 
surroundings. 


DEVREESE 


It is gratifying to find that the “ Secession” is 
inaugurating its new home by arranging exhibitions 
The series is opened 


during the winter months. 
by a display of photographs executed by amateurs 

one of the best collections seen on the Con- 
tinent of recent years, and particularly attrac- 
tive as being the first of the kind in Munich. 
It is different in Hamburg, where Herr Alfred 
Lichtwark, director of the Kunsthalle, has long 
been in touch with many talented amateur photo- 
graphers, both men and women, who are doing 
much admirable work of real artistic merit—notably 
the brothers Hoffmeister. At Vienna, too, excel- 
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MEDAL (See Brussels Studio- Talk) 


lent results have been achieved, the most prominent 
photographers being Herren Henneberg, Kihn, 
and Watzek. Here in Munich, however, there is 
one young painter, Fritz Matthies-Masuren, who 
has been applying himself assiduously to the art. 
He was one of the chief promoters of the exhibi- 
tion in question, and contributed some very ex- 
cellent portrait studies. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that photography of this kind may be steadily 
cultivated throughout Germany, for it undoubtedly 
is of great assistance in promoting the study of 
nature and in fostering a sound artistic taste. 

An important step in furtherance of the Applied 
Art movement has just been taken in Munich, 
by an association known as the “ Vereinigten 
Werkstatten fiir Kunst im Handwerk,” which, being 
interpreted, means literally “ Associated  Art- 
Handicraft Workshops.” This Society, which re- 
cently held an exhibition, is being run as a limited 
liability company under the direction of Herr F. A. O. 
Kriiger, its members including various artists and 
craftsmen of modern tendencies, who met for the 
first time some months ago, under the leadership 
of that practical amateur Herr W. Rolfs, with the 
object of obtaining the admission of Applied Art 
productions into the International Exhibition. 
The more prominent among the members are 
Hermann Obrist (well known to readers of THE 
StupI0), the painters Riemerschmid, Pankok, 
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Bruno Paul, and Schulze (Naum- 
burg), Th. Schmuz-Baudiss, and the 
Von Heider family, K. Gross, Wil- 
helm and Lind, Kellner and Win- 
hart, Ringer and Behmer. These 
artists represent decorative work of 
all descriptions, and altogether the 
undertaking promises well for the 
future. G. K. 


ARIS.—The sixteenth ex- 
hibition by the Société 
Internationale de Pein- 
ture et de Sculpture at 
Georges Petit’s seemed to 

me to be superior to its predecessors. 
Despite the presence of certain works 
quite unworthy of exhibition, and 
although there is no sort of unity of 
purpose among the members, the 
display altogether constitutes a most 
interesting manifestation of art. Nor 
is there anything surprising in that, 
when one finds in the catalogue 
such names as Rodin (who was invited to exhibit 
this year by the society), John Alexander, Brang- 


wyn, Lucien Simon, Albert Baertsoen, Charles 


BAS-RELIEF (See Brussels Studio-Talk) By J. DILLENS 
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**COIN DE BRUGES” FROM A PAINTING BY LE SIDANER 





** IMPASSE : WALCHEREN ” FROM A PAINTING BY ALBERT BAERTSOEN 
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Cottet, Lucien Monod, Le Sidaner, Emile Claus, 
Eugéne Vail, and Henri Duhem, all represented 
by works thoroughly characteristic of their abilities. 


Rodin exhibits a bronze bust of an American 
a work full of character and vitality, and marked by 
an intensity of expression which recalls the finest 
efforts of the Italian Renaissance period ; a small 
head of a woman, also in bronze, modelled with 
suppleness and grace; and two plaster statuettes, 
one of which, a figure of a woman caught in one 
of those lifelike characteristic of 
Rodin’s art, is worthy of a place beside the best 
Apart from Rodin, however, there 


attitudes so 


Tanagra work. 
is not much in the sculpture to demand attention, 
except the exhibits of M. Charles Jacquot, whose 
statuettes in cive Perdue, and whose 7éte de Vieillard, 
despite here and there a slight uncertainty which 
will no doubt eventually be overcome, are conceived 
in the honest spirit that betokens the true artist. 


‘““IL PLEUT SUR LA VILLE” 


FROM A PAINTING BY EUCENE VAIL 


There is more to see among the painters. Mr. 
John Alexander continues to assert himself as a 
truly exquisite delineator of the modern woman, 
endowed as he is with intense delicacy and the 
keenest sense of every variation of expression, every 
gesture, of womankind. Venise and Marins turcs, 
by Mr. Brangwyn, are richly coloured and highly 
decorative works. M. Lucien Simon’s picture, 
Une Salle de bal a ’Ile-Tudy (Finistére), is almost 
a little masterpiece; as it is, it must be pro- 
nounced one of the most delightful bits of colour 
ever signed by this remarkable artist. The 
treatment of these Breton peasant folk in gala 
dress, grouped in this little room lighted by a 
big window in the background facing the spec- 
tator, the force and refinement with which the 
scene is handled, mark the picture as one especially 
suitable for the Luxembourg. I have only one 
objection to urge: the rays of light filtering 
through the window-panes and falling on the floor 

seem too full of colour, too 
warm, to coincide with the 
clear, evenly-distributed 
atmosphere of the land- 
But this is 
which 


scape without. 
a mere detail 
artist could no doubt put 


the 


right. Then the canvas 
would be altogether worthy 
of its author, that is to 
say, worthy of an artist of 


the highest rank. 


M. Albert Baertsoen is 
represented this year by a 
single picture only, Z’Zm- 
passe (Walcheren), but it 
his 


suffices to maintain 


reputation as a_ serious 
observer of nature, of 
infinite poetic feeling, and 
endowed with a marked 
appreciation of the life that 
exists in inanimate things. 

M. Charles Cottet’s six 
canvases are of striking 
interest, especially, to my 
mind, the three 
from Savoy, Zffet de Soir 
(Lac de Genéve), So/ez/ 
Couchant sur la dent 
@’Oche, and Montagne, i 
They are bits of 
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Soir. 











nature, full of intensity, and admirable in their poetry 
and truth. The mythological scenes by M. L, 
Monod are exquisite alike in composition and in 
execution and they are instinct with a deep love of 
antiquity. From Bruges, M. Le Sidaner has 
brought back some exquisite things—old /agades, 
now pink, now white, projecting from the silent 
quays, their steps worn by the feet of generations 
dead and gone. 





MM. Emile Claus, Eugéne Vail, and Henri 
Duhem are worthily represented in Georges 
Petit’s galleries. The first - named sends _ his 
Brouillard du Matin, and M. Vail three canvases, 
Chemin de Foi, Crépuscule, and J? Pleut sur la 
Ville, which is reproduced here. They are land- 
scapes marked by an exquisite sense of nature, 
at once delicate and full of force. Equal praise 
is due to M. Henri Duhem, a landscapist and 
animal painter of the first rank. His Parc de 
Moutons and his Troupeau dans la Dune are 
impregnated with naturalness, and distinguished 
by a feeling for beauty which, alas! is all too rare 


nowadays. G. M. 





Amidst the more or less unimportant talk of the 
Paris studios just now there is one rumour making 
itself heard in many quarters, and with some in- 
sistence, which may be worth attention. It would 
seem that the election of Carolus-Duran to the 
Presidency of the National Society of the Fine 
Arts is far from satisfactory to certain of the 
younger members of that body. It is urged that 
M. Carolus-Duran’s selection means the beginning 
of a reactionary movement in art, a movement, in 
short, in a direction exactly opposite to the ten- 
dencies of the newer men. This group of painters, 
the apostles of modernity, entered a new field for 
the cult of impressionism with the founding of the 
National Society of the Fine Arts. Under the 
presidency of Puvis de Chavannes, an artist of too 
much individuality, and too much apart from all 
the schools to be suspected of favouring any, they 
were not especially restive, but in the new presi- 
dent, M. Carolus Duran, a painter of contested 
eminence, the enemy by virtue of his whole artistic 
education of the newer zsthetic tendencies, these 
gentlemen fear a dangerous adversary. From this 
attitude to the making of a new, a third, Salon 
is but a step. The new society will rally round 
the famous leaders of the group, Degas, Monet, 
Pissaro, and the others. It will be a league of the 
impressionists, of the moderns. The scheme meets 
with some approval among the sculptors, who 
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would be likely to go into it heartily were one of 
their own men, say Auguste Rodin, given the 
honour of the presidency. Such recognition has, 
however, not as yet fallen to the lot of the sculptors 
from any of the societies of art. 


B. B. 
REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 
English Lyrics, from Spenser to Milton. (lus- 


trations by Ropert ANNING BELL, and Introduc- 
tion by JoHN Dennis. (London: George Bell & 
Sons.) Price 6s.—‘“It is the old songs that haunt 
the memory and make music in the heart.” So 
says Mr. Dennis in his introduction to this delight- 
ful collection of lyrics by Herrick, Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson, Sir Philip Sidney, and many other 
singers of bygone days. Whatever the faults 
to be found in an ultra-critical age with the com- 
positions of the older poets, there is yet a quality 
of joyousness, of English sweetness, simplicity, and 
healthfulness that must ever commend their verses 
to the appreciation of their countrymen. New 
editions will be called for again and again, and 
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BELL AND SONS) 


ILLUSTRATION BY R. ANNING 


FROM ‘‘ ENGLISH LYRICS” (G. 
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underlies the text, 
and to render the 
edition doubly 
acceptable to the 
book-buyer. 
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new draughtsmen will be found to give fresh 
expression to their pictorial illustration. 
meet and proper that an artist so English in the 
simple and direct charm of his decorations as Mr. 
Anning Bell should have been selected to illustrate 


His vignettes and full-page 


It was 


the present collection. 
drawings go far to express the true art which 
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‘““THE FIELD OF CLOVER” 
(KEGAN PAUL, 


The Field of 
Clover. By 
LAURENCE Hous- 
MAN. (London : 
Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Tribner 
& Co.) 
—Since the pub- 
lication of A 
Farm in Fairy- 
/and we have read 
no fairy 


Price 6s. 





tales 
so entrancing as 
these. They 
breathe the spirit 
of the world of 
fantasy, and are 
far and away be- 
yond the average 
their 
class. The 
author’s _ illustra- 
are full of 


stories of 


tions 
strange interest 
and artistic dis- 
The 
frontispiece, 
which we are here 


tinction. 


ee ee Ze 
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3) permitted to re- 
produce, if less 
weird than some 
of the others, is 
an example of the 
work of the artist 
at his best. 
Alphabets Old 
and New. By 
Lewis F. Day. 
(London: B. T. 
Batsford.) Price 
3s. 6d. net.—The 
study of alphabets 


rRENCH, TRUBNER AND CO.) 


is in modern times so entirely neglected in our 
schools, and with such regrettable results, that 
any new work treating adequately with the subject 
is especially welcome to us. In the very large 
number of drawings which pass continually through 
Tue Srupio Office, either in connection with 
competitions or other matters, the inability of 
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most students to form good letters is only too 
apparent. We have frequently had occasion to 
call attention to this defect, and the recent work 
by Mr. Strange, and the present work by Mr. 
Day, will, we trust, do much to remove the evil. 
Mr. Day’s explanations of the growth of form in 
letters are particularly valuable. He clearly points 
out that the shape of various alphabets is largely 
due to the methods by which they were produced, 
and that, whereas certain forms are adapted to 
carving upon stone, others are more suitable for 
production by the pen. Many excellent alphabets 
are given in illustration of his remarks, and while 
the student will do well to avoid copying some of 
the more extreme examples, these will nevertheless 
contribute to the proper comprehension of the 
subject. 

The Minor Poems of John Milton. Ulustrated 
and decorated by A. GartH JonEs. (London: 
George Bell & Sons.) Price 6s.—Mr. Garth 
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Jones’s illustrations are especially notable for their 
admirable decorative quality. While adopting the 
bold, strong lines affected by the early wood 
engravers the designs are free from the archaism 
of the Birmingham school. Mr. Jones not only 
draws his figures correctly, but he infuses into 
them spirit and action that is too often absent from 
modern ‘‘decorative” work. The book is well 
printed and bound in a most tastefully designed 
cloth cover, and is in all respects a favourable 
example of modern book-making. 

Sketches and Cartoons. By CHARLES DANA 
Gipson. (New York: R. H. Russell. London: 
John Lane.) Price 20s.—This is the third series 
of drawings by Mr. Dana Gibson, the two former 
ones, “Drawings,” and “Pictures of People,” 
having been appreciatively reviewed in these pages 
at the time of their appearance. Mr. Gibson is 
still working very much upon the same lines as 
formerly, and if no particular advance nor change 

in technique are to be recorded 
there is certainly no evidence of a 




















retrograde movement. His pictures 
of “‘society” men and maidens are 
very pleasant to look upon, and the 
present volume should be equally 
welcome on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. The drawings are superbly re- 
produced and printed. 

Gainsborough and his Place in E-ng- 
lish Art. By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With sixty-two photogravures and 
ten lithographs. (London: William 
Heinemann. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) Price #5 5s.—In 
the first place, the publishers of 
this magnificent book deserve un- 
stinted praise for the enterprise 
exhibited in its production. Never 
before have the paintings of Gains- 
borough been collectively represented 
in so superb a manner. Plates, 
paper and printing are all of the best, 
and it is a marvel to us that a work 
of such excellence could have been 
issued with any hope of profit to its 





producers at the low price at which 
it is offered. Mr. Walter Armstrong 
has sound views upon art. His intro- 
ductory chapter should be read by 
Count Tolstoi and other holders of 
perverted opinions. His account 
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OF JOHN MILTON” (G. BELL AND SONS) 


7°O 


of the life and work of Gains- 
borough is thoroughly readabie, and 














we should like to see it some day reprinted in hand- 
book form, so that it could be more conveniently 
perused than is possible in the present ponderous 
tome, with its many fascinating distractions. 

Gondola Days. By F. Hopkinson-SMITH. 
With illustrations by the author. (London: Gay 
and Bird.) Price 6s.—Those who have visited 
Venice and experienced the undying charm which 
surrounds the city will be able fully to appreciate Mr. 
Hopkinson-Smith’s pleasantly-written pages ; while 
those to whom such a visit has been denied may 
to some extent realise the charm from the author’s 
artistically appreciative descriptions and _ tender 
little drawings. 

Lectures on the National Gallery. By I. P. 
RICHTER. (London: Longmans, Green & Co.) 
Price 9s.—Mr. Richter delivered, at the Royal Insti- 
tution in the spring of 1898, certain lectures dealing 
with Italian art, and they are now published in one 
The 
lecture deals with “ Paintings of the Fourteenth 


volume, with numerous illustrations. first 
Century”; the second with the “Origins of the 
; and the third with 


“Sandro Botticelli and his School.” These lectures 


Venetian School of Painting ” 


cannot fail to be of value to the student, especially 
if the original paintings at the National Gallery 
referred to be examined and compared with the 
author’s remarks. 

La Lithographie en Couleurs. Par ANDRE MEL- 
L’Estampe et L'Affiche.\—M. 
who with M. Clément Janin, 


LERIO. (Paris: 
Mellerio, 


conducts that interesting magazine, Z’Estampe et 


André 


L’ Affiche, has just issued a treatise on lithography 
in colours, which is deserving of mention. It con- 
tains a most complete and authoritative history of 
the successful development of the polychrome 
No really 


characteristic attempt of recent years in this direction 


plate—a development still in progress. 


has been overlooked by the author, who, however, 
as a far-seeing critic, does not fail to point out the 
dangers underlying this particular process, which 
threatens to monopolise attention, to the detriment 
of monochrome work. This absorbing question has 


never before been so fully treated. 


WARDS IN * THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
DESIGNS FOR CARPETS. 
(A XX.), (A XXI.), (A XXII), 
(A XXIII.) 
The designs sent in for these competitions, 
in spite of the high awards offered, are few in 





Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


number and altogether disappointing in quality. 
The verdict of the judges in respect thereto— 
a verdict with which the Editor of THe Stupio 
entirely concurs—is that no single design sub- 
mitted is worthy any of the prizes offered. That 
carpet designing receives so little attention from 
art-students is a matter that should command the 
notice of art-masters. The technical requirements, 
it is true, are somewhat more difficult of com- 
prehension than in some other classes of design ; 
and this may probably account for the unpopularity 
of the subject. The fact, however, remains that 
good carpet designers are scarce, and that profit- 
able employment may be expected by those who 
have the requisite capacity to meet the require- 
ments of manufacturers. 

(A XXVIL.), (B XXIV.), (B XXV.), (B XXVI.) 

The awards in the above competitions are un 
avoidably delayed until next month. 
FOR A CATALOGUE COVER. 

(B XXVIL.) 


The First Prize (7hree guineas) is awarded to 


DESIGN 


Briton (John Hardy, 18 Wandsworth Bridge Road, 
Fulham, S.W.). 
The SECOND PrRIzE (Two guineas) to Odorata 


(C. Pickstone, 51 Sion Street, Radcliffe, Man 
chester). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Aberbrothock (H. T. Wyse); C. G. (Miss C. 


Ymker) ; /ason (J. and JZancastrian 
(G. Quested). 


DESIGN 


Thirtle) ; 


FOR AN ADVERTISEMENT. 
(B XXVIII) 

In both competitions under this heading, the 
prizes, Five guineas and Three guineas, are awarded 
to Killikrates (G. M. Ellwood, 55 Alexander Road, 
Upper Holloway, N.). 

Honourable mention is given to one design in 
each class by Jason (John Thirtle, The Elms, Ban 
stead Road, Ewell) ; and one design by 77ees (E. 
W. Baum, 57 White Horse Lane, Mile End, E.). 
These three drawings are purchased by Messrs. 
Sanderson & Sons at one guinea each. 

A PorRTRAIT SKETCH. 
(C XXI.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Gros-téte (Marion E. 
Longsight, Manchester). 

The Sreconp Prize (/fa/fa-guinea) to Jason 
(John Thirtle, The Elms, Banstead Road, Ewell, 


Broadhead, 15 Lime Grove, 


Surrey). 
Honourable mention is given to the following : 
She (Cecilia Maw, Iron Bridge, Salop); A/ask 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions (D XV.) 


FIRST PRIZE 


SECOND PRIZE 


LITTLE 


TATS 


(Thomas Kent, Albert Square, Kirkwall, N.B.), che 
above are illustrated ; Achille (Harold K. Coulson) ; 
Biddy (Cicely B. Martin); Canute (Eveline A. 
Brauer); Didy (Emilie Robida) ; Dunstan (Florence 
K. Noble) ; Daud (Maud Shelley) ; Drakefe// (Percy 
V. Bradshaw); Forres (Jean Mitchell); Friday 
(Winifred Brooke Alder) ; AZorzyx (Ejirian Francis) ; 
Mops (M. J. E. Cohen) ; AZiner (C. H. Steavenson) ; 
Piccola (¥rank Wilcockson) ; Ruco (Ruth Cobb) ; 
Saucepan (G. Gifford); So/dier (David Veazey) : 
Spider (Louie Spiers); Tur/utaine (Fanny Fleury) ; 
Nosiovar (Ida F. Ravoison); Va/sis (Thomas V. 
Norton); and /Vyatt (Mary Watson). 
INTERIOR OF a LIVING Room. 
(D XV.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Eepee (Mrs. J. W. Proctor, Ashcroft, York). 

The SEcoND Prize (//a/fa-guinea) to Little Tats 
(Mrs. Delves Broughton, 4 Embankment, Bedford). 
Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Aquarius (Agnes B. Warburg); Bachelor (Walter 
Rossiter) ; Broughton (J. C. Varty-Smith); Chry 
santhime (Mdlle. S. Monnier) ; Z7ka (Baroness 
Maria Louise Gudeness) ; Va/ur (Mrs. C. Keene) ; 

and Poker (Irene de Paula). 
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HE LAY FIGURE AND EX- 
HIBITIONS. 
“TI QUESTION very much,” said the 


Lay Figure, who had returned wearied out 
from a long round of the galleries, “ whether mixed 


.exhibitions are to the advantage of art after all.” 


“And I,” broke in the Landscape Painter im- 
petuously, “am absolutely certain they are not to 
the advantage of the artist. The truth is, the artist 
does not really wish to see his work hanging on 
the walls of an exhibition, because he knows the 
beauty of it lies in its completeness and oneness 
—and in its isolation.” 

“For a frank confession of unalloyed egoism 
commend me to that statement,” said the Man 
with a Clay Pipe. “You mean to say that each 
artist is so much in love with his own work, thinks 
his own child so precious, that is to say, that he 
cannot bear to see any one else’s child near to it, 
much less touch it.” 

“T mean that if you like,” answered the Land- 
scape Painter a little sorrowfully, “but it is not so 
much that one is in love with one’s own work 
because it is one’s own. Even in the studio the ten- 
dency is to withdraw everything from the one picture 
on the easel. As for egoism, the very nature of a 
painter’s work makes him an individualist.” 

“That may be,” interjected the Portrait Painter 
defiantly ; “ but I can tell you some of us are not 
so lucky as to be able to nurse our own indi- 
viduality ; we have to consider the precious indi- 
viduality, by which I mean the whims and vanities, 
of our patrons—or starve. Were it not for exhibi- 
tions, do you think I should ever get a commission 
worth having? ‘The price is practically determined 
by the gallery, and place in that gallery, the picture 
occupies.” 

“Precisely,” said the Journalist. “It is all very 
well to run down exhibitions, but I should like to 
know where any of you painters would be without 
them. How are you to get known? How make 
your prices unless you are written about ; and how 
can you be written about unless you exhibit? 
Exhibitions are the breath of your nostrils.” 

“T am not so sure,” interposed the Lay Figure, 
“that the papers do the sincere artist any particular 
service, though, of course, they may assist the mere 
journalist in paint to find a market for his wares. 
What did the papers do for Turner, let us say?” 

“How about Ruskin?” challenged the Man 
with a Clay Pipe. 

“Surely,” answered the Lay Figure, “ Ruskin 
and the press are at the opposite poles. The fact 
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and Exhibitions 


that a man writes in a journal does not make him 
a journalist.” 

“We are wandering from the subject,” said the 
Man with a Clay Pipe. “We were considering ex- 
hibitions, and I am inclined to think that the painter, 
great and small, would fare very badly without them.” 

“That argues a very poor knowledge of how the 
artist lives, by which I mean how ninety-nine in a 
hundred artists live,” exclaimed the Landscape 
Painter. ‘Even the greatly advertised artist has 
comparatively few patrons; quite a small number 
of persons bought Turner. I am purposely ex- 
cluding the failures, in which category, by the way, 
so far as worldly success goes, we must include 
Albert Diirer, Jean Francois Millet, and some of 
the best painters of all time. What I maintain is, 
that the number of persons who buy the works of 
any given painter, successful or unsuccessful, is in 
almost every case extremely limited, and that these 
buyers are not attracted by seeing pictures in 
exhibitions, but by seeing them in their painters’ 
studios. There’s the truth pure and simple. Ex- 
hibitions are for picture-seers, not for picture- 
buyers. I would make an exception in the case 
of one-man-shows now and again; but that the 
picture-buyer concerns himself very little with 
mixed exhibitions I am convinced.” 

“Do you deny, then,” said the Lay Figure, 
“that exhibitions have an educational value for 
the public, even if they are a questionable benefit 
to painters ?” 

“Hang the educational value business!” ex- 
claimed the Man with a Clay Pipe impatiently. 
“We've heard enough of that kind of cant lately 
to last us for the rest of our natural lives.” 

“That may be,” said the Lay Figure good- 
humouredly. “I am holding no brief for the view. 
I only want to know-——” 

“ And I will tell you,” broke in the Landscape 
Painter vehemently. ‘There are exhibitions—a 
few—no doubt which have an educational value, 
well-arranged selections of fine and harmonious 
work, and certain one-man-shows. But the ordi- 
nary scratch exhibition of good, bad, and in- 
different pictures simply confuses the public, who 
have no inherent standard to enable them to dis- 
criminate. ‘The good work is swamped, or killed 
outright; for it may be almost accepted as an 
axiom that good exhibition pictures are bad art.” 

“The cry of the unsuccessful,” growled the 
Journalist. 

But the Lay Figure only laughed, and adroitly 
turned the conversation into another channel. 

THE Lay FIGuRE. 
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‘‘LE PONT-NEUF” 
FROM A SKETCH IN OILS BY 
GASTON LA TOUCHE. 
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Gaston La Touche 


GASTON LA 
GABRIEL 


HE WORK OF 
TOUCHE. BY 
MOUREY. 


TRULY, to all who without prejudice 
follow the course of latter-day art, it is strange 
to note the workings—the influence, whether for 
good or ill, to works of art and to their creators 
term “distributive 


—of what we are wont to 


justice,” although “injustice” would be nearer 
the mark. There is, indeed, no tribunal whose 
decisions are more fantastic, more incoherent, 
more biased than that which rules in the world of 
art; none which violates right with greater im- 
punity. One leaves an Assize Court disgusted to 
see how a mass of immaterial trivialities may in- 
fluence not only the feelings of the jurymen—that 
is to say, the public (whose ignorance is their only 
excuse), but also the minds of the Judges themselves 
-—the critics, who might be supposed to have 
learnt to treat everything calmly and soberly, dis- 
regarding all personal preferences and influences, 


and delivering their judgments with prudence and 
restraint. 

“ But,” the cynic will exclaim, “we must surely 
leave our successors some wrong to repair, some 
action to revive!” And thus it is—by sophistries 
such as this—every day of our lives we witness 
some fresh triumph of Mediocrity, some new 
success for the insincerity which has waxed fat and 
prospered since art became democratised. What 
does it matter for the moment! The Future lies 
before us; and the Future, we sometimes say to 
ourselves to stifle our conscience, will put things 
right. We no longer even think of revolting 
against the insolent pretensions, the foolish vanity, 
the quackery of this or that so-called “artist,” 
but simply shrug our shoulders in silence. Fatal 
dangerous egoism, unpardonable 
cowardice! For the result has been to mislead 
the masses in that which has to do with art, to 
deaden the critical faculty, to debase public taste, 
to discourage true honest effort, and to lower the 


indifference, 


standard of Idealism. 





GASTON LA TOUCHE IN HIS STUDIO 


XVI. No. 72.—MAarcu, 1899. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
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There never, I believe, was an age when the 
sham artist—the mere producer of pictures 
succeeded in his impostures so easily as he does 
to-day. His smart commercial instinct enables 
him fully to understand that talent, real ability, 
is of quite secondary importance in relation to 
success ; that originality is an element rather detri- 
mental than favourable—for it repels the public ; 
and that a good sound artistic reputation is to be 
gained mainly by the application of keen _busi- 
ness principles, by a knack of self-advertise- 
ment, and by a shrewd sense of the value of 
useful connections. Yes, there are our real 
artists! The real masters in the art of—getting 
on! These are days of long voyages ; so they go 
abroad, to America, to Russia, to make new 
markets in preparation for the time when Old 
Europe shall have grown tired of them. Like the 
true cabotin, they go on tour either for landscapes 
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or for portraits, and return with their pockets full of 
dollars or roubles, and their breasts glittering with 
Orders. Some even go round lecturing on the 
art of which they don’t know the rudiments. 
But enough of this ; the future will, after all, mete 
out justice ! 

M. Gaston La Touche will not be offended, I 
think, if I class him among those honest and 
original artists who, for the reasons I have just 
mentioned, find themselves eclipsed by these noisier 
and more commercial-minded confréres, and con- 
sequently fail to attain, either in the estimation of 
the public or in that of certain critics, the high 
position to which they are undoubtedly entitled. 
However, he is in good and worthy company in 
his misfortune ! 

I know few painters so gifted, so full of imagina- 
tive charm as he, few who have so great a capacity 
for appealing even to those who care little or 
nothing for matters of tech- 
nique. By this I mean 
that M. La Touche’s work 
is altogether comprehen- 
sible and direct, and devoid 
of all abstruse symbolism 
and enigmatic difficulty. 
By temperament he 
chooses the clearest, the 
most intelligible subjects. 
In this he is conventional ; 
and he may be congratu- 
lated thereon, for a respect 
for tradition in no way 
hampers him in the un- 
folding of his individuality. 
One may, indeed, say that 
it is of service to him, for 
a temperament so ardent, 
an imagination so vivid as 
his might overstep all 
bounds but for the re- 
straining influences of an 
eye, a hand and a mind 
trained in the strait and 
precise methods of the 
past. 

M. Gaston La Touche 
is one who may be said to 
be “inspired ”—a remark- 
able, almost a phenomenal 
personality nowadays. His 
oil canvases, his pastels and 
his water-colours exhale a 
spirit of fever and delirium ; 
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rHE DRAWING-ROOM IN 


everything is intense and burning, as he sees it 


and feels it, and one pictures him by his works a 
of 
nature, 


man an excessively nervous, impressionable 
At the same time, as his pictures bear 
witness, he possesses exquisitely graceful qualities, 
a delightful delicacy and refinement, taste of the 
most perfect sort, and a sense of proportion which 
is thoroughly French. He is a “ Romantic,” with 
all the exuberance of the school of 1830, yet with 
the subtleties of expression that belong to our 
incomparable eighteenth century, and a sensibility 
altogether modern. 

He 


told it me one summer day as we sat in the cool 
shade of his studio at Saint-Cloud, 


The story of his life is worth recording. 


attached to 
his house, of which he is the architect. There is 
nothing especially romantic in his career, but it 
affords an example of an artistic life absorbed 
completely by a passion for art—a rarer thing than 
some might suppose. 

“Yes,” he said, “ painting was always an /dée 
fixe with me. I was born with it, just as some are 
born authors, or soldiers, or men of business. It 


is useless to oppose it, for all resistance would be 
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rOUCHE’S HOUSE 


in vain in such acase. My parents, however, set 
themselves against it, and I am grateful to them for 
it; their opposition was all that was needed to 
attach me the more closely to my own choice. 
When I was ten years old I used to pass my play- 
time daubing and dashing off sketches. They tried 
kindness and they tried threats, they tried every 
thing ; but it was no use; I Aad to draw, just as 
one /as to eat and drink.” 

So when he was eleven his parents allowed him 
to attend a drawing-class, at three francs a month, at 
the school he attended. The drawing master was 
called “‘ Monsieur Paul,” and his pupil never knew 
his full name. Monsieur Paul was astonished at 
young La Touche’s aptitude, and, being a kind- 
hearted and enthusiastic old man, he encouraged 
the lad. 


he had roughly painted. 


One day La Touche showed him an ear 
The professor clasped 
him in his arms and, kissing him on the forehead, 


co 


exclaimed that “some day he would be um des rois 


de la couleur!” This was the only master he ever 
had. 

Then came the war; the general upset; the 
The home was broken up, 
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flight into Normandy. 
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Gaston La Touche 


and the boy had to leave Saint-Cloud and Versailles 
with its park and its art galleries, where, on the sly, 
he used to study ; for it was in these lovely gardens, 
amid the wonderful architecture of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, that Gaston La Touche 
trained his eye ; and we shall see how strong an 
influence this early education had on his subse- 
quent work. 

This visit to Normandy, coming at a most im- 
pressionable age, had a marked effect on La Touche, 
and helped largely to shape his nature. He grew 
to know and understand himself, and his early 
fancies developed into a genuine vocation. Once 
back at Saint-Cloud, now all waste and ruin, after 
the Commune, the boy says good-bye to his Latin 
and his literature, and the kindly master, who has 
been endeavouring to instruct him in the tongue of 
Virgil and to arouse his interest in the “ Aneid,” is 


**LA GUERRE” 
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forced to admit himself beaten. The parents 
thereupon decide to put the boy into business, but 
he resists the proposal so violently that they agree 
to let him remain at home, on the understanding 
that he shall make himself useful; he is to keep 
the house swept, pick the vegetables, and look 
after the garden, for two francs a week ! 

La Touche smiles as he proceeds : 

“Dear, good parents! everything was against 
them. By living in the kitchen I was seized with 
admiration for the beauties of the still-life around, 
the gleaming copper pans, the earthenware browned 
by the fire, the play of light on all these inanimate 
objects.* I kept on painting all the same, with 
hairless brushes on stray bits of wood and old 
box-lids ; and those who knew the family kitchen 
at that time will remember the walls covered 
with my studies of saucepans, skinned rabbits, 


FROM A WATER-COLOUR BY GASTON LA TOUCHE 
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Gaston La Touche 


pumpkins and cabbages. How far away all that 
seems!” 

La Touche goes on to tell me of his real start 
in the Salon of 1875, where he was represented by 
He 
his first 

to the 
Nouvelle-Athénes, where he met Degas, Duranty, 


etchings and a sculptured medallion of Got. 


recalls the influence of naturalism on 


efforts. Every Saturday he used to go 
It was about this time 
A 


wave of realism was passing over art and letters 


Desboutin, and Manet. 
that Zola’s Z’Assommoir made its appearance. 


alike ; every one was sick of the shams and the 
pretentious trivialities of the day, and there was a 
longing for reality, however brutal, however cruel 


it might be. La Touche published an album of 


“LE POTIRON ” FROM A PAINTING BY 


forty dry-points, inspired by Zola’s work—a series 
in which one may discover many traces of his long 
struggle to obtain recognition at the exhibitions, 
may realise how he spent his time in the fields 
among the peasantry, or in the mines among the 
miners, that he might get their types and their 
surroundings at first hand ; how, in fact, he Zived 
his pictures before he painted them. 

“T admit,” he says, “that for years I was the 
slave of this narrow view of things. I greedily 
treasured up in my mind’s eye all sorts of move- 
ments and gestures with bits of landscape and 
other vea/ things ; for it would have seemed criminal 
to me then to think of drawing or painting any 
work of imagination. I, like my contemporaries, 
despised pictures which in 
the studios were described 
as faits de chic. Nothing 
counted save that which was 
due to direct observation of 
itself 
from the model ; and nothing 


nature -work done 
on earth would have made 
me act otherwise.” 

It was in this spirit that 
he exhibited Za Dame du 
Siéme in the Salon of 1881, 
the Enterrement dun Enfant 
en Normandie (a work which 
called forth a most eulogistic 
article from Edmond About) 
1882, then a 
peasant scenes and realistic 


in series of 


works — absinthe - drinkers 
and other subjects of every- 
day life treated in a spirit of 
fiercest realism, and emin- 
ently calculated to éfater le 
bourgeots. 

In 1884 he sent Un Vau 
de femme—a woman at a 
chapel door, the day after 
the putting into force of the 
law for the expulsion of the 
La 
Point d Argentan, for which 
he took a third-class medal. 
It records the legend of the 
tired lace-maker falling asleep 
one night over her work, 
and the Virgin coming and 
finishing the task before the 


nuns, and Léigende du 


wearied eyes reopen. In 
1885 we had afoléon 1/T. 
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dans le parc de Wilhelmshohe and a triptych, 
NVoél, now in the Museum at Alencgon. His 
L’ Accouchée in the following year gained for him 
a medal of the second class. It showed by its 
delicate effects of light and by its quiet and simple 
treatment that La Touche’s style was undergoing 
a modification in the direction of the manner it 
was ultimately to assume. Za gréve & Anzin in 
1889 is a work of great power, and breathes that 
spirit of pity at the sight of human misery which 
constitutes the greatness of Zola’s Germinal. At 
last in 1890 at the first Salon of the Société des 
Beaux Arts in the Champ de Mars, he displayed two 
canvases which emphatically proclaimed the fact 
that he had “arrived,” that he had found his finest 
method. They were Les Pivoines and Les Phlox, 


scenes of gardens and flowers and women and 
children, quivering with joyous colour, and altogether 
exquisite in their delicacy and charm. 


I know 


“LA REVOLTE” 
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nothing more interesting, nothing more admirable, 
in the career of an artist such as La Touche than 
his struggles to realise his own individual feelings, 
to expand the powers he feels within him, to 
take full possession of himself, and to find the 
means to express in all its amplitude his particu- 
lar view of things. His attempts, his hesitations, 
his failures even, all have their charm when we 
study them, for they reveal how genius is formed, 
and enable us really to know the artist and his 
work. 

I should like to give a minute analysis of all the 
work done by Gaston La Touche during the past 
few years—oils, pastels, and water-colours, but 
space demands that I shall confine myself to 
naming a few of the pictures which may be taken 
as representative of his many qualities. The two 
water-colours reproduced here, Za Révolte and 
La Guerre, show the remarkable power he possesses 


FROM A WATER-COLOUR BY GASTON LA TOUCHE 





“LA BARQUE (BRETAGNE)” 
FROM A PAINTING BY 
GASTON LA TOUCHE. 
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in this medium, a power all the more remarkable 
since he has only been painting in water-colours 
for a couple of years. Among his most typical 
works I may mention his Charité Chrétienne (1895, 
Magdeburg Museum), the five decorative panels 
done for the Mairie of Saint-Cloud, representing 
Les quatre Saisons, L’ Allégorie de la Paix, L’ Apo- 
théose de Watteau, a fine piece of colouring, with 
a grace quite the eighteenth-century type, the 
Réunion de Portraits (1896), Le Pelerinage breton, 
La Péche (1897. “Art at the Salon du 
Champ de Mars”), Za Fenétre, La Messe bre- 
and Za Tentation. (See “ Paris Salons,” 


See 


fonne, 
1898. ) 
As for his decorative work—and La Touche has 


PORTRAIT OF PUVIS DE CHAVANNES 
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gifts in this direction so remarkable that one regrets 
to see them ignored by the Government—let me 
cite Z’Hiver, Le Printemps (in 
Mme. Pigny), Za Paresse, La Chair (M. Rénevey), 
La rentréie au port (M. Charbonneau, of Rheims), 
Ll’ Hiver (Mme. la Comtesse Récopé), not for- 
getting the decorations in the Palais de L’Alliance 
Frangaise at Constantinople, representing Neptune’s 


possession of 


basin at Versailles. 

Strange personality—with its feverish intensity, 
its dramatic evocations side by side with the 
supplest grace, the most poetic delicacy! Here 
we see a frenzy of gesture unchained like a whirl- 
wind ; here again all the smiling calm of the old 
days of gallantry revealed in some corner of the 
Trianons, amid the half- 
lights of the tree shade. 
But above all he loves an 
orgie in reds. Then his 
palette takes fire; he is 
seized with a sort of 
exaltation and 
seems to sing. 

A lovely thing in his 
subdued La 
Barque, with a number of 


his brush 


manner is 


Breton women seen in the 


misty moonlight, sailing 
over the phosphorescent 
sea. Beautiful, too, is his 


Portrait de Mme. La Touche 
in Breton costume, broadly 
conceived and as broadly 
handled, with a 
powerful sense of decora- 
tive effect. 


truly 


What supreme 
art, too, in Ze Jet eau! 
La Touche, the painter, is 
other 


here, as in many 


works which, alas! | 
have no space to describe 
—what our great Verlaine, 
the poet, was in his Féées 
Galantes, and with some 
thing more of intensity and 
colour. 

I long to dwell on his 
Infantes, three delightful 
legendary princesses, 
grouped around a basin of 
red marble in a terraced 
garden, with their strange 
head-dresses and _ their 
gleaming silken shawls ; to 
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point out the material and other beautics of Ze 
Pardon breton, la nuit, and Bonaparte en Italie, in 
which the face of the First Consul is conjured 
up with wonderful intensity, and on his delightful 
domestic piece, Jeune Mere. 

To return to the water-colours, I will mention, 
in addition to those already referred to, Les Out. 
rages, La Tasse de Thé, the vigorous Lortrait de 
Puvis de Chavannes, and Le Chapitre, which 
achieved great success at the last exhibition of the 
* Société Royale des Aquarellistes.” What I have 
said of Gaston La Touche’s oils applies with equal 
force to his water-colours. He obtains extra- 
ordinary intensity of colour. 
note the independence, the freedom of technique 
for the most part with the 


It is wonderful to 


with which he treats 


‘*1E JET D’EAU” 
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sponge—these great sheets of paper. He thus 
obtains new effects, which are the more striking 
in that they remain, despite their boldness, well 
within the domain of the water-colour. From this 
standpoint alone, Za Guerre and La Révolte are 
remarkable productions. 1 know no one who has 
obtained equal results by the medium of the 
genuine water-colour. Evidently, in the hands of 
an artist like La Touche this method becomes a 
most forcible means of expression, and one from 
which all sorts of unexpected effects may be 
derived. 

Was I not right, at the outset of this brief 
examination of Gaston La Touche’s work, to show 
some indignation against triumphant mediocrity, 
when an artist of this calibre, a strong, honest, 
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generous artist such as he 
is, remains unrecognised 
by public and critics alike, 
and is deprived of the high 
position he has every right 
to hold? Happily, the 
time is not far distant 
when ample justice must 
be accorded to him. 
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CARVED FRAME GABRIEL MOuREY. 


BY G. LA TOUCHE 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
HOUSE. PART I. BY 
GEORGE HARE LEONARD. 


Ir was once wisely said that if we 

would truly dress well we should so 

clothe ourselves that no one would mark what we 
were wearing. Our dress would be so natural, so 
fitting, in a word, so “ right,” that it would excite no 
special comment. Perhaps houses should follow a 
similar rule. Any house may excite attention by 
what people are pleased to call “originality,” 
eccentricity, changes for changes’ sake. Almost 
any architect, if he is audacious enough—perhaps 
it would not be wrong to say ignorant enough— may 
obtain notoriety ; few obtain fame. It used to be 
the proud boast of a great journal that it was a 
paper written for gentlemen by gentlemen. At all 
events, the nineteenth-century house described in 
this article (Palace Gate House, in Kensington Gore) 
leaves the impression that it is a house built for a 
gentleman by gentlemen. It stands head and 
shoulders above its fellows in the row, as Saul 
stood when they made him king. It has, if one 
may say so without violence to language, a “ bear- 
ing,” and yet there is no pretension about it, no 
show; it makes no bid to force itself upon the 
attention of the passer-by. I do not think it has 
a style. Men who dress well have no style. Out- 
side a fancy dress ball no one dreams of masque- 
rading as a Tudor or Plantagenet, or even as a 
gentleman of the time of Queen Anne. They are 
men of to-day. This house is a house of to-day. 
go 
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It does not ignore the 
past; it has learnt from it 
—caught the spirit of the 
best old days, and let the 
letter go — that “letter” 
which is so dear to many 
who have never felt the 
spirit, and make in archi- 
tecture the mistake that Browning’s Duke made in 
life: ‘All that the old Dukes had been without 
knowing it, This Duke would fain know he was 
7 
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without being it.” 


* « The Flight of the Duchess,” 1. 
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So there is no affectation 
here of being ‘ Gothic” 
or “ Tudor,” though some 
thing dimly Gothic and 
Tudor may no doubt be 
traced. It is not even an 
‘old-fashioned ” house ; it 
is a nineteenth-century 
house, “replete,” as the 
phrase goes, with the most 
modern of conveniences ; 
and yet, from the great 
gable that holds itself so 
high down to the very 
doorstep that meets the 
street, it has “ distinction ” 
written everywhere for 
those who know how to 
read. 

It is essentially a nine 
teenth-century house, and 
yet it was certainly not 
built in the nineteenth 
century way. One cannot 
of course forecast the 
future, but one may per 
haps be allowed to hope it 
may be the way of the 
century which is to come. 
At any rate it is the way of 
years gone by, when, in 
the early days of the arts, 
craftsmen as a matter of 
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course worked together. The builders of the 
nineteenth century have learnt from the political 
economists all the advantages of the division of 
labour, but they have divided the labourers into 
the bargain, and this is a different thing. It is 
also a very serious thing. In the wise old days 
each craftsman did his work in association with the 
rest 
‘** They helped everyone his neighbour, 

And every man said to his brother ‘ Be of good courage.’ 

So the carpenter encouraged the goldsmith, 

And he that smoothed with the hammer, him that smote 

the anvil, 
Saying, ‘ It is ready for the soldering,’ 
And he fastened it with nails that it should not be moved.”’ * 


People do not generally build like that to-day. 
The modern architect takes the job, and puts up 
the building ; he leaves his spaces for decoration, 
and hands them over to the contractor, or leaves 
them to the untrained and untender mercies of 
his client. If he meets the middleman who pro- 
fesses that he in his turn will find those who will 
paint or carve such things as they may deem suit- 


* Tsaiah xli. 6, 7. 


able, he may arrange about percentages, but he 
does not bid him “ be of good courage.” 

Palace Gate House, however, was built on the 
older principle—‘he /abour was divided, but the 
labourers were kept together. “They helped every 
one his neighbour.” The responsibility of the 
whole house was shared by all. No one said, “ It 
is ready for the soldering,” or “ fastened with nails” 
until the time when his work was approved. 

If architecture stands first amongst the arts, 
since it includes them all, upon the architect must 
fall the chief burden, and his must be the guiding 
mind. Mr. C. J. Harold Cooper, who built the 
house at Palace Gate which serves as the text for 
this homily on associated work, is responsible for 
the association of craftsmen who built it with him. 
Mr. Cooper is not ambitious to be a Jack-of-all- 
trades ; it is enough for him if he is master of his 
own. Itis his business to build houses and to 
find others whom he can trust to help him turn his 
houses into finished homes. Mr. Cooper says he 
doubts if the house in Palace Gate could have 
been done at all if it had not been for the endless 
patience and care of Mr. Graham S. Nicholas, the 
architect who was working with him all the time; 
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but it never could have been done at all, as 7 has 
been done, but for the endless patience and care of 
the other “ wise-hearted” men in whom was found 
‘wisdom and understanding to know how to work 
all manner of work” for the service of a great 
house. 

For years Mr. Cooper has been working, and 
learning to work, in closest intimacy with others 
whose heads and hands have always been ready to 
help him by working together for the common end. 
One of his oldest friends is Mr. Stirling Lee; he, 
with Mr. W. S. Frith, Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, and Mr. 
A. G. Walker, are responsible for the work done in 
stone, wood, and plaster. Mr. Nelson Dawson was 
the artificer in brass and iron; Mr. Selwyn Image 
and Mr. Christopher Whall, in association with 
Mr. Cooper, were chiefly responsible for the glass ; 
while Mr. John Cooke expressed himself in fresco 
paint, curtains, and cushions. These, with Mr. 
Nicholas, are not only Mr. Cooper’s fellow workers, 
they are his friends. When he was entrusted with 
the task of pulling down the old house which 
stood in Palace Gate, and building a new house in 
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its place, he remained true to his principles, and 
naturally fell back immediately upon those in 
whom he had learned to put his trust. 

There were limitations from the beginning. The 
old house had been squeezed in amongst others 
after the manner of London houses, and part of it 
was to be left untouched, so that much of the 
general plan was incapable of fresh arrangement. 
The first thing the architect did was to think out 
the general scheme, arrange the rooms, and take 
the measurements ; but when these preliminaries 
were over, the work of all began. To each indi- 
vidual artist was delivered his own problem to 
work out, with the size at his disposal, the shape, 
and general idea. He was left to himself to do his 
own work, to bring out the best that might be in 
him—stamped with his own individuality, signed 
with his own mark. And yet he was not left to 
himself. One wearies of committees, where a 
number of stupid people who are not really in- 
terested think it their duty to come and harass 
those who are, and certainly there is not always 
safety in the multitude of counsellors ; but when 
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a few sympathetic minds are working together 
towards a common end, several heads are likely to 
prove themselves better than one. The committee 
meetings arranged to talk over the affairs of Palace 
Gate House were really for the most part delight- 
ful dinner parties, with the materials for the conver- 
sation at dinner already provided ; but in the house 
itself, as it was growing, those whose work came 
specially together met with Mr. Cooper from time 
to time for consultation. It was a leading principle 
with all, that good work was never to be accepted 
from any one while it seemed possible that he could 
give better. However carefully the sketch might 
have been thought out in the studio, it was altered, 
perhaps altered over and over again, until it was 
finally ‘‘ worried right ” and at last approved. And 
the “ worrying right ” was not done in the studio: 
the sketch which seemed so hopeful had to stand 
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the test of being enlarged to its full size 7m s¢¢d and 
judged there. This was considered absolutely 
necessary as one of the first principles of art. 
Everything had to be made specially for its own 
particular place, and nothing was found as we 
may say, ‘‘in stock.” Just as in the early days a 
painter never thought of his work as perched upon 
an easel, or hanging on a nail in a gallery, but 
always in relation to the space in church or hall 
for which it was designed, so here each artist’s 
first thought was of the spot where his work was 
eventually to be placed. 

The sculptors, let us say,e are busy with the 
staircase. The bits of ceiling to be framed in 
by-and-by amongst the wood have first of all 
been thought out in clay. When the clay, after 
many changes, has apparently become right, it is 
translated into plaster, and the whole, or part of it, 
put in position in the 
house itself and seen in 
connection with _ the 
joinery. Its troubles are 
not over until at last the 
artist’s best work is felt to 
“do.” The house may 
have many mistakes in it, 
but there is no mistake 
in it that remains unal- 
tered because it was seen 
too late—it was never too 
late. However much time 
had been spent, if the 
result was not hailed as a 
success it went back. 

What is the result of 
all this thought and judg- 
ment? I suppose the 
answer raust be, Harmony 
and Simplicity. It is in 
truth a plain house, where 
nothing seems to jar on 
hand or eye. How rarely 
can so much be said of 
modern houses! Simple 
as it is and proudly indif- 
ferent to mere ornamenta- 
tion, no one who looks at it 
can doubt its individuality. 

Our first illustration 
gives the “face” of the 
house, noble, dignified, 
serene, if one may say so, 
like the countenance of a 
Greek statue. 
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The Portland stone of which it is built is still 
rather audaciously white, but this will soon be 
remedied by the kindly dirt of another London 
winter. If the eye rests for a moment on the 
great blunt iron bars that face the street, it will be 
seen that the house is protected by no ordinary 
railing. The very scraper worked in iron and 
brass, “not too bright and good” for daily use, 
proclaims itself at once as having been designed 
on the spot according to the prevailing law, as it 
carefully follows the line of the wall and steps. 

The house is entered by a vaulted porch, lighted 
by a copper lantern, which by night shows the 
great unpanelled oaken door, with the strong bars 
running across it, and gleams upon the delicate 
brazen furniture of the bell and the letter-box of 
grey beaten iron. The casual passer-by who has 
eyes to see owes a good deal to Mr. Nelson 
Dawson. 

Within, a small panelled vestibule leads into the 
hall, beyond which lies the dining-room. If I were 
a “picturesque” writer I should have to describe 
it as “baronial,” with its high panelled dado, and 
canted waggon roof panelled and supported on 
arched ribs, hanging over the plain walls of Port- 





LANDING OF STAIRCASE 


land stone which are not here neatly smoothed by 
the too careful mason, whose one dread seens 
generally to be that his work should be taken for 
3ut it is not 


what it really is—a plain stone wall. 


really a “ baronial” hall—only a very stately, com- 
fortable, modern, Englishman’s dining-room. 

The fixtures form the only decoration—the great 
broad sconces that hold the electric lights, and 
the old armour massed upon the walls, and the 
heraldry in low relief above the fire. The dining- 
room is in fact meant to be a room for dining. 
At the dinner hour, when the curtains are drawn 
across the bay, with the lights glowing on the walls, 
and the plain and massive table is covered with its 
white cloth and good things, one sees it is a place 
where men should dine at the close of day. After 
dinner I should like best to turn out all the lights 
and trust to the uncertain illumination of the fire 
burning behind the wonderfully-woven wire screen 
and making play with the shadows in the beams of 
the overarching roof. Then I should like to draw 
up one of the great pigskin-covered chairs to the 
hearthstone, and complain of the rule which does 
not justify an interference with another’s fire 
until acquaintance has been ripening for seven 
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years. A stranger cannot look upon the cunning 
andirons here without itching to use them in a 
way men have whether the fire wants mending or 
not. 

The room is oblong with a bay window shut 
off from it at night by embroidered curtains on a 
grey-blue ground ; they show a pair of glorious 
eagles, matched in deadly fight with serpents whose 
powerful bodies twist about the trunk of a tree. 
Mr. Cook, in designing this battle royal, falls 
into no error of mere naturalism ; but no one can 
look at his curtains without seeing that he has 
somewhere watched the muscular bodies of lithe 
snakes moving amongst the branches, and studied 
to some purpose the wear and tear of the feathers 
of great birds. 

By day these curtains are drawn, and with the 
light of the sun the room is seen to have new 
interests. Mr. Whall, who “preaches in crazie 


brittle glasse,” has made it what John Bunyan 


would have called a “significant room.” Palace 
Gate House is in Kensington, and Kensington has 
many spacious memories worth recording. The 
very house that was pulled down, to be built up 
anew by Mr. Cooper, was the home of John Foster, 
and here, where the new dining-room stands, was 
the library in which he wrote the “ Life of Charles 
Dickens.” In the highest shield to the left, with 
98 


the laurel twisted round it, their names are written 
together, with those of Addison, Cobbett, and 
Thackeray—names that belong to Kensington, and 
are worthy of the bit of bay that is figured beside 
them. Opposite stand the names of Leech, Leighton, 
and Millais, in a laurelled shield which shows a 
painter’s palette. In the centre (for the window 
looks in this direction) stands Kensington Palace 
itself, amongst tall trees—‘“ A palace in a garden, 
meet scene for youth and innocence and beauty,” * 
as the legend runs beneath it, and on each side 
groups of tulips and iris—Dutch flowers of a 
Dutch house—give lovely spots of colour. 

A “V.R.” and a crown, with the date 1837, 
commemorate the Queen’s accession, and the 
““V.R.I.” with the Imperial crown commemorate 
the long reign of sixty years, while the “1897” 
serves also to mark the date of the new house in a 
stately manner. In the lower range the personal 
associations, surroundings, interests, pleasures, and 
duties of man are symbolised—the things which 
enter into his daily life, the things of heaven and 
earth, travel and citizenship. 

In the centre come the four Elements and the 
things that therein are. 

On the left a globe with dim continents sym- 


* Disraeli's ‘* Sybil.” 
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bolises Travel ; on the extreme left a starry sphere 
suggests the Science of the Heavens. 

On the right is the neighbouring city, with 
“Paul’s high dome” and ships and towers and 
temples, while the toil of the city is kept in mind 
by the tall chimneys, from which smoke rises up 
into the sky. To the extreme right is a very 
interesting shield packed with curious meaning to 
Here Mr. 


Whall intends to show Geology as it can be sym- 


represent the Science of the Earth. 


bolised (not expressed) in such a material as glass. 
The four quarters of the shield are devoted to the 
four great agencies of geological formation. 

I. Igneous action (the Volcano). 

II. Chemical and organic action (limestone and 
coal). 

III. Aqueous action by deposit: beneath grow- 
ing grass, glasses are shown with a selection of strata 
meant to. be suggestive of alluvium, chalk, oolite, 
sandstone, and mica. 

IV. Aqueous action by erosion (the Glacier). 

There are two other windows in the room: the 
first near the door is designed for welcoming the 


coming and speeding the parting guest. 





The second window is the window of the home 
itself: a studious child, with a lesson book sup- 
ported by decorative brown birch rods, suggests 
work and discipline; while opposite stands a 
happy child, on a carpet of living green grass 
amongst dark trees, at play with battledore and 
shuttlecock. Hospitality is symbolised by bread 
and salt, and Rest by tired birds gone to roost, and 
the sun sinking into the sea. 

Since there could be no view from the windows 
of this room, box-moulded glass in quarry work 
has been used to shut out the dull neighbour- 
hood of London brick, and on this ground are set 
these feasts of colour in which so strong an appeal 
is made to our imagination. 

It has never been satisfactorily explained how it is 
that many people, not otherwise specially energetic, 
start running when they find themselves ccenfronted 
by a flight of steps. The phenomenon is, never- 
theless, often witnessed. The stranger, however, will 
not be tempted to hurry up the stairway where Mr. 
Stirling Lee and Mr. Frith together have thought 
out the modelling of the plaster ceiling and the 


arrangement of the balustrade. 


" 
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The wood, it may be worth remarking in these 
days when it is so difficult to get, and so rarely 
internal English oak 


used for decoration, is 


“builder oake” as Spenser would say, and it 
remains essentially oaf—not smoothed “after the 
similitude of a palace” or any other similitude 
but left as it were “from the chop” in all its 
naturalness and with all its character undisciplined 
and untamed. 

Mr. Cooper and his friends have always striven 
to understand and humour the nature of their 
material, and to work inside its limitations. ‘To 
use a very homely but expressive illustration, they 
have never tried to make silk purses out of sows’ 
ears. If they wished to experiment with so unpromis- 
ing a material, the most they would care to attempt 
would be to see if they could make them into 
decent pieces of leather. Their care is to present 
the true character of the material—that is good 
enough for them. So here both the texture of the 


wood and the texture of the cut are left, and 
the result would open the eyes of those carpenters 
who have learnt so conscientiously to do grievous 
wrong to good wood—with their pitiless shaving 
the their The 


banisters are massively carved in a strapwork pat- 


and iniquities of sand-paper. 
tern, and the soffits above, modelled in low relief 
in a similar pattern, are framed in, to their great 
advantage, by the delightful exigencies of the con- 
struction which shows all the way to the top of the 
house. 

The drawing-room is long and narrow, termin- 
ated at each end by arches, with the windows out- 
The half 
transparent box-moulded glass, with its uncertain 


side in special bays of their own. 


surface, pleasantly breaks and scatters the light, 
and the plain glass is only relieved by three 
shields, an experiment in those colours so difficult 
to bring comfortably together—blue, green, and 
red. The long curved ceiling divided by trans- 
verse ribs is elaborately modelled in low relief, 
resting on a frieze of plaster, and below the wooden 
cornice very beautiful water-colours hang against a 
background of green silk. 

It is worth noting that the woodwork—the 
pilasters on which are placed the stately brackets 
for the electric light, the dado with its shaped 
panels, and the jointed doors with their furniture 
of bronze and silver—is carried out in pear wood, a 
small wood most difficult to get and probably 
never used for such a purpose before. 

One of the fireplaces is hidden in our illustra- 
tions, though the recess in which it is built can 
just be seen behind the long green curtains with 
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their embroidery of Kensington tulips, at one side 
of the room. ‘The fire burns beneath a canopy of 
Irish green marble and red verona, with yellow 
siena in the panels. 

The room designed for a museum is entered by 
a small vaulted vestibule built in Bath stone, with a 
beautiful floor of Pavanazza marble inlaid with red 
and yellow verona. Mr. Stirling Lee has here two 
little figures of Science and Literature standing out 
from the To enter the museum itself, a 
curtain of Mr. Cooke’s must be drawn back, which 
displays a splendid ship with swelling sail and gay 
with many-coloured shields, looking extraordinarily 
intelligent with its eye staring at the prow after the 
picturesque fashion of the ancients. The most 
striking feature here is the gallery, with Mr. Nelson 
Dawson’s metal work, eight feet from the floor and 
reached by a circular iron staircase. Below the 
gallery the room is entirely panelled in mahogany 
while in the gallery itself the walls are hung with 
pieces of morocco leather stained green and laced 
together with white thongs. The room is well 
lighted from the top by square windows of the 
same quarried glass which has been so effectively 


wall. 


used in other parts of the house. 

More armour is seen on the plain walls of Port- 
land stone, in the passages, and on the staircase 
leading to the fragrant bedroom above, where every- 
thing is made of cedar. The walls are cedar, with 
broad panels of rush matting divided by modelled 
pilasters, the wardrobes built into the walls, and 
the furniture carefully designed for its proper place. 
Above there is a narrow frieze painted with a 
curious design in poppies, the flowers of sleep; 
the brass sconces, with their extremely simple 
ornament of plain leaves, hold single lights. Green 
sruges tiles in the fireplace, which is guarded by a 
bronze kerb fender, give a strong colour to the 
room and harmonise well with the soft hue of the 
cedar. 

It is only now that we have arrived at the top 
of the house that I have alluded to the furniture, 


? and so 


which seems to be so truly “at home’ 
thoroughly in harmony with its surroundings as we 
pass from room to room. 

Mr. Kipling has a way of ending some of his 
“ But 
that,” he is accustomed to say, “is another story.” 


“Plain Tales” with an enticing allusion. 


The furniture of Palace Gate House is not exactly 
another story ; it is, indeed, the same story of the 
fitness of things over again, but it is a story worth 
telling, and I hope to have an opportunity of doing 
so in another article. 

GEORGE HARE LEONARD. 
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LEAVES FROM THE SKETCH-BOOK OF 


WILLIAM THOMSON 


Mr. William Thomson, leaves from whose sketch-book are here re- 


produced, is an American by birth, but has resided for some 
considerable time in London. Like most of his countrymen 
who devote themselves to 


Art, he studied in Paris 
under Bonnat and Julian. He has exhibited both 
at the Royal Academy and the National 
Academy of Design, New York, and has 
contributed drawings to several 
American and English maga- 
zines. The accompanying 
sketches were made in 
Switzerland and 


the Riviera 
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Villa Faustina, Cannes 
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NEW 
BY 


ECORATION 
TURE FOR THE 
PALACE, DARMSTADT. 
M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT. 


In considering the decoration and furnishing of 
the room which is here illustrated, one is met by a 
difficulty which necessarily confronts the artist who 
is the showman of his own wares and which makes 
it impossible for him to speak unreservedly about 
them. Modesty forbids he should point out their 
merits, and it is not altogether expedient that he 
should enlarge on their defects. It is therefore 
with a feeling of relief that one turns to consider 
the designs for electric-light fittings designed by 
Mr. Ashbee, and made under his supervision at 
Essex House. Inasmuch as they deal with prob 
lems which are entirely modern, it will be well to 
note with what an open mind the new conditions 
have been studied. In the solution of modern 
problems it is too often the custom to alter and 
adapt some traditional analogous form to meet the 
new requirements, and so the gas bracket or 
chandelier is taken as a model for an electric-light 
fitting, for which it is totally unsuited. An electric 
light may be hung from a wire. 

That is the new and unique condition on which 
these designs are based, and they are all logical 
developments of that. They 
pierced and vepoussé copper, with enamels in bluey- 


are executed in 


greens. In their design one recognises that dainty 
refinement which belongs to all Mr. Ashbee’s 
work, and in their workmanship one welcomes 


again the marks of the hammer and the punch so 
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long banished from the products of the modern 
workshop, and, above all, the evidence of work done 
under human conditions and in the true artist 
spirit. 

It might, indeed, be safely predicated of these 
fittings as well as of the various articles of furniture 
illustrated here, that they have afforded a keen 
pleasure to designer and workman, and it may 
be noted that not a little of the gratification 
felt by a possessor of a piece of such craftsman- 
ship is due to the recognition of and sympathy 
with the pleasure of the workman expressed in his 
work. It is this human 
quality, this unconscious. 
record of hopes and fears, 
of dreams and delights, 
which is so seldom seen in 
these days of mechanical 
The 
hireling of the workshop 
cannot produce it. He is 
merely a cog in the vast 
machine which grinds out 
the latest thing in furni- 
ture as per catalogue, and 
so far as his work is con- 
cerned can hardly be con- 
sidered a human being at 
all. 

The artist who designs 
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to be lived in cannot be quite so independent of his 
clients as the designer of decoration for churches 
or public buildings. From the first he is largely 
influenced by the particular tastes of a particular 
client, and the owner and occupier of a room must 
needs set a mark of individuality on its final effect 
in a thousand subtle ways. 

Although in many cases such an influence is a 
baneful one, in the room we are now considering 
it is a distinct artistic gain. The cultivated taste 
of their Royal Highnesses the Grand Duke and 
Grand Duchess of Hesse have so much influenced 
the final result of the decoration of the room that 
one isa little dubious in accepting the credit which 
belongs to the designer. The general colour 
scheme and much of the decoration, as well as the 
disposition and arrangement of the furniture, were 
all suggested by their Royal Highnesses, and such 
alterations of the original scheme as were required 
all led to a final degree of success which would not 
otherwise have been obtained. Passing to the 
consideration of the decoration of the room itself, 
attention may be called to the two photographs 
which are reproduced here, and which show as far 
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as photographs can the general arrangement of 
its fitments and furnishing. 

Allowance must of course be made for the 
lack of suggestion as to the colour scheme which 
plays such an important part in the ensemble of 
the room, and also for the somewhat spotty effect 
in some parts which results from the inevitable 
distortion of certain tones. For a suggestion as 
to the general scheme the reader must be referred 
to the drawing of the piano which forms the 
coloured illustration to this article, and which 
gives as it were the keynote of the general colour 
scheme of the whole room. 

The lower part of the walls is covered with 
panelling enamelled a creamy white, delicately 
moulded, and slightly enriched with carving. 
Above this a broad space of orange wall-paper is 
introduced. This paper is not executed in tem- 
pera colours, which are apt to be rather chalky 
and lacking in tone, but presents an arrange- 
ment of blurred and blotty tints possessing a fine 
water- colour quality. Above this field of quiet 
and glowing colour the treatment of the wall is 
completed with a narrow band of Tynecastle 
tapestry, where on a gilded ground a flight of 
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birds in grey, white, and orange helps to carry 
out the harmony of colour. 

The open fireplace, which we in England take 
so much as a matter of course, is to a great ex- 
tent an innovation in Germany, where rooms are 
usually heated by means of porcelain stoves. 

Such an arrangement, however successfully it 
may meet the requirements of the case as far as 
heating the room is concerned, is necessarily to 
our minds somewhat comfortless in appearance. 

The treatment of the fireplace has indeed 
come to be considered by our designers as the 
focus for the scheme of the room which it domi- 
nates, and to omit this so important feature 
recalls the method of those famous actors who 
left Hamlet out of the play. 

The fireplace illustrated here consists of a pro- 
jecting overmantel decorated with vertical panels 
of Tynecastle tapestry in green, orange, and silver, 
the vertical lines of which are broken by the central 
clock, which presents a broad space of white wood- 
work and a dial rich with repoussée copper and 
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LOCK PLATE DESIGNED BY M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT 
enamels. Under the shelter of this projecting 
canopy the fireplace is surrounded with glazed 
tiles where green merges into blue, and this 
broad field of colour makes a fine contrast to 
the vepoussée copper hood, which in the heat of 
the fire borrows some of the prismatic radiance 
of the rainbow. The grate stands free on the 
open hearth flanked by the firedogs. On the 
red-brick wall, below the tiles, the fire-irons 
hang in a row, and on these, as on the copper 
kettle and other furnishings, the light glistens 
with a thousand twinkling rays, while the whole 
fireside is suffused with the tempered radiance 
of the shaded electric light. 

Here, again, in the selection of the various 
articles which adorn the mantel, the artist has 
to express his recognition of the tasteful way in 
which her Royal Highness the Grand Duchess 
has arranged everything in harmony with the 
general scheme. One recognises everywhere 
the evidence of a careful and exclusive choice, 
and the individual and intrinsic beauties of 
each ornament are not so apparent as the 
harmonious relationship which exists between 
them. 

One perceives that each “vase and fan” are 
members of an ideal society, and, to follow out 
an obvious analogy, it may be noted that this 
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social idea is at the root of all good decorative 
work. 

And so when the artist becomes, as it were, the 
creator of small kingdoms and principalities in 
form and colour, it is merely the logical outcome 
of such a habit of thought which causes him to try 
and apply to human society the same principles by 
which his tables and chairs have been arranged. 

But to pursue such a line of thought would 
perhaps lead one too far afield, and indeed, in 
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discussing the laws and principles which govern 
matters of decoration, one is beset on all sides by 
a series of such analogies, and to the writer who 
wishes to keep as close as may be to the subject 
in hand without undue digression, it becomes a 
great difficulty to avoid thus being led into a wider 


field. It is with him as with Mr. Dick and his 
famous memorial, wherein the head of Charles the 
First would ever obtrude. 

One realises the existence of certain underlying 
great truths which apply to 
all domains of thought and 
action, and when one 
stumbles unawares on one 
of these, a whole perspec- 
tive of applications reveal 
themselves as in a light- 
ning-flash. Itis this which 
gives a divine significance 
to metaphors and _allego- 
ries. They fix and con- 
fine, as it were, the nebu- 
lous substance of the truth, 
and so truth embodied in 
a tale, a picture, or a mere 
piece of furniture, is the 
more readily perceived and 
understood. 

But these are high mat- 
ters for the mere artist. 

In conclusion one may 
proceed to consider the 
subject of backgrounds 
with reference, in particu- 
lar, to the use of white 
panelling, and the special 
difficulties and advantages 
involved in its use. When 
the background is low 
toned the forms of the 
furniture and ornaments 
melt imperceptibly into 
shade, but here these 
darker things are all out- 
lined in relief against the 
wall, and so their disposal 
requires a more careful 
adjustment. And yet these 
broad spaces of white give 
an added value to tone and 
colour in darker 
things, which show much 
in the same way as some 
brilliantly clad figure in a 
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snowy landscape. One recalls that winter picture 
of a poet too little known: 


The laurels with the winter strive, 
The crocus burnishes alive 
Upon the snow-clad earth. 


And indeed the scheme of white, orange, and green 
which is suggested in these lines is precisely that 
which has been adopted in the room under con- 
sideration. 

M. H. BAILLie Scott. 


NEW ASSOCIATE OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY: W. 
GOSCOMBE JOHN. BY A. 
L. BALDRY. 


Ir would scarcely be possible to 
find a more convincing proof of the value to an 
artist of a sound training in practical craftsman- 
ship than is afforded by the history of Mr. Gos- 
combe John’s experiences. The advocates of 
technical schools could take his career as a text 
upon which to enlarge most persuasively concern- 
ing the advantages of a thorough knowledge of 
working details, and could quote his progress 
from small beginnings to a place among the best 
of our younger sculptors by way of pointing a very 
pretty moral. As an effective illustration of the 
many possibilities of development there are in a 
man who starts his artistic life with a solid basis 
of exact information, and possesses a complete 
equipment of executive capacity, he is peculiarly 
interesting. Early associations and surroundings 
have had a very definite effect in determining the 
character of his esthetic beliefs, and early oppor- 
tunities for practising his craft have matured his 
methods and given him a facility in production 
which is quite uncommon. He has had the 
wisdom to profit by his opportunities, but he has 
also had the discretion to select from the chances 
that have come to him those which would lead 
him step by step towards the realisation of his 
ideals. 

He comes of a family of craftsmen, and owes 
not a little to the fact that even in his childhood 
he was surrounded by an atmosphere of technical 
effort, and had to take his part in the work which 
was being carried on at home. The phases of art 
with which from the first he was brought in con- 
tact were not abstractions to be dreamed over at 
leisure, but clearly stated matters of performance 
in which skill of hand was of higher value than in- 
ventive imagination. The valuable lesson that 


what he was doing had to be done well, and that the 
thorough executive facility of the capable workman 
was of the utmost importance, was impressed upon 
him even before his mind was developed enough 
to be interested in varieties of expression. He 
gained in this way what so few artists are fortunate 
enough to receive—a complete acquaintance with 
the mechanism of art—and established a standard 
of execution, before the wider fancies and deeper 
speculations of the more mature intelligence came 
to complicate his view and to urge him to attempt 
those flights of fancy which need in realisation an 
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One recalls that winter picture 


snowy landscape. 
of a poet too little known: 


The laurels with the winter strive, 
The crocus burnishes alive 
Upon the snow-clad earth. 


And indeed the scheme of white, orange, and green 
which is suggested in these lines is precisely that 
which has been adopted in the room under con- 


sideration. 
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Ir would scarcely be possible to 
find a more convincing proof of the value to an 
artist of a sound training in practical craftsman- 
ship than is afforded by the history of Mr. Gos- 
combe John’s experiences. The advocates of 
technical schools could take his career as a text 
upon which to enlarge most persuasively concern- 
ing the advantages of a thorough knowledge of 
working details, and could quote his progress 
from small beginnings to a place among the best 
of our younger sculptors by way of pointing a very 
pretty moral. As an effective illustration of the 
many possibilities of development there are in a 
man who starts his artistic life with a solid basis 
of exact information, and possesses a complete 
equipment of executive capacity, he is peculiarly 
interesting. Early associations and surroundings 
have had a very definite effect in determining the 
character of his zesthetic beliefs, and early oppor- 
tunities for practising his craft have matured his 
methods and given him a facility in production 
which is quite uncommon. He has had the 
wisdom to profit by his opportunities, but he has 
also had the discretion to select from the chances 
that have come to him those which would lead 
him step by step towards the realisation of his 
ideals. 

He comes of a family of craftsmen, and owes 
not a little to the fact that even in his childhood 
he was surrounded by an atmosphere of technical 
effort, and had to take his part in the work which 
was being carried on at home. ‘The phases of art 


with which from the first he was brought in con- 
tact were not abstractions to be dreamed over at 
leisure, but clearly stated matters of performance 
in which skill of hand was of higher value than in- 
ventive imagination. 


The valuable lesson that 
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what he was doing had to be done well, and that the 
thorough executive facility of the capable workman 
was of the utmost importance, was impressed upon 
him even before his mind was developed enough 
to be interested in varieties of expression. He 
gained in this way what so few artists are fortunate 
enough to receive—a complete acquaintance with 
the mechanism of art—and established a standard 
of execution, before the wider fancies and deeper 
speculations of the more mature intelligence came 
to complicate his view and to urge him to attempt 
those flights of fancy which need in realisation an 
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unhesitating grasp of technical methods. When 
the time arrived for mental expansion he had at 
his fingers’ ends the devices by which his thoughts 
could be made credible ; he knew not only what he 
wanted to do but how he had to do it, and there 
was in his case no need for that painful struggle 
between mind and hand which so often makes in- 
effectual the happiest intentions of an artist who 
launches out upon the troubled sea of production 
imperfectly prepared to grapple with the material 
difficulties that lie in wait for him in every direction. 

The father of Mr. Goscombe John was a wood- 
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carver living at Cardiff, where for a large part of 
his life he was engaged upon the decorative wood- 
work which was being lavishly used in the restora- 
tion of Cardiff Castle, the seat of the Marquis of 
Bute. This restoration was planned by that curi- 
ously original master of Gothic architecture, William 
Burges, and the designs which he provided de- 
manded from the craftsmen employed to give them 
form a high degree of practical efficiency. As an 
assistant to his father the young artist had many 
chances of acquiring experience that has been of 
infinite value to him since in his profession. He 
quickly became proficient as a carver both in 
wood and stone, and skilful in his treatment 
of architectural details; he fell under influ- 
ences that shaped his mind and showed him 
the wider possibilities of his work ; and he 
made friends whose interest has been of 
benefit to him in the building up of the 
reputation he now enjoys. 

To his contact with William Burges is, 
indeed, due a very perceptible tendency in 
his present-day production. He is emphati- 
cally a lover of the Gothic spirit, and aims at 
expressing it in his work. The severity and 
dignity of the style appeal to him most 
strongly, and, despite his occasional digres- 
sions into the methods of other schools, he 
seems most at home when he can occupy 


himself with the particular characteristics that 


assort best with his sympathies. He contends 
that to the dweller in Northern Europe Gothic 
ruggedness has a truer meaning than the 
sensuousness of the Italian School or the 
sublime realism of the Greeks. But in this 
logical conviction he has certainly been con- 
firmed by circumstances which determined the 
more or less unconscious bent of his mind, 
and converted a kind of general belief, spring- 
ing from early associations, into the clear 
preference which governs him now. ‘The 
seeds of this preference were sown in his 
childhood, when as a choir boy in Llandaff 
Cathedral he was surrounded daily with object 
lessons very well calculated to bring home to 
him the exquisite charm of Gothic art in its 
purest form; and as he grew up he yielded 
the more readily to the persuasive influence of 
the one master who could rival the great archi- 
tects of the past in artistic adaptability and 
inventiveness. 

In quite another way this acquaintanceship 
had indirectly some consequences of much 
importance to him, for it led to that move from 
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Cardiff to London by which the development of his 
power as a sculptor was made practicable. He had 
met, while he was engaged at Cardiff Castle, the head 
of an architectural carving firm to which Burges was 
accustomed to entrust the execution of such de- 
tails of his designs as need not necessarily be carried 
out on the spot, and from this employer of artistic 
labour he had received a promise of work when the 
time came for him to seek wider opportunities than 
were open to him in his native place. He was able 
to claim the fulfilment of this promise at the be- 
ginning of 1882, when he felt justified in tempting 
fortune in London, and was at once engaged as one 
of the staff of carvers in the workshops of this firm. 
But although he was in this way established in a 
position that brought him in the wherewithal to 
exist, he had aspirations beyond supplying the 
mere needs of the moment, and set himself to 
strive with all his energies to prove that he had 
qualifications for the higher walks of art. Day by 
day he laboured in the workshop ; but each night 
saw him diligent in study at the Lambeth School 
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of the City Guilds, where 
he had the inestimable 
advantage of supervision 
and tuition from M. 
Dalou, who may fairly be 
said to have founded, 
during the few years of 
his residence in_ this 
country, that younger 
school of British sculp- 
ture which is to-day giving 
such remarkable proofs of 
vitality. 

After this course of 
practice under M. Dalou, 
and Mr. Frith, the master 
of the modelling class at 
Lambeth, Mr. Goscombe 
John passed into the 
Academy Schools, but 
for some years after his 
admission he followed the 
same routine of daily work 
as a carver and nightly 
attendance at the Academy 
modelling class. In 1888, 
however, he made a useful 
addition to his experi- 
ences, for he spent a holi- 
day in Italy, going, with 
some fellow-students, as a 
passenger in a_ collier 
bound for Naples. Early in the following year he 
undertook another excursion abroad, and by the 
advice of Lord Leighton he arranged his journey 
so as to give himself as ample a chance as possible 
of seeing people of different types, and ancient 
art examples of the finest kind. Under this inspi- 
ration he began in Greece, visiting Athens and 
Olympia, and then passing through Constantinople 
and Smyrna to Cairo, and back home by way of 
Athens again, and Italy. To the comprehensive- 
ness of this trip, and to the facility it afforded him 
for the comparison of the noble works of the classic 
sculptors which are preserved in towns to which he 
went, was doubtless due a measure of the inspira- 
tion that distinguished the group with which in the 
same year he took the gold medal and travelling 
scholarship offered by the Academy for competitors 
among students in sculpture. 

This award made necessary another period of 
foreign travel, and on this occasion he sought the 
advice of Sir Edward Burne-Jones as to the places 
he might most profitably see. The route that was 











given him was well calculated to increase his know- 
ledge of varieties of architectural style and con- 
trasting characteristics of ornament. It introduced 
him to the quaint Romanesque towns in the South 
of France, Carcassonne, Arles, Le Puy, Nismes, 
and Avignon ; it led him across the Mediterranean 
to Tunis, and back again to Palermo, Syracuse, 
Girgenti, and Taormina; it included a tour 
through Algiers to Biskra, and brought him by 
Oran and Tangiers to Spain, where he studied those 
delightful juxtapositions of Moorish and Gothic 
architecture which are provided in Malaga, Seville, 
Cordova, Granada, Toledo, Burgos, Avila, and 
other towns of the same type ; and it finally landed 
him in Paris by way of Poitiers, Tours, and 
Chartres. He spent three months in these com- 
plicated journeyings, collecting endless impres- 
sions of unfamiliar phases of art, and making 
notes and rapid sketches of many things that 
seemed to him worthy of record. After this he 
paused for a year in Paris, where he set to work 
in a studio of his own, not attaching himself to 
any particular master, but gleaning information 
wherever he saw a chance of adding to his store. 
Among other studios that were open to him was 
that of M. Rodin, to whom he had been given an 
introduction, and he had the advantage of some- 
thing more than an acquaintance with this most 
remarkable of French sculptors. 

During this period he produced his first large 
statue — Morpheus — which appeared at the 
Academy in 1891 ; and he has since been repre- 
sented there annualiy by work of importance. In 
1892 he contributed a bronze Study of a Head ; 
in the following year another statue, a large nude 
figure of A Girl Binding her Hair ; three things 
in 1894, the Morpheus in bronze, a portrait bust, 
and the model for his statue of St. John the Bap- 
tist, which, cast in block tin, stands now as the 
centre to a fountain in the garden of St. John’s 
Lodge, Regent’s Park ; and in the succeeding 
years he has sent an array of productions, among 
which the most notable are the statue of 4A Boy 
at Play, bought by the trustees of the Chantrey 
Fund in 1896 ; a decorative relief, Zhe Glamour 
of the Rose ; the marble bust of Mrs. Herbert Cory; 
and the curiously fanciful figure, 7ze Z7f, which 
was prominent at Burlington House last spring. 
Of all classes of his work it is possible to speak 
in the highest terms, for he is not only an artist 
of rare imaginative power, but he is an executant 
of especial skill, and this combination of ability 
is as evident in his practical productions as it is 
in his more abstract efforts. It certainly dis- 
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tinguishes such works as his memorial Grief, and 
the dainty monument erected to commemorate a 
group of village worthies, a delicate piece of fancy 
in which a little country maiden is used to typify 
the simplicity of the rural existence. 

His election as an Associate of the Academy is 
sufficiently recent to be a matter for congratulation. 
It is an appropriate recognition of the part that 
the young artist has already played successfully 
in the world of art, and it is a marked expression 
of the confidence which those who know him 
best have in his future progress. He graduated 
from the Academy, he has steadily added by his 
contributions to the value and interest of its ex- 
hibitions, and from one of its show pupils he has 
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Artistic Copyright 


developed into a member who is heartily welcomed 
within its ranks. The sequence of events is 
natural enough, but the brevity of his term of wait- 
ing outside is sufficiently unusual to be worthy of 
special note. For a man to gain the gold medal 
and to be chosen to the Associateship within a 
period of less than ten years is something more 
than a piece of rare good luck ; it is an avowal of a 
very strong conviction on the part of the Academy 
concerning his powers, and it is a fact the signifi- 
cance of which can scarcely be over-estimated. But 
every one who has studied Mr. Goscombe John’s 
work will feel that there has been no undue haste, 
and that the selection is entirely appropriate. 


FEW WORDS TO FELLOW 
ART-WORKERS UPON THE 
PROPOSED ARTISTIC COPY- 
RIGHT BILL. BY W. REY- 
NOLDS-STEPHENS. 

As long ago as 1875 the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the artistic copyright laws was generally 
acknowledged, and a Royal Commission was then 
appointed to go into all copyright matters. It 
was in 1878 that those gentlemen issued their 
Report, but no practical result has followed. 

Some three years ago a body of artists in 
London, feeling that something should be done 7e 
artistic rights, appointed a committee representing 
painting, drawing (architectural and design), sculp- 
ture, and engraving, to investigate the artist’s 
position, and suggest remedies for some of the 
many defects. That our committee arrived at 
their conclusions, which form the basis of the new 
Bill, in no hasty or ill-considered manner, you will 
understand when I tell you that we devoted some 
seventy meetings of four hours each to the matter, 
during which every artistic point we could think 
of was discussed and re-discussed, with the assist- 
ance throughout of a most painstaking lawyer, Mr. 
H. A. Voysey; the results of our labours being 
drafted into Bill form by and under the advice of 
Mr. T. E. Scrutton, whose high reputation as a 
leading authority on copyright law gives us a 
feeling of confidence on that score. 

As far as possible we have adopted the sugges- 
tions of the Royal Commission of 1878 except 
where we felt them to be seriously opposed to artists’ 
interests ; the twenty years which have elapsed 
since then, alone makes differences. Further, 
we have endeavoured to consider the matter from 
the public standpoint, and to see that no important 
rights are interfered with. 
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I find it very difficult without unduly lengthening 
this article to foresee and reply to each point any 
art-worker might ask information upon with regard 
to his own particular case. Alas! I find that few 
artists know anything at all correctly of their copy- 
rights. It has long been a pet idea of mine that the 
instillation of a practical working knowledge of the 
rights attaching to his works should be a part of 
every art-student’s training, and I trust when the 
amended state of affairs is an accomplished fact that 
the Royal Academy and other great art schools of 
the country will take the matter up, have it reduced 
to the simplest form of a digest, and issued to every 
student, who should be required to know it; thus 
each would have an additional weapon with which 
to enter the great struggle of life. 

Now, of course, in legal matters it is impossible 
for an artist to state that such and such is the 
law; one has to allow for what one judge or 
another may deem to be its true interpretation ; I can 
but endeavour to place before you what I believe to 
be a true outline of the Acts under which we artists 
obtain such rights as we now enjoy, and then to 
show you in what manner the new Artists’ Copy- 
right Bill proposes to amend our chief grievances. 

The laws now in force : 

The oldest of these, known as the Engraving 
Acts, are three in number, dated 1734, 1761, 1774. 
They may be claimed to accord protection to all 
prints produced by engraving and by all processes 
allied to engraving. By these three bills all such 
works obtain protection for twenty-eight years ; 
but it is compulsory to sign and date them in 
order to establish the commencement of the term. 

In the case of a commission given for the execu- 
tion of any such work, the copyright thereof passes 
to the giver of commission. 

Transfers of copyright and of licenses have to 
be in writing, signed in presence of two or more 
witnesses. I had better at once and for all explain 
the words “ transfer of copyright and licenses.” 

If an artist sells or assigns his copyright in a 
work, all his rights over reproductions and copies 
of it whatsoever cease; but he can, instead of so 
doing, sell or grant a license to use his copyright, 
specifying therein any agreed conditions as to what 
it shall be limited to; meanwhile he retains control 
of his copyright: thus “a license” is only part ot 
“a copyright.” 

Engravings which are reproductions of pictures, 
drawings, &c., protected by the 1862 Act (ex- 
plained later) come under the operation of that 
law, being pendent upon the copyright of the 
originals from which they are made. 
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Next in sequence comes the Sculpture Act of 
1814. This is without doubt the best of all existing 
art laws: the favourable nature of its framing is 
chiefly due to the influence of a sculptor, viz., 
Chantrey, that benefactor to his fellow-artists. By 
it a sculptor obtains copyright for fourteen years in 
each work, and if at the end of this term he is still 
alive, the copyright is made by this Act to remain 
to him for a further fourteen years. 

Signing and dating work is compulsory. 

Transfers of copyright have to be in writing, 
signed, with two or more witnesses. 

The weak point is that sculpture appears not to 
be protected against copies on the flat, #e, by 
painting, drawing, engraving, and photography. 

In 1862 painting, drawing, and photography 
were accorded copyright protection. 

This Act is the most unsatisfactory of all exist- 
ing fine art laws, and it alone amply justifies a 
vigorous appeal from artists for an amended artistic 
copyright law. 

By this Act, the author of every original painting, 
drawing, and photograph is apparently intended to 
enjoy copyright for life and seven years in his 
works. 

Signing and dating works is not necessary, but 
registration at Stationers’ Hall is compulsory ; not 
only the registration of transfers of copyright, but 
registration of ownership by the author himself. 

Transfers have to be in writing. With works on 
commission, the copyright is the property of the 
giver of commission. 

The great grievance is the badly worded main 
clause, whereby the safety of the copyright is all 
made dependent upon a specific document being 
created before or at the time of the first sale of 
the work itself. 

Please remember that in a work of fine art (and 
this is where our work differs so much from the 

literary man’s) there are two distinct properties: 
1. The work itself as such; 2. The copyright, 
or the source for endless and various reproduc- 
tions. Now this Act, professing to deal only with 
the second property—copyright—illogically makes 
the very existence of that copyright pendent upon 
a dealing with the first property—the work itself. 

Although this Act applies equally to drawings and 
photographs, let me take a picture as an example 
of its application. If, when selling a picture, the 
author intends to include the copyright in the 
transaction, he, the author, must, at or before the 
sale, sign and give to the purchaser a document 
stating that copyright passes to the buyer. If, how- 
ever, the author at the first sale of the picture wishes 
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to reserve copyright, it is useless to write any such 
reservation himself; he must obtain the buyer’s 
signature to a document reserving copyright to the 
author. Where no such specifically signed docu- 
ment is made, one way or the other, at or before 
the sale, copyright lapses,—is lost! Itis a terrible 
state of affairs, for by it I am sure I can truly say 
that very few existing pictures have any copyright 
remaining. ‘This is unsatisfactory both for author 
and purchaser. 

By this Act the architect and designer get pro- 
tection to their drawings as such. 

The last and only other law affecting any class 
of art-workers is “The Patents, Designs, and 
‘Trade Marks Act ” of 1883. 

When designs become applied to articles of 
manufacture, then the interests of others besides 
the artist arise. Such things are not made and 
sold primarily as works of art; utility is the first 
consideration, beauty a minor one; consequently 
they come under another class of law, and the pro- 
tection accorded is less, being for five years from 
the date of registration; such registration under 
various Classes is necessary. 

This last Act we make no proposal of changing. 

I have not spoken of International Copyright, 
as our Bill does not propose to deal with it. 

That is a rough sketch of the existing artistic laws. 

Now for our proposed Bill whereby all fine art 
laws will be consolidated and all existing Acts 
repealed (excepting “The Patents, Designs, and 
Trades Marks Act,” 1883). 

I will first put down the main principles of our 
Bill, and then I will proceed to offer explanation 
upon each in turn. 

1. That copyright in an original work of fine 
art is to date from the commencement of the 
execution thereof, and shall last for the life of the 
author and thirty years after his death. 

(“ Original work of fine art” is defined to mean 
“a work of fine art made by a person from or 
according to his own original design.”) 

2. That copyright in a work of fine art made 
from the design of another, in a cast, from nature, 
and in a photograph, shall date from registration 
and last for thirty years. 

3. That copyright in works of fine art shall 
belong to the author until expressly assigned. 

4. That registration of copyright and of all deal- 
ings therewith shall be compulsory, except in the 
case of the author of an original work of fine art. 

5. That all original works of fine art are, irre- 
spective of class, dealt with upon the same basis. 

Re principle 1: (a) Life and thirty years is the 
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term suggested by the Royal Commission of 1878 
as suitable and fair, being that accorded to literary 
works, It should prove a benefit to widows and 
children of artists whose works during their life 
are not valued for reproductions, but afterwards 
may become so. (6) Artistic works are not now 
protected against infringement until they are com- 
pleted (except by common law). We have estab- 
lished protection from the very commencement of 
the execution. This may not be necessary with 
literary works, but with ours the case is very dif- 
ferent: what pirate could in, say, five minutes, 
make any really serious crib from the main plot of 
an unfinished manuscript of a book ?—at most some 
details could be absorbed ; yet we know well that 
during two minutes’ inspection by a skilled pirate 
of an unfinished picture the whole main intention 
of the artist can be taken in for imitation. 

Re 2. Thirty years is suggested by Royal Com- 
mission, and we consider it ample for business 
purposes. ‘Works from designs of another -hav- 
ing thirty years.” I find my artist friends do not 
understand how small a class comes under this 
heading. It is only in cases such as where an 
engraving is made from an old master, or from a 
work in which no British copyright exists, that it 
applies. When thc-engraving is from the original 
work of another artist alive, or not thirty years 
dead, that engraving would be made and published 
only by the exercise of the copyright of the original 
work, and its duration could run, as might be 
agreed, up to the life and thirty years of the author 
of the original. 

Re 3. Upon this question we differ entirely from 
the Royal Commissioners, who, although acknow- 
ledging that artists unanimously felt that the copy- 
right in their works, until expressly assigned, should 
belong to them; yet those gentlemen, owing to 
difficulties ve portraits and because they could see 
no solution of this question, recommended (I see 
they were not unanimous about it, only a majority 
thought so) that copyright should in all cases pass 
to the buyer of work where no document to the 
contrary is made. They evidently felt that it might 
be fair to let copyright in general works of art 
remain with the author, but they would not allow 
it in the case of portraits, and to separate the two 
cases they considered impossible owing to the 
difficulties of deciding where portraiture ends. 
They argued—if of persons, then why not include 
also an animal, or a pack of hounds, a house or a 
room, and soon? And therefore we artists were 
always to suffer loss of copyright! We frankly 
acknowledge that a man has a right to be protected 
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against reproductions being made of a portrait of, 
say, his wife or daughter, without his permission : 
that is a natural objection. But with a portrait of 
his dog there can be no such legitimate objection ; 
if he does not pay for the copyright, why should 
the artist not be able to use it ? 

Now, we claim to have solved the difficulty fairly 
by defining a portrait. “Any work shall be con- 
sidered a portrait whose principal object is the 
representation in any form of art of any person.” 
And then (although keeping to our principle that 
the author retains copyright) our Bill provides: 
“Tn case any work the subject of copyright under 
this Act shall be a portrait made on the request of 
any person for valuable consideration, though the 
copyright remain in the author or his assigns, no 
person, whether the author or his assigns or not, 
shall be entitled to make a copy of such work, or 
to sell, distribute, let for hire, or exhibit such work 
or any copy thereof without the consent in writing 
of the owner of such portrait for the time being.” 

If the Royal Commissioners’ suggestion became 
law, @.e., that copyright should always pass to the 
buyer of a work, it would be most unfair to sculptors, 
depriving them of an old-standing right and one which 
is even more important to them than to a painter. 
For whereas a picture cannot be multiplied by any 
copies so exactly in facsimile (except by the artist 
himself) as to be passed off to an expert as 
original, yet sculpture in metal, bas-reliefs especially, 
could be so closely copied by casting, and in un- 
limited numbers, that even the sculptor himself 
might have difficulty in identifying the original. 

4. Re Registration. This is a question on which 
there are arguments for and against; but we 
decided in favour of it, believing it would be in 
the interests of both author and public that 
there should be some established record of all 
dealing with copyrights. One exception only has 
been made in the Bill to this—viz., the person 
who gives a commission for a work to be executed, 
such as a drawing for an illustration (with the 
knowledge of the person employed that it is for 
publication in some definite form), then in such a 
case the employer is to have the sole license to 
reproduce that work in the understood form only, 
without having to register such transfer of license. 
This is provided to facilitate such transactions as 
between publishers of daily illustrated papers and 
artists, where time is a great consideration and the 
labour of registering each drawing would be con- 
siderable. 

5. Not only are the original works themselves 
put upon the same basis, but with two exceptions 
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the reproduction of all classes will be treated 
equally ; the two exceptions being (1) reproductions 
of designs (as explained) when applied to articles 
of manufacture; (2) buildings made from the 
designs of architects. It was felt that these could 
not practically be protected ; this was the opinion 
of architects themselves, and was also the view of 
the Royal Commission. Of course their drawings 
or even model designs would be protected against 
infringement as such. 

Amongst the various other points we have duly 
considered and provided for are the following. 
It would no longer be possible as is now the case 
(see the judgments given in the noted Hanfstaengl 
v. The Empire Palace Co., ve “ Living Pictures ”) 
to copy a copyright work as a “living picture ;” 
neither would copies of pieces of sculpture on the 
flat—as by drawings, photos, &c.—be allowed ; 
our argument being that if there is any commercial 
value in the reproduction of an artist’s work in any 
form, he himself should be entitled to reap some 
benefit from it. 

This Bill which is to be presented to Parliament 
through the Royal Academy, who have given it 
most careful consideration and assistance, goes 
forward justly claiming to be the Bill of the artists 
of Great Britain and Ireland, having already received 
the support of almost every well-established artist 
society in the kingdom (the one or two who have not 
already replied will no doubt have done so before 
this article appears). Never before has anything 
with such far-reaching support been attempted by 
artists for artists ; but the time is fully ripe, and 
unless we stand shoulder to shoulder for the cause 
and make a statement of our just demands, some- 
thing may be done on our behalf by persons inca- 
pable of understanding our requirements. The great 
danger of having others do things for us, with how- 
ever good intention, is just now clearly apparent, 
fora Bill is at the moment still before a Committee 
of the House of Lords proposing to consolidate 
all copyright matters—literary, dramatic, musical, 
and artistic—under one Act ; but by the system of 
amalgamation adopted and the evident want of 
proper knowledge of artists’ requirements, we should 
suffer severely if it became law. Of course our 
committee did all it could to have it shown how 
unsatisfactory that Bill would be ; and now we hope, 
if artists will unite and show an undivided front 
in support of our own Bill, all will be well. Should 
the Artists’ Bill become law, even if it is not fault- 
less, yet at least every artist, irrespective of his 
class, will be standing upon a juster and better 
basis. 


STUDIO-TALK. 


(From our own Correspondents. ) 


ONDON.—Mr. Nico Jungmann’s curiously 
individual methods of design and execu- 
tion impart to his productions a charac- 
ter that is always acceptable. He works 
with a plain preference for well con- 

sidered placing and judicious arrangement; and 
aims habitually at a certain ornamental quality both 
in his choice of subject and technical treatment. 
Yet he is at the same time thoroughly happy in his 


FROM A WATER-COLOUR BY NICO JUNGMANN 
(By permission of Messrs. Dowdeswell & Dowdeswell) 
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observation of the individualities of his sitters, and 
gives the peculiar atmosphere of Dutch life with 
absolute appropriateness. The exhibition of his 
drawings at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery is fasci- 
nating as a statement of his creed, and shows 
persuasively with what consistent taste he illustrates 
his convictions. His work is characteristically 
Dutch in its precision and love of detail, but is 
somewhat exceptional in its gaiety and delicacy of 
colour. It has all the tenderness of tone that 
belongs to the school with an additional charm of 
brilliant combination. It is quite in the fitness 
of things that with his particular tendencies Mr. 
Jungmann should be turning his attention to fresco 
painting ; he is especially suited for this branch of 
art practice. Those works he has already executed 


in this method are in every way excellent ; and he 
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(By permission of Messrs. Dowdeswell & 


is shortly to carry out an important series of wall 
decorations for a music sa/on at Brussels, a series 
of life-size figures of the people of Volendam and 
Zealand. 


The decorative panel by Mr. Stanley N. Babb, 
of which a reproduction is given, is the one with 
which, at the end of last year, he gained the prize 
for a “‘ modelled design of figures and ornament ” 
in the annual competition among the students of 
the Royal Academy. It is a good example of 
florid ornamentation, erring perhaps a little in the 
direction of an unduly pictorial treatment, but 
handled with considerable vigour and designed 
with a clear understanding of the value of line. 
As the production of a young artist it is full of pro- 
mise, and seems to foreshadow something a little 
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‘“VINTAGE.” PLASTER PANEI 


His de- 


has 


out of the common in his future work. 
very 


velopment will be interesting, for he 


definite possibilities. 


The election of three Associates of the Royal 


S4/\ 


A 


STAINED SYCAMORE HANGING CABINET 
(See Liverpool Studio-Talk) 


BY EDWIN JOLLIFFE 


BY STANLEY BABB 


Academy, which took place on the last day of 
January, was more satisfactory in its result than 
surprising. Mr. Alfred East, who has on previous 
occasions received very substantial support, suc- 
ceeded in gaining a majority, and with him were 

elected Mr. A. S. Cope 

and Mr. W. Goscombe 

John. The accession of 

Mr. East to the Academy 

ranks is a matter for con- 

gratulation, for it does 
much to reduce that dis- 
proportion between the 
representation of figure 
and_ landscape 
which has lately been too 
evident at Burlington 
House ; and it brings into 
the Academic fold an 
artist of rare gifts and very 
well established reputa- 
tion. The consistent merit 
of his work fully justifies 
the choice. A recapitula- 
tion of his successes is 
unnecessary now, as his 
career was fully dealt with 
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in these pages in April 
1896. Mr. A. S. Cope is 
possibly less of a popular 
favourite than Mr. East, 
but he is a sound and able 
painter who has earned 
recognition by serious 
efforts that have always 
been perfectly legitimate 
in treatment and dignified 
in style; and Mr. Gos- 
combe John is a young 
sculptor who less than ten 
years ago gained one of 
the chief honours that the Academy offers to its ship. He has since then made very evident the 


STENCILLED COVE OF CEILING BY R. BONSEY 
(See Liverpool Studio- Talk) 


** AIR” PLAQUE BY FLORENCE CARTWRIGHT “WATER” PLAQUE BY FLORENCE CARTWRIGHT 
(See Liverpool Studio- Talk) (See Liverpool Studio- Talk) 


students—the gold medal and travelling scholar- fact that his early success was not the outcome of 
some momentary inspira- 
tion, but the first marked 
step in a career that is 
already distinguished. 





Although the Academy 
has gained greatly by the 
addition of these three 
artists to its roll, it has 
suffered an almost irrepar- 
able loss by the death of 
another Associate—Mr. H. 
Bates. He was one of the 
most admirable among our 
imaginative sculptors, an 

PAINTED WALL DECORATION BY W. A, MARTIN artist whose gifts were of 
(See Liverpool Studio- Talk) the highest rank, and a 
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craftsman of — singular 
ability. He had _pro- 
duced during the fifteen 
years of his working life 
many splendid achieve- 
ments, and was actually 
engaged at the time of 
his death on works that 
would have ranked among 
the most notable efforts 
that have marked the later 
years of this century. His 
place will be a difficult 
one to fill, for he had an 
individuality, both in ideas 
and execution, that was 
quite exceptional ; and he 
had chosen a direction 
that lay in most respects 
apart from that of the PORTION OF CARTOON FOR PAINTED FRIEZE BY WILLIAM J. MEDCALF 
bulk of his contempora- (See Liverpool Studio- Talk) 

ries. By the public he 

will, perhaps, be best re- 

membered as the sculptor of the great statue of exhibition given a place in the courtyard of Bur- 
Lord Roberts, which was at a recent Academy  lington House. 


The first exhibition of the new Pastel Society 
is not merely promising, it is actually a very re- 
markable collection of interesting work. A great 
many artists who have gained distinction in other 

=. forms of practice contribute, and the variety of 
=== their effort gives a good suggestion of the possi- 
 & @ @ BABY bilities of the pastel medium. Some of the best 
FATHER GUARDS HIS ge) & things come from abroad, from contributors who 
have long been known as skilful pastellists, but 
British artists are also well represented. M. 
Besnard shows what is, perhaps, the finest example 
in the place—a female nude, After the Bath,which 
is quite admirable in its draughtsmanship and 
GENTLE MOON THE & modelling, and most masterly in design. Another 
& SHEPHERDESS @& nude by M. Emile Wauters, Femme au Miroir, is 
: . extremely well handled ; and there is real beauty 
both of conception and execution in M. Levy- 
Dhurmer’s Za Cruche Cassée. Some excellent 
figure subjects come also from Mr. S. J. Solo- 
mon, Mr. Byam Shaw, Mr. Bernard Partridge, 
Mr. E. A. Abbey, and Mr. P. de Josselin de Jong. 
Of the landscapes the most noteworthy are M. 
Thaulow’s dignified winter scenes, Me/ting ce and 
On the Riverside ; Mr. Arthur Tomson’s studies 
from nature ; Mr. Mark Fisher’s and Mr. Clausen’s 
\ neon on “sen ets eois* pastoral subjects ; and the slighter notes by Mr. 
BY ALICE HORTON B. Priestman, Mr. Edward Stott, and Mr. H. B. 
(See Liverpool Studio- Talk) Brabazon. In portraiture the most distinguished 
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examples come from Mr. G. F. Watts, Mr. G. H. 
Boughton, Mrs. Jopling, and Mr. Rothenstein ; and 
some good drawings by Mr. Harold Speed, Mr. 
Melton Fisher, Mr. Whistler, and Mr. M. Bauer 
help to raise the average of the collection. 


IVERPOOL. — The recent exhibition 
held in connection with the distribu- 
tion of prizes at the School of Art, 
Mount Street, afforded an _ oppor- 
tunity of noticing a satisfactory ad- 

vance in the students’ work during the last twelve 
months, more especially in the applied art section. 
The new head-master, Mr. Frederick V. Burridge, 
and his assistant master, Mr. R. R. Carter, have 
in a comparatively brief period attracted a number 
of promising and capable students, and created a 
new enthusiasm for design which had previously 
been scarcely recognised in this school. 


Miss Florence Cartwright has four clever plaques 
representing the Z/ements, designed for under- 
glaze painting, the colour treatment of which is 
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admirable. Miss Mabel Syson’s printed silk hang- 
ing is pleasant in colour, dark blueish-green on 
pale yellowy-green, and when broken by folds of 
the material would have a decidedly rich effect. 


A very successful hanging cabinet, about three feet 
wide, in stained sycamore wood, designed and 
executed by Edwin Jolliffe, commands attention, 
as also a panelled chest of stained oak decorated 
with ivory gesso by the same student. The cabinet 
here illustrated has a dark green ground, light warm 
green floral pattern with pale yellow flowers, and blue 
“eyes” to the peacock’s tail; the colours are well 
contrasted, and produce a rich effect under the 
polished surface. R. Bonsey’s stencilled landscape 
is applied to the cove of the common room of the 
school. The plaster is prepared with flatted blush 
colour paling away to yellow at the top. W. A. 
Martin’s painted wall decoration, here illustrated, 
is a good study in colour of an incident from Morte 
@ Arthur. 


A processional frieze, 18 feet long, for decoration 
of a staircase, is an ambi- 
tious composition by Wil- 
liam J. Medcalf, who is 
now working out the full- 
size cartoons, of one of 
which a portion is here 
illustrated. In book il- 
lustration there are three 
decorative pages of “The 
Shepherd’s Song,” by Miss 
Alice Horton (see illus- 
tration, page 129). This 
student also showed some 
very clever designs for an 
alphabet with original 
verses. H. B. B. 


UDAPEST.— 

It is indeed a 
noteworthy 

fact that our 

town, hitherto 

so indifferent to the inte- 
rests of art, should have no 
less than four exhibitions 
open at once. Three of 
these are devoted exclu- 
sively to the work of Hun- 
garian artists. One is the 
show of the Society of de- 


BY PHILIPP LASZLO corative artists in their new 
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Palace ; a second, held in their old Galleries, in- 
cludes pictures by the members of the Nagybanya 
Society of Painters, whilst in the National Salon is 
a little exhibition of pictures and sketches by 
various native artists. The fourth exhibition, only 
mentioned here for the sake of completeness, is 
one of masterpieces of engraving and etching by 
foreigners, affording us an excellent opportunity of 
studying the modern methods employed in black 
and white art, which is, as is well known, still quite 
in its infancy in Hungary. 


Amongst the most notable Hungarian artists 
is the portrait painter Philipp Laszlé, who has so 
far developed no special mannerism, but in every 
case chooses the style and accessories most suitable 
to his subject. How fresh and full of unconscious 
naiveté are his presentments of children, how full 
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of dignity and delicacy are those cf women, yet 
with it all how inexorably faithful are the like- 
nesses : for this gifted exponent of human nature 
never tampers with the truth, there is no toning 
down of character, no touching up of features, and 
it is this absolute veracity which gives io his por- 
traits their wonderfully life-like and striking effect. 


This young painter is about to visit Windsor 
Castle in order to paint the portrait of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. During his stay in England an 
exhibition of his work will be held in London. 


In the next number I shall have some more to 
say concerning the Nagybanya. 


0.3. 


ARIS. — I am 
sorry that, from 
their very sub- 
ject, I cannot 
fully describe 

as they deserve the draw- 
ings by M. Georges Bot- 
tini, displayed at Klein- 
mann’s, in the Rue de la 
Victoire, for the scenes he 
has elected to depict, 
characteristic as they are, 
demand a certain degree of 
Nevertheless it is 
see how 


reserve. 
a pleasure to 
artistically, how skilfully, 
M. Bottini has treated these 
night restaurants, these 
bars and their frequenters, 
to note these strange dishes 
of colour, these vibrating 
patches of golden yellows, 
and blood-reds, and vivid 
blues which sparkle like 
jewels against their dull 
backgrounds of sepia. His 
draughtsmanship, while re- 
calling Constantin Guys, 
has a certain simplicity 
akin to that of Forain, with 
something of the deforma- 
tion of Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Yet it is quite original ; for 
everything has been seen 
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spirit, full of humour, _ several pieces of furniture designed by him. He is 
sparkling, keen, and also working at his illustration of Renan’s “ Priére 
fanciful. sur l’Acropole,” to be published by the firm of 
—— Pelletan. He is, moreover, engaged on a series of 
The reputation of twelve deco- 
the late Eugéne rative panels 
Boudin was neither to be repro- 
raised nor lowered by duced in 
the exhibition of his lithography 
work organised byhis_ by the firm 
admirers at the Ecole of Draeger. 
des Beaux-Arts. It I shall have 
was, however, some- something 
thing of a vindication to say of 
of his memory as an _ this interest- 
independent artist ing effort at 
that he should have a future date. 
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received the _ hospi- — osiedets 
BY MDLLE. HALLE I ENAMELLED BUTTON 


tality of these austere I referred BY MDLLE. HALLE 
walls, although this recently to 
tardy “‘ official” recognition can add nothing to his_ the jewels 
fame. He is, as he always was, a delightful painter, exhibited by Mdlle. Hallé at the Galerie des Artistes 
a sincere and viva- Modernes in the Rue Caumartin. Reproduc- 
cious observer of tions of these works are now given here, and 
nature, and as such —" <a they speak for themselves. 


we admire him now, 

as we admired him BY 

before. Whether his M. Francis Jourdain is exhibiting at Hesséle’s 
subject be his own La ’ ‘ a series of pastels, drawings, and etchings. 
dear Normandy, or % ee. They are landscapes for the most part, ex- 


Venice, or the shores xs , tremely simple in style, and revealing on the 
of the Mediterranean, . part of the painter a regard rather for expres- 
or Holland or Brit- sion and form than for colouring ; as witness 
tany, he is always eniateniitens debian a set of sepia landscapes, which, despite 
charming and always BY MDLLE. HALLE their monochrome uniformity, are full of cha- 
interesting, clear and racter, and often reach the highest level. M. 
precise, and  abso- Jourdain shows distinct advance in these works ; 
lutely sincere in his work. his manner is becoming broader and more distinc- 
— tive. His etchings, too, are perceptibly improving, 
M.  Bellery- 
Desfontaines, 
whose abilities 
are well known 
to the readers of 
THE Stupi0, is 
completing a 
large piece of 
decorative work 
for the H6pital 
Broca, which 
will figure in the 
Salon of the 
Société Nation- 
ale, together with ENAMELLED CLOAK-CLASP BY MDLLE. HALLE 
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one of his best examples 
being the coloured plate, 
called Femme de jadis. 


The “Peintres - Litho- 
graphes ” have recently held 
their second exhibition at 
the Salon du _ Figaro—a 
rather poor display, con- 
sidering how strong the 
feeling for lithography is in 
France at the moment. 
Lepére, Léandre, Jean 
Veber, Georges de Feure, 
and Carriére were repre- 
sented there, it is true, but 
many of the best were 
absent, and even those I 
have named 
were not seen 
to fullest ad- P is dead. He was worthy to rank beside 
vantage. Evi- J ut Monet and Pissaro in the delicacy of his 
dently _ the , talent. He excelled in his refined atmo- 
public will be ; ; spheric effects, yet he was above all a 
satisfied with a - painter of 
nothing that ‘ . F =) healthy 
is not quite ” ae ‘ ; vigour and 
new and of y wholesome 
the highest , sanity. His 
order. . death is a 
great loss 
Sisley, the to French 
impressionist, landscape 
4 BROOCH BY P. WOLFERS BY P. WOLFERS painting. 


G. M. 


‘“THE VAMPIRE” BY P. WOLFERS 


RUSSELS.— 

We have been 

having a suc- 

cession of di- 

verse exhibi- 

tions at the Cercle Art- 
istique. After a display of 
landscapes by M. Verdus- 
sen (who affects sombre 
verdure beneath a rainy, 
lowering sky) we saw the 
bright, decorative canvases 
of M. Richir and the 
charming Dutch _land- 
scapes of MM. Hermanus 
and Mayné. Next M. X. 
Mellery displayed various 
BY P. WOLFERS paintings and __ several 












series of small drawings. 
The productions of this 
rare artist are always inter- 
esting. His portrait, at 
the entrance of the gal- 
lery, is full of intense ex- 
pression, absolutely simple 
in attitude, and grave in 
aspect. The chief charm 
lies in the face, which com- 
pels attention by the deep 
sentiment it reveals. Close 
by were several decorative 
works done in the freshest 
and most original manner 
—tall figures symbolical of 
Right and Greatness stand- 
ing out in dark si/houettes 
against a background of 
gold. Also two remark- 
able works, almost ghostly 


in their suggestion of 
silence, which riveted one’s attention and long 
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Studio-T alk 





BY P. WOLFERS 


The motifs are nuns praying in a 


chapel at nightfall, and 
an old broken-down car- 
riage in a deserted garden 
under the tall, leafless 
trees. This last is truly a 
masterpiece, unique and 
perfect. 





The young’ Brussels 
painter, G. M. Stevens, has 
been exhibiting a _ large 
number of drawings and 
paintings at the Maison 
d’Art. The majority of 
these works had already 
been on view at the “Sil- 
lon” displays and at the 
official salons, where their 
many merits attracted much 
attention. His more recent 
paintings reveal great pro- 
gress. 





The seventh exhibition 
of the “Cercle pour !’Art,” 
at the Musée de Bruxelles, 
contains several quite re- 
markable works by the 
Brussels sculptor, V. Rous- 
seau, whose talents have 
already found recognition 
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in these columns. His new study, Demeter, is 
not only a work of the highest merit, but may 
possibly form a fresh starting-point in Belgian 
sculpture. His small bust of a child and his gold 
bracelet are delightful, and his pen-drawing, Beef- 
hoven, really superb. Among the other exhibitors 
are MM. F. Baes, Coppens, Janssens, Hannotiau, 
Ottevaere, A. de Gandara, and Ph. Wolfers (some 
of whose work is here reproduced), all of whom 
send admirable work in their various departments. 


. = 


ERLIN.—The accompanying three full- 
page illustrations show a number of 
objects on view at the Exhibition of 
Applied Art at Hirschwald’s Gallery. 
In that on page 136 appear a Nor- 

wegian hand-woven tapestry designed by Frida 
Hansen, the corner of a settee and a wrought-iron 
stand with brass flower-pot by Riemerschmid, a 
carved table by Majorelle, four copper vases by 
von Berlepsch, a copper vase by the Birmingham 
Guild of Handicraft, three brass door panels by J. 
E. C. Carr, some tiles from the works of Hasselt, 
a stand by Serrurier, a hammered-copper candela- 
brum for electric light by Professor Eckmann, a 
small bust by Lachenal, and a pottery vase by 
Dammouse. 


The illustration on page 137 shows some interest- 
ing German hand-woven tapestries by the Sisters 
Brinkmann, Miss Hahn, Professor Eckmann, and 
Messrs. Weiland, Mohrbutter, and Lund. The 
arras tapestry three-fold screen on the left is by Sir 
E. Burne-Jones and William Morris, the carpet by 
C. F. A. Voysey, the teak-wood cabinet and printed 
wall canvas by Selmersheim, the wrought-iron floor 
lamp by Riemerschmid, the hammered-copper 
jardiniére by the Birmingham Guild of Handicraft, 
the arm-chair from a design by Professor Eckmann, 
and the oak stand by Serrurier. 


On page 138 appear a Norwegian hand-woven 
tapestry designed by Gerhard Munthe, a carpet 
designed by Frank Brangwyn, a copper fire-grate 
by Robbins, a wrought-iron stand with hammered- 
copper flower vase by Wilhelm, an inlaid table by 


Majorelle, a gilt bronze oil-lamp and an oak chair 
by Plumet and Selmersheim, and pieces of pottery 
by Coppens and Professor Laeuger. 





Studio-Talk 


ENICE.—Venetian artists have set the 
apple of discord rolling down the 
whole length of the Peninsula. A 
few weeks ago four or five of them, 
whose names remain in darkness, 
conceived the idea of forming a “Corporation of 
Italian Painters and Sculptors.” The avowed aim 
of the Corporation is to raise Italian Art in the 
Opinion of foreign nations by collective exhibitions 
abroad and at home; the Corporation arranging 
with the committees of the exhibitions in which it 
takes part for the accordance of special privileges. 
The members bind themselves to stand or fall 
together: they will exhibit only where their demands 
are complied with ; they will withdraw in a body 
should the work of one of their number be rejected ; 
no member will attempt to exhibit separately after 
such a withdrawal has taken place. At the same 
time the Corporation guarantees the excellence of 
the works it sends abroad or shows in Italy by 
undertaking that if any member should on account 
oy some passing condition of his spirit produce a 
work inferior to his true artistic qualities and means, 
it will advise him, for his own good name and the 
good of the Corporation, not to send the said work to 
the exhibition for which it was designed. The 
Corporation becomes, in fact, a self-instituted 
Areopagus. 


The statuto of the Corporation goes on to assert 
taat it is desirous of increasing the number of its 
members ; and that every artist who has, wth one 
or more works at a fine arts exhibition or 
elsewhere, shown special artistic merit, may aspire to 
enrolment in the Corporation. Every member may 
also propose as a new companion any artist who 
ts working efficaciously for the triumph of the noble 
ideal which is the aim of the Corporation, ‘The 
proposal must be signed by at least three members 
and must receive four-fifths of their votes. 


The Corporation is represented by a directive 
council having its seat in Venice as the city whose 
international exhibitions are of most importance, 
and by various delegates resident in the other 
cities of Italy. Forty artists gathered round the 
originators of the Corforasione, amongst them such 
men as Fragiacomo, Segantini, Michetti, Morelli, 
Laurenti, Trentacoste, Rivalta, Ciardi, &c. 


The publication of the s/atufo was the signal for 
an outburst of disapproval so noisy that some of 
the members (Morelli among the number) have 
already withdrawn their adhesion, and others 
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(Segantini for instance, if we may judge from a 
letter recently published by the MMarzocco) are 
wavering in their allegiance. To understand the 
opposition we must remember that Italy is united 
only in the sense that it has one Parliament and 
one King. Local jealousies, local hostilities, are 
just as rife and as violent now as they were in the 
days of the independent Republics. Any attempt 
of one city, therefore, to head the others is met 
with greater irritation here than would be possible 
in any other country in Europe. 





It must be confessed, too, that the Corporation 
is distinctly oligarchal in structure, and that how- 
ever well-intentioned its present members, however 
high their aims, it bears within itself germs which 
may cause it to develop into a closed body: a 
body, therefore, essentially antagonistic to the 
development of the free artistic spirit. This was 
the reason which induced a number of artists to 
confront the Corporation immediately on the 
publication of its sfatufo with an “ Association 
of Painters and Sculptors,” whose regulations are 
not yet published, but whose members declare that 
while their aim is the same as that of the Corpora- 
tion, they will avoid the oligarchal spirit which 
pervades that body. Time will decide between 


the two. 
I. M. A. 


DELAIDE.—At the conclusion of the 

Federal Art Exhibition Mr. Harry 

P. Gill, Director of the Adelaide 

National Gallery, sailed for England 

as special commissioner from the 

Elder Bequest Fund. Mr. Gill took with him 

£10,000 out of the total sum of £25,000 which 

Sir Thomas Elder left for the purchase of pictures. 

He is to form a board in London for the present 

expenditure of this £410,000, consisting of himself 

and the Agent-General, with three London artists, 

to whom he carried the request of his trustees for 

their advisory assistance. He will be back in 

Adelaide in June, and South Australia looks 
eagerly forward to the result of his purchases. 


iy a 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Lithography and Lithographers. By JosePx and 
ELIZABETH RopBiNs PENNELL. With many illus- 
trations. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) Price 
43 135. 62. net.—That the Centenary Exhibition 
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at South Kensington should have been the means 
of arousing greater attention to the art of litho- 
graphy was inevitable, and Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s 
work upon the subject is not only opportune but 
cannot fail in a great measure to aid the public to 
a better understanding and appreciation of the 
possibilities which lie before its practice. Litho- 
graphy and Lithographers is to a large extent 
historical, and much space has been accorded to 
the consideration of the part played by Senefelder, 
the inventor, and his contemporaries in the initial 
stages of the art, and in its progress during the first 
half of this century. This portion of the work is 
full of interest, and the pains which have been 
taken to thresh out the subject and separate the 
wheat from the chaff is worthy of our fullest com- 
mendation. But the authors are, perhaps, best 
worth reading when they treat of the revival of the 
art during the last ten years. The criticisms and 
technical suggestions which especially characterise 
this latter stage of the work are of the utmost 
value, coming as they do from those of whom one 
is well known to be practically acquainted with the 
subject. A large number of well-selected illustra- 
tions accompany the work, the most notable being 
the original lithographs by J. McNeill Whistler, 
A. Legros, W. Strang, C. H. Shannon, A. Lunois, 
McLure Hamilton, and T. R. Way. The book is 
beautifully printed and is uniform with Zhe Work 
of Charles Keene and other volumes by Joseph 
Pennell. 

Lilien Terry. An appreciation by CHARLES 
Hiatr. (London: George Bell & Sons.) — 
Without being in any sense exhaustive as a bio- 
graphy, this appreciation by Mr. Hiatt deals attrac- 
tively with the professional career of a dramatic 
artist who has for many years had scarcely a rival 
in the affections of British playgoers. Nearly all 
the parts that have been played by Miss Terry are 
recorded, and the characteristics of her chief im- 
personations are adequately discussed, so that the 
volume is of real value as a contribution to the 
history of our stage. The author has refrained 
from making it merely an expression of his per- 
sonal opinion, and has been at some pains to 
collate the pronouncements of other critics on the 
achievements of the actress; but his discretion in 
the choice and arrangement of his material gives 
to the book an acceptable touch of individuality. 
As illustrations a number of photographs of Miss 
Terry in different characters are reproduced: they 
make a most interesting collection. 

Frits Burger. 10 Original Lithographien. 
(Munich : Verlag von Piloty & Loehle.) Price £2, 
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the large edition, #5.—In February of last year 
the artists of Munich organised at the Theatre Royal 
a grand Costume Féte, called “In Arcadia,” which 
took one back to the days of the Classics. The 
details were arranged with the utmost care and 
everything was carried out in the most lavish and 
tasteful style. ‘The impression left behind by this 
brilliant “Abend in Arcadia” has since been 
evidenced in numerous works by Munich artists, 
and during the summer many female portraits 
clothed in ancient Greek or Egyptian costumes 
were met with at the exhibitions in Germany. A 
notable effort, inspired by this /é/e, is the series of 
coloured lithographs of female types by Fritz Burger, 
one of the most gifted portrait painters of Germany. 
Fritz Burger’s technique inclines to the pastel 
manner — indeed, he formerly exhibited almost 
nothing but pastels, done in a strong and de- 
cidedly individual style. Such a manner is well 
adapted for reproduction by lithographic process 
as evidenced in this interesting album. 

Chinese Porcelain. By W. G. GULLAND. With 
485 Illustrations. (London: Chapman & Hall.) 
Price ros. 6d.—A reliable history of Chinese por- 
celain, in which the technical qualities of each class 
and period of work is fully discussed, never has 
been, and probably never will be, written. The 
difficulty of obtaining precise information upon the 
conditions of manufacture is so great, and such 
information that may be obtained in China itself so 
unreliable, that the inquirer is continually baffled in 
his search for exact data. Without attempting, 
therefore, the impossible, Mr. Gulland has in his 
work gathered together such particulars of history 
and mythology as affect his subject, together with 
details of the various classes of ware and their 
marks and seals as may be useful to the amateur. 

Dier Studies door Th. Van Hoytema. (London: 
W. J. van Hoytema, 142 Fleet Street.) Price 
43 35-—Among the lithographic works by Con- 
tinental artists which have recently appeared, there 
are perhaps none which exhibit a more thorough 
mastery of the technique of the craft than those by 
the talented young Dutchman, Mr. Van Hoytema. 
The large portfolios containing six studies of 
animals and birds, which we have now under 
review, is, in its way, one of the most remarkable 
modern publications devoted to lithography that 
we have yet seen. Plates No. 2 (Dutch Radbits) and 
No. 5 (Herons) are especially beautiful. In both 
cases an excellent effect is obtained by engraving 
or etching upon the stone, so that, when due 
pressure is applied, the paper is forced into the 
sunken lines and the design stands out in relief 
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upon the finished print. The effect has been 
tried before, but we think never quite so success- 
fully as in these studies by Mr. Van Hoytema. 
This artist, besides being an excellent and pains- 
taking draughtsman, has also a remarkable per- 
ception of the qualities which go to make good 
decoration, so that we are able to cordially re- 
commend the present portfolio to the attention of 
our readers. 

A Lowden Sabbath Morn. By Rowert Louis 
STEVENSON. With twenty-seven illustrations by 
A. S. Boyp. (London: Chatto & Windus). 
Price 6s.—We have nothing but praise for Mr. 
Boyd’s illustrations to Stevenson’s fascinating verses. 
His drawings are full of the sturdy character of the 
lines they accompany. For example, what could 
be better than the study of the “auld prezentor,” 
who, 

. - hoastin’ sair 

Wales out the portions 
An’ yirks the tiine into the air 

Wi' queer contortions.”’ 

Or that of the minister who, 
‘** The treesures of his words unlocks 
Wi’ prodigality, 
An’ deals some unco dingin’ knocks 
To infidality.”’ 
No collector of Stevenson’s books can afford to 
be without this edition. 

Léonard Limosin, Peintre des Portraits. By L. 
BourpDERY and E, LAcHENAUD. (Paris: Société 
Francaise d’Editions d’Art). Price 15 francs. 
This admirable work is the first fruit of the author's 
labours expended on the works of the painters in 
enamel of Limoges ; it is devoted entirely to por- 
traits by the artist, and leaves his decorative work 
for consideration in future volumes. The illustra- 
tions are plentiful, and bearing in mind the difficulty 
which deep-coloured, highly-glazed enamels present 
to the reproducer, are distinctly creditable. The 
book is a catalogue raisonnée with ample indices, so 
admirable and exhaustive in every respect that it 
must needs be final. The authors acknowledge the 
lead of England towards the appreciation of the art 
of the enameller, as shown in the Art Treasures 
Exhibition, Manchester, 1857, and another exhibi- 
tion at South Kensington in 1862, to which “ lord 
Danby Seymour” lent several fine examples. The 
book is addressed more to collectors than to crafts- 
men ; yet as a guide to the locality of the originals, 
and a representation of the styles of portraiture 
Limosin found suitable for his material, it has no 
little interest to workers also. We shall await the 
other promised volumes with high expectation. 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


The Editor regrets that when the accompanying 
design for cretonne was illustrated in THE Stup1o 
for November 1898, it was erroneously represented 
as published by permission of Messrs. Steiner & Co. 
The design is printed by, and is the production 
and sole property of, Messrs. Newman, Smith and 
Newman, of 42 to 45 Newgate Street, London. 


DESIGN FOR CRETONNE, THE PROPERTY OF 
MESSRS. NEWMAN, SMITH AND NEWMAN 


The great advance which is taking place in the 
artistic production of “trade” catalogues is re- 
markably exemplified in the one just received for 
review from Messrs. Hampton & Sons of Pall 
Mall East, London. The “three colour process,” 
insufficiently exact though it be for the satisfactory 
reproduction of fine artistic work, is eminently 
suited to commercial requirements. ‘The numerous 
plates of tapestries, embroideries and porcelain 
printed by this process which appear in Messrs. 
Hampton & Sons’ catalogue, are not only excellent 
examples of this modern method of reproduction 
but do credit to the enterprise of the firm re- 
sponsible. 


WARDS IN * THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
Two DEsIGNs FOR PosTERSs. 
(A XXVIL.) 

The Prizes of Five guineas each 
have been awarded to /oj (John Oswald Jones, 
20 Oakley Crescent, Chelsea, S.W.) and Do? (L. 
Crampton, Hammersmith House, Pembroke 
Road, Ballsbridge, Dublin). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
—Briton (John Hardy); Lilly White (Chas. J. 
White); Pan (F. H. Ball); and Register (A. W. 
Pearce). 
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(A XXVIII. and A XXIX.) 
The awards in these competitions are unavoid- 
ably held over. 
(A XXX.) 
The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Abbot (H. T. Wyse, Viewfield Road, Arbroath). 
The SECOND PRIZE (Hadfa-guinea) to Engineer 
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Awards in “The Studio” Prize Competitions (A XXX.) 
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(Erskine Beveridge, 7 Winchester Terrace, New- 
castle-on-Tyne). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
—Curlew (Lennox G. Bird, Royal Marine Bar- 
racks, Chatham); Zux (A. W. Pearce, 17 High 
Road, Knightsbridge, S.W.); and So/dier (David 
Veazey, 10 Brewer Street, Woolwich)—/he adove 
are illustrated; Card (T. Nichol); Se (I. O. 
Williamson) ; Dufior (S. B. Wainwright); Raditus 
(G. Bunney) ; Smoker (J. M. McLaurin). 


(B XXIV.) 

The First Prize (Five guineas) is awarded to 
Milanion (Frank Garrett, 
Sydenham, S.E.) 

The SECOND PRIZE (Four guineas) to Santiago 
(Heywood P. Norman, 802 S. Summer Street, 
Nashville, Tennessee, U.S.A.) 

The THIRD PRIZE (Z7wo guineas) to Penhalhow 
(William R. 
wood Road, King’s Lynn). 

Honourable mention is given to the following: 
—Catalonia (Arthur B. Waller, 50 High Park 
Road, Southport) ; Cur/ew (Lennox G. Bird, Royal 
Marine Barracks, Chatham) ; 
A. Newton, 20 Weltje Road, Ravenscourt Park, 
W.); and Lily (E. V. Tyler, Chalfont St. Peter’s, 
Boscombe)— these are illustrated; and Barbizon 
(Edith Jones) ; Coy (Malcolm Beresford Bennett) ; 
Dr. Jim (Amy Farrow) ; Jason (George Thirtle) ; 
Ko-Ko (James T. Archer); Zz/y (E. V. Tyler) ; 
Margo (Mary R. Grant); Rose Noel (L. H. Bon- 
vallet) ; and Zateoco (Harry E. Cousins). 


13 Franfield Grove, 


sullmore, 20 Albion Terrace, Gay- 


Dunelm (Gertrude 


(B XXV. and B XXVI.) 
We are reluctantly compelled to withhold the 
awards in both these competitions. 
In B XXV., with a few exceptions, the competi- 
The 


back of a book-cover was asked for, but most of 


tors have entirely misread the instructions. 


the drawings sent in are designs for the side, and 
these are, of course, inadmissible. The few draw- 
ings carried out in accordance with the terms of 
the competition are of inferior quality. In 
B XXVI. competitors appear to have completely 
failed to comprehend the requirements of a Maga- 
zine Cover, while the few good designs received do 
not strictly follow the rules of the competition, which 
stated that ove or ¢wo colours should be used. 


DESIGN FOR A Music TITLE. 
(B XXIX.) 
The First Prize (7hree guineas) is awarded to 
Turlupin (André Wilder, 43 rue Perronet, Neuilly- 
sur-Seine, France). 


The SEconpD Prize (Zw? guineas) to Curlew 
(Lennox G. Bird, Royal Marine Barracks, Chatham). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
—Briton (John Hardy); Dédy (Emile Robida) ; 
Hump (Charles Horrell) ; Pokey (Enid Jackson) ; 
Petite Amie (Marie Russell); and Spring Song 
(Catherine M. Mann). 

DESIGN FOR AN AWARD CarD. 
(B XXX.) 

The Prize ( Zwo guineas) is awarded to Gargery 
(George Quested, 18 Clive Road, West Dulwich). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
—Agua (Miss E. A. Lilley); Cur/ew (Lennox G. 
Bird); Zina (T. W. French); Franckiin (M. F. 
Winter) ; Za Silencieuse (M. G. Richardson) ; and 
Tatcho (E. Martin). 

StuDY OF REFLECTION IN WATER. 
(D XVI.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Cobalt (H. Wanless, 31 Westborough, Scar- 
borough). 

The Seconp Prize (Ha/fa-guinea), to Banshee 
(Miss M. 
Torquay). 

Honourable mention is given to the following: 
—Ezer (Herbert G. Belcher); G/immer (E. Red- 
worth) ; “/e/pis B. (Mrs. Easton Gibb); and Stok 
(J. C. Stockholm). 


Tottenham, Lofthouse, Cockington, 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE. 


‘‘It is curious,” remarked the Lay 

Figure, “how little art is able to influ- 

ence the affairs of every-day life in this 

country. Statesmen, millionaires, muni- 

cipalities, deans and chapters, occasionally take it 

up and play with it in their leisure moments ; but 
how rarely does it gain any real hearing !” 

“‘T suppose you are not forgetting the Poster,” 
remarked the Journalist. 

“No,” replied the Lay Figure, “I can still 
recollect a good poster—when I am not haunted 
by the vile flash-light abominations now stuck up 
all over London at night, frightening cab-horses 
and Christians, and making children colour-blind 
—why are they permitted? Our ‘little tin gods’ 
never seem to take art seriously.” 

“TI do not know,” said the Man with a Clay 
Pipe. “They are going to cut down the finest tree 
in London to make room for new buildings at 
South Kensington.” 

“Yes,” the Journalist went on, “and they are 
going to deface the Thames with a machine-built 
bridge made ridiculous as well as hideous by its 
‘adornments.’ The architects, who have been ex- 
cluded in favour of the engineers, are not unnatu- 
rally angry about it.” 

“TI don’t care a little bit about the architects,” 
said the Man with a Clay Pipe. “It serves 
them right. Why couldn’t they build round that 
tree? Don’t they understand that when one is 
gorged with decoration in a museum, a decently 
turfed quadrangle to walk in, or a fine tree to sit 
under, is of more importance for the moment than 
all the art in the world ?” 

“‘T quite agree with you,” said the Painter. “I 
hope the Institute of Civil Engineers will vehemently 
protest against the vandalism of the architects.” 

“Of course, I may be absurd,” said the Lay 
Figure, “ but I should certainly have thought that 
it was worth while to preserve a fine tree in an art 
museum.” 

“TI suppose,” said the Man with a Clay Pipe, 
viciously, “that a tree is too elementary a form to 
appeal to an architect except in the form of timber.” 

“What would happen,” sighed the Minor Poet, 
“if an association of poets petitioned Parliament in 
favour of the beauties of nature ?” 

“Poets do not associate,” interjected the Jour- 
nalist, “ they are too jealous of each other.” 

“And Parliament,” continued the Man with 
a Clay Pipe, “cares for nothing which does not 
represent votes.” 
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“ The position, then,” meditated the Lay Figure, 
“is that the architects are sore because the en- 
gineers are going to build a bridge without con- 
sulting them ; and the Painter and the Man with 
a Clay Pipe are furious because the architects 
are despoiling Nature to make room for a museum. 
I was wondering whether any one, not directly in- 
terested, cared for art: you, whether a class 
which calls its profession an art has any real love 
for Nature ?” 

“Yes,” said the Painter, “ there is no excuse for 
the design of the Vauxhall Bridge. A strong, 
bold, simple masonry, serving its purpose without 
pretence, could hardly fail to be impressive. But 
the pitiful little excrescences which are on the 
proposed plan only emphasise its dispropor- 
tions.” 

“What,” remarked the Journalist, “would the 
architects have done to the bridge? I expect if 
one had been called in to assist the engineer we 
should have had a protest from the sculptors.” 

“T think,” said the Lay Figure, “that a com- 
petent architect would at least have introduced 
some dignity into the lines of the piers ; and if he 
had not consulted a sculptor for his ornament, he 
would have laid himself open to the charge he is 
now bringing against the engineer.” 

“And whom,” remarked the Man with a Clay 
Pipe, “should the architect have consulted before 
he proposed to cut down that tree? The Painter 
and the Poet, with all their eccentricities, could 
have told him better than that.” 

“Yes,” said the Lay Figure, “but, as I said at 
the outset, it does not matter what painters and 
poets say. We are a generation of builders—little 
builders of big things. And such trifles as natural 
beauty, whether of river or tree, are of smail 
account. ‘The engineer or the architect employed 
on a public building thinks only of erecting an 
imposing monument to himself, and is usually so 
eager to write a petty individuality all over his 
work that he succeeds, for the time, in his imposi- 
tion. But when a future age has had its turn at 
adapting our edifices to its ideas, the labels will 
disappear. I know a seat on a suburban common, 
which the local authority some years ago adorned 
with four trees, one at each corner. But fate, in 
the shape of an ’Arry, has been there, and cut one 
down and mutilated another, so that the result is 
not displeasing.” 

“True,” said the Man with a Clay Pipe, “but 
that will not bring back my tree—and they won’t 
let me mutilate their buildings.” 

THE Lay Ficure. 
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OME SKETCHES BY ALFRED 
PARSONS, A.R.A. BY A. L. 
BALDRY. 


THE faculty for making really expressive 
and significant sketches is not one that all artists 
can be said to possess as a matter of course ; 
it is, indeed, a rarer gift than most people would 
imagine. Many painters, whose completed works 
are remarkable for fine qualities of technique and 
for sound and intelligent appreciation of nature, 
lack the capacity to summarise in their more 
rapid notes the salient features of a subject or 
the delicate subtleties of an effect. Some minds 
work slowly and find a degree of difficulty in decid- 
ing off-hand as to the relative importance of facts 
and details, and as to the claims which the various 
parts of the pictorial 
motive have upon the 
attention. This type of 
esthetic intelligence needs 
to weigh and balance, to 
make minute comparisons, 
and to analyse with scru . 
pulous exactness. It pro 
ceeds by a careful process 
of construction, collecting 
first the fundamental 
things, and building upon 
them bit by bit and step 
by step, until laboriously a 
complete result is reached. 
No happy ingenuity in 
turning to account momen 
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commanding individuality ; but it can never have 
the charm of spontaneity or the grace of uncon- 
sciousness. 

But when the artist is possessed of a receptive 
nature, and trusts to his impressions rather than his 
inventive ability, the work he produces has a very 
different character. In its best form his art is 
attractive especially on account of its informality, 
and is pleasing particularly because it reflects the 
dainty waywardness of Nature, and owes to her 
suggestions its happy irresponsibility. His pictures 
may lack scientific construction, may perhaps trans- 
gress the rules of strict zsthetic propriety, but they 
will be fascinating as illustrations of subjects which 
are themselves in many cases exceptional. The 
artist will vary as his model varies, avoiding precon 
ceptions and not limiting himself by definite houn- 
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tary suggestions or fortu 
nate accidents is possible 
under such a system of 
work ; everything must be 
settled beforehand,selected 
and codified, before the 
effort at realisation is com 
menced ; and the scheme 
once fixed, no departure 
from the path decided 
upon is permissible. What 
comes into existence in 
this way may be, and often 
is, valuable on account of 
its sincerity and scientific 
completeness ; it may be 
impressive because of the 
depth of thought it re 
veals; it may even be 
great as an assertion of a 
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daries; he will be always 
ready to adapt himself 
to circumstances and to 
modify his methods to fit 
new demands that are 
made upon him ; and by 
this refusal to bind his 
practice down to follow a 
set direction, he will keep 
his impressions clear and 
his capacity to observe free from distortion. 

It is from such a man that we expect the highest 
type of practice in the way of sketches. What he 
produces as pictorial notes are neither mere state- 
ments of plain facts, nor simply working drawings 
executed to help him in the completion of a scheme 
for which all the plan has been arranged and laid 
down before the idea of going to nature occurred to 
him. He is not like the scientific painter, who 
makes studies and regards a sketch as a frivolity 
without serious purpose. On the contrary, the 
receptive artist puts his whole soul into his sketches, 
and views careful and elaborated studies somewhat 
as necessary evils, as obligations imposed upon him 
by the exigencies of picture-painting. Studies must 
be made if a large canvas has to be produced and 
the spontaneity of the small sketch is to be sug- 
gested in the finished work ; but they hold in his 
mind a none too exalted rank as concessions to the 
popular demand for detail, and as appertaining 
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rather to the mechanism of his professional method 
than to the expression of his artistic aspirations. A 
sketch is to him a declaration of faith in Nature, an 
avowal of his acceptance of a direct revelation 
which she has vouchsafed to him, and a proof of 
the closeness of the communion that he holds with 
her. He values it because he feels that in nothing 
else can he state so frankly what he believes, or 
make so evident the manner of his attack upon 
artistic problems; but he views it as chiefly 
important because it is a test of his power to grasp 
and record the elusive charms of the mistress whom 
he adores. 

Necessarily the artist who can in his sketches 
approach the highest level of expressive perform- 
ance must be blessed not only with a particular 
mental and visual capacity, but, as well, with 
something more than the usual skill in craftsman- 
ship. He must be able to realise promptly and 
certainly what he has to do, and the record of his 
observations must be made 
without hesitation or inde- 
cision. For this a training 
of a special type is needed, 
an educational method 
that gives facility of hand- 
ling and rapidity of state- 
ment without substituting 
mechanical conventions 
for sensitive appreciation. 
To know instinctively what 
are the fittest things to 
reproduce is partly a gift, 
but it is developed and 
made certain by constant 
study and comparison ; 
and speed in execution 
comes only by indefatig- 
able practice and by 
strenuous searching after 
directness and simplicity. 
The most important power 
of all, that of giving with 
due economy of labour a 
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sufficient hint of the endless subtlety and variety 
of nature, is acquired by nothing but a sustained 
effort to distinguish between details that are essen- 
tial and those that serve no urgent purpose. 
Among the modern men who can express them- 
selves with the artistic brevity that is the soul of 
true wstheticism, the place held by Mr. Alfred 
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Parsons is one of real prominence. He is a 
worker who combines to an unusual extent those 
qualities of taste and practice that make for sound 
achievement in the rendering of nature. His 
pictures are eminently the productions of a sincere 
student deeply impressed by the necessity of 
giving the closest possible attention to facts, and 
yet fully responsive to 
the infinite mystery 
of open-air effects. 
A sound judgment 
in selection, wise 
discretion in the 
adaptation of his ma- 
terial, and thorough 
efficiency in the use 
of devices of execu 
tion make his can- 
vases always memor- 
able; and he _ has 
certain graces of style 
which put him in a 
place apart from the 
majority of his con- 
temporaries. His 
distinctive individu- 
ality marks the whole 
of his effort with a 
stamp that is indis- 
putable, and _— the 
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direction in which he prefers to seek for the satis- 
faction. of his zsthetic instincts is always plainly 
asserted in every picture he puts before the public. 

This confidence in himself, one of the best 
qualities which an artist can possess, comes cer- 
tainly from his manner of training. It has grown 
up steadily through years of careful self-discipline, 
helped in its development by circumstances which 
imposed upon him the obligation to search out 
unassisted the details of knowledge that his pro- 
fession demands. He owes little to any of the 
formal systems of art teaching by which the modern 
painter is prepared for the work he has to do. The 
regular school course plays a very small part in his 
personal history, and its influence upon him can 
hardly be taken into account as having aided per- 
ceptibly in making him what he is now. But for 
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his own resolution, his invincible determination to 
become an artist, he would have been permanently 
bound down to follow a very different walk in 
life, and his natural abilities would have been 
stunted and finally destroyed by utterly uncon 
genial surroundings. Fortunately he could, and 
did, fight against the fates which at one time 
threatened to force him to do what was absolutely 
contrary to his inclinations ; he had the courage to 
abandon a career that promised him a competence, 
and to take the chances of making his way un- 
assisted in the world of art. The result has plainly 
justified his belief in himself. Spurred on by the 
ambition to prove himself correct in his estimate 
of his own capacity, and anxious to excel in a 
profession that he regarded as the only one which 
would give him the opportunities in life that he 
desired, he threw himself heart and soul 
into the work of training his mind and hand 
to understand and express whatever he felt 
to be essential for the maturing of the 
highest type of artistic conviction. 

To the fact that he was country born and 
bred is doubtless to be ascribed his intense 
and unwavering love of nature. He grew 
up amid the surroundings that best habi 
tuate the painter’s instinct to the apprecia 
tion of what is fittest for pictorial treatment. 
The open air attracted him as a vast store 
house of artistic material, and the country- 
side inspired him with the keenest desire 
to study and record those beauties of colour, 
form, and atmosphere which were presented 
to him in endless profusion. When after 
a boyhood spent in direct contact with 
Nature in her most persuasive aspects he 
had to begin the battle of life in London, 
and to confine his aspiration within the 
narrow limits of a Post Office clerkship, it 
is quite understandable that he should have 
found the contrast altogether unendurable. 
But even during this period of wearying 
misapplication of his abilities, he did not 
forget the intention that was taking form 
in his mind, to turn to art practice at the 
earliest possible moment. He seized the 
opportunity afforded by this stay in London 
to secure the only systematic teaching in 
the rudiments of his chosen profession that 
he ever obtained; and in the evenings, 
when his Post Office labours were over, he 
worked as a student in the art school at 
South Kensington. A couple of years, 
however, sufficed to satisfy him as to the 
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futility of keeping up even the pretence of observ- 
ing the duties of his clerkship, and he declined any 
longer to divide his attention between what he had 
to do and the work with which he wished to 
occupy himself. So London was abandoned, and 
all the chances that might have been open to him 
of rising to a prominent official position ; and 
he gladly took up again his life in the country, 
determined now to make art his only occupation. 
That he was thoroughly serious in this important 
step appeared at once in his manner of setting to 
work there. He began immediately to paint out 
of doors, studying always directly from nature, and 
aiming assiduously at the acquisition of a thorough 
and exact knowledge of landscape characteristics. 
At the same time he took whatever chances came 
in his way of improving himself as a draughtsman ; 
and, whenever he could, made drawings from life, 
from the friends whom he could induce to give 
him sittings, and from the occasional models that 
were available among the village people in his 
district. By degrees he built up a very sound and 


workmanlike method, a purely individual manner 
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unaffected by school traditions, and reflecting only 
his own personal conviction. He gained a peculiar 
freshness of interpretation, expressive of a frank 
reliance upon his judgment of the relative value of 
the facts that nature presented to him. The sub- 
jects he began to treat showed a pleasant quaint- 
ness of taste that was never eccentric, and an 
agreeable preference for character over mere 
popular prettiness. He laid the foundation then 
of the style which distinguishes his work at the 
present time, and started soundly a process of 
steady development which has brought him into 
the front rank of our landscape painters. 

In one way particularly he showed in his self- 
education a very marked prudence. He fitted 
himself by varied study, and by experiment in all 
sorts of mediums, for proficiency in many branches 
of artistic practice. He qualified as an illustrator 
by the command he gained over black and white, 
and acquired a rare facility in the management of 
pen and pencil; he learned thoroughly the techni- 
calities of water-colour painting, and made himself 
a master of oils; and he has never allowed his 
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skill in any of these methods of statement to rust 
since for want of use. As a contributor to British 
and American magazines he is widely popular ; he 
is now an Associate of the Royal Water-Colour 
Society, to which he has just been elected after 
many years’ membership of the Royal Institute ; 
and he has, on the strength of his claim to recog- 
nition as a painter of important canvases, been 
chosen as an Associate of the Royal Academy. 
All this is valuable testimony to the thoroughness 
of his preparation for the profession he follows so 
successfully, and proves with what acuteness he 
estimated from the first his chances of acceptance. 
He has justified himself fully and completely, and 
may well feel satisfied not only with his decision to 
work out his own destiny, but also with his dis- 
cretion in choosing the right manner to train him- 
self without dependence upon any assistance from 
schools or professors. 

His method of working is one that he has tested 
by endless comparisons, and has proved to be 
suited to his purposes. It involves a considerable 
amount of preparation, for his pictures are not now 
painted on the spot or out of doors, but are com- 
posed from sketches and studies. The subject is 
selected and set down in a vivid sketch, or even a 
series of sketches under different effects, and 
minute and detailed studies are afterwards made 
of the salient features simply as working drawings. 
The finished work is then carried out in the studio 
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by the help of the material collected. In this way 
the first impression received directly from nature 
is retained, and none of those involuntary changes 
of conviction, which are apt to occur when an 
artist spends a long period in out-of-door work 
upon a large picture, are possible. It follows that 
Mr. Parsons puts into his sketches the plainest 
avowal of his artistic belief: not only must they be 
direct inspirations, suggestions frankly accepted 
from Nature, and significant especially as records 
of her subtleties, but they must summarise all that 
is to give meaning and vitality to a large picture. 
They must contain, within their limitations of 
scale and brevities of expression, a very clear 
meaning and a very adequate amount of informa- 
tion. But it is exactly because they have these 
qualities that his slighter efforts are so interesting. 
They explain his motives and assert the principles 
of his art; and they reveal indisputably the acute- 
ness of his judgment. Wherever he may sit down 
to work, whether in America, Japan, the Riviera, 
or in the rural districts of the British Isles, he 
gives us emphatically the character of the scene 
before him, and preserves its distinctive and par- 
ticular charm ; and whatever may be the medium 
he is using he never fails to retain the true spirit 
of his subject. He is a landscape painter of the 
best type, but he has certainly gained his rank in 
the art world by virtue of his ability to sketch in 
the right way. 
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Ir is not so very many years since it was almost 
a truism among the architectural profession that 
the architect who wandered from the strait and 
narrow path and took to designing furniture, wall- 
papers, and so forth, had committed a species of 
professional suicide. Doubtless it was the late E. 
W. Godwin who more than any other dissipated 


‘* new architect ” now- 


this absurd theory, and the 
adays designs the interior, including furniture, 
hangings, and so forth, of his house, quite as much 
as he does the exterior. No one in our day, perhaps, 
has been so completely successful in this respect as 
Mr. C. F. A. Voysey. To introduce Mr. Voysey 
to the readers of THE Strupio were absurd, so 
familiar are they with what I may almost call, with- 
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out laying myself open to a charge of exaggeration, 
his epoch-making work in the decorative field. His 
furniture, with its broad simple effects, its reliance 
on proportion, its eschewal of useless ornament, 
and its strikingly original lines, has helped to form 
a school of its own, while his wall-papers and 
textiles strike an equally personal and individual 
note. Mr. Voysey is a designer who is guided, as 
one need not study him long to perceive, by very 
definite and certain principles, and, as the accom- 
panying illustrations will serve to show, his architec- 
tural work is to just the same extent subservient to 
these same principles. Simplicity of thought and 
perfection of proportion distinguish it from the 
ordinary architecture of the day. Notable, too, is 
the deliberate avoidance of style ; and here it is 
that only one or two of contemporary architects at 
the most are working to the same end as Mr. 
Voysey, and endeavouring, by an educated distrust 
of following too closely on the lines laid down by 
the craftsmen of the past, 
to so impress what they do 
with their own individuali- 
ties, as to present us with a 
nineteenth-century  archi- 
tecture. Whether they be 
right or wrong, it seems 
at least certain that by no 
slavish adherence to tradi 
tion has any living, breath- 
ing architectural style of 
bygone centuries come 
into valuable 
and necessary as_ have 
been the lessons taught by 
the artists of previous 
generations. 

But let us consider Mr. 
Voysey’s work rather more 
in detail. One’s first im 
pression on glancing at the 
view of the house at North 
Tooting Common (page 
162), is of the skill with 
which so many apparently 
uncorrelated features have 
been without effort 
monised and “pulled to 


existence, 


har 
gether,” to use a slang 
phrase, giving an air of 
breadth and repose to 
what might so easily have 
been an uneasy arrange- 
ment of wall space, roof, 
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and window. ‘The plan of this suburban house 
is also marked by simplicity and ingenuity, one 
of its leading features being the skill with which 
the stable has been designed so as to be under 
the same roof as the rest of the house, and yet 
be efficiently cut off from the living portion. The 
best view is to the north, yet Mr. Voysey has 
sensibly placed the chief rooms so as to look south, 
while the study which Mr. Essex chiefly uses during 
the forenoon catches the rays of the morning sun. 
The long stretch of reposeful roof is of green slates, 
the dressings to windows and doors are of Bath 
stone, while the walls are of rough-cast. Mr. 
Voysey’s preference for this last-named form of 
finish—which is marked, by the way—is based, so he 
tells me, mainly on its economy. He considers a 
nine-inch brick wall faced with cement rough-cast 
is as warm and weather-tight as any much more 
expensive construction ; but, at the same time, I 
imagine he is unconsciously attracted by the 
artistic value of these great spaces of cream-coloured 
surface, possessing a texture of their own, and 
peculiarly lending themselves to Mr. Voysey’s 
stylistic sympathies. 

Of a totally different character to Mr. Essex’s 
house is Broadleys, Windermere, a house built 
for A. Currer Briggs, Esq. 
from the perspective view, we have a country 
house with a dignity all its own, yet based again 


Here, as will be seen 
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on the striking simplicity of conception. The 
hall, that essential feature of a country house, 
runs up into the roof, with a long glazed gallery at 
one end. The characteristic windows here were 
suggested to Mr. Voysey by the charming views 
which the surrounding country affords, while the 
great bay by which the drawing-room is lighted 
prevents the interior being in any way darkened 
by the verandah, which, as shown by the plan, 
runs along one end of it. From the terrace in 
front of the house the ground falls down to the 
lake, affording a delightful prospect of which full 
advantage is taken by the window arrangement. 
Another north-country house is that for W. E. 
Rowley, Esq., at Glassonby, Kirkoswald, in the 
county of Cumberland (page 160). Here the archi- 
tect has taken advantage of local material, and in a 
subtle way, I think, of local feeling. The result is a 
house which is a study in colour, with its purplish- 
red sandstone walls, and which also seems, to me, 
at least, to speak the “north countree” in its 
almost puritanical severity. It stands, I am told, 
on a most beautiful site, overlooking a river and 
a wild rocky country with which its sturdy un- 
compromising straightforwardness seems peculiarly 
to harmonise. Here, again, the bays were con- 
sidered essential on account of the views. There 
is a fine entrance hall from which dining- 
room and drawing-room lead off, while another 
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feature of the plan is the care with which children’s 
and servants’ quarters are cut off from the other 
part of the house. 

In Mr. Rickard’s house at Windermere (page 
159) we have an ideal bachelor’s country quarters, 
the plan so arranged that all the service of the 
house can be comfortably carried on, access gained 
to store cupboard, and so on, without infringing on 
the bachelor’s private domain. 

The site of this house, also, Mr. Voysey charac- 
terised as superb, and assures us his chief care was 
to endeavour to harmonise his house with its sur- 
roundings. A fine site, in his estimation, helps to 
create a beautiful house if the architect is careful 
not to come into competition with the country 
surrounding him, but endeavours to subject himself 
to nature’s architecture. It is, I think, this con- 
stant subjection to nature as the chief source of 
inspiration which is one of Mr. Voysey’s leading 
characteristics as a decorative designer ; and one 
can see by studying these views of Mr. Rickard’s 
house how admirably he has applied the same 
principle to his architecture. One can imagine 
how this design, with its mingling of reticence and 
modest assertion, would appear to be a part of its 
surroundings. It is this appearance of natural- 
ness, of having grown by degrees rather than hav- 
ing been put there at a single stroke, which is the 
greatest charm a house in the country can possess, 
whether it be a simple Surrey cottage or a weather- 
stained grey stone hall with the traditions of cen- 
turies clinging around it. Reverting once more 
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to this Windermere house of Mr. Voysey’s, it is 
finished in his favourite rough-cast, roofed with 
green slates, while the chimney-pots which crown 
the sturdy chimney-stacks are coloured black, no 
shade of red having by experiment been found to 
properly harmonise. 

Travelling south to the pleasant lanes and well- 
wooded heights of Sussex and Surrey, we have first 
Mr. Newbold’s house at Westmeston, the lower 
view of which, as given on the accompanying full- 
page illustration (page 163), shows us Mr. Voysey 
at his very best. There are few who could have 
treated the long stretch of unbroken and unrelieved 
wall space so efficiently, in the relations of wall 
and window openings, as here appears, while even 
what one might otherwise feel inclined to stigmatise 
as the baldness of the porch appears to fit naturally 
into the scheme. Effective, too, is the garden view 
of the same wing of the building, with its arched 
openings—utilitarian, yet strikingly decorative— 
which give light and air to the tradesmen’s entrance 
corridor. Turning to the plan of this house, we 
find the staircase well lit by the lantern-light, which 
offers a picturesque external feature. 

I may say in passing that Mr. Voysey charac- 
terises himself as a “stickler for light,” though, by 
those who lend a mere surface consideration to his 
work, he is often found fault with for the smallness 
of his windows. He points out, however, that 
such critics do not take into consideration the size 
and height of the rooms these long low windows 
are intended to give light to. In proportion to a 
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lofty room a low room, he avers, needs much less 
window space. It is not the mere cubic contents 
which have to be taken into account; the real 
essential is the amount of reflecting surface in the 
room itself. In a low room the entire ceiling acts 
as a reflector, and throws the light downwards into 
every corner of the interior. This, again, is, as a 
rule, supplemented by Mr. Voysey through the 
employment of a deep whitewashed, or otherwise 
light-tinted, frieze as a feature in his decoration of 
the wall space. I may say in passing, as might be 
gathered from the above remarks, that Mr. Voysey 
is not only an advocate for light, but also for 
low rooms. They are pleasanter to live in, accord- 
ing to him, they are cheaper, they lend themselves 
more easily to the securing of pleasing proportion 
in design, and they are, contrary to general opinion, 
quite as easily ventilated as lofty ones. One of 
Mr. Voysey’s rare outbursts of temper was directed, 
while I talked to him recently, against those incon- 
siderate clients who endeavoured to insist upon his 
adding a foot or two to the height of a second 
storey, regardless of the fact that by doing this the 
entire proportion, that is to say, the main beauty, 
of their house must be sacrificed. It led the de- 
signer to digress into an interesting consideration 
of the relations which ought to exist between client 
and architect. According to Mr. Voysey—and 
there are few architects who will not agree with 
him—the client’s wishes as regards accommodation, 
including general scheme of plan, and essentially as 


regards expense, should be a law to the architect, 
but the latter should be supreme touching artistic 
design and proportion. 

Mr. Voysey’s Surrey house is that at Oxshott, 
for C. S. Loch, Esq. (page 161). It lacks, perhaps, 
the charm of the long, low, rather straggling 
character of Mr. Newbold’s, but it is a design of 
singular unity, with sufficient diversity to render it 
very interesting. Its principal interior feature is the 
ingeniously arranged octagonal dining-room, one of 
its angles being due to the necessity for gaining 
easy access to the drawing-room from the hall, the 
window forming another, while wine-cupboards and 
such-like utilitarian features form the two others. 
Though not giving one the idea of a large house, it 
is so planned as to be exceedingly commodious, 
two servants’ and a child’s room being arranged 
for in the attic. 

I have thus run through with somewhat casual 
comment the little group of houses which THE 
Stupio is fortunate enough to be able to illustrate. 
They will at all events serve the purpose in them- 
selves of reintroducing Mr. Voysey to Stupio 
readers in the character of a designer of houses. 
It will be observed that these buildings all 
belong to the one class—the more or less simple 
and economical country house. It is, however, 
in this direction that Mr. Voysey’s talents as an 
architect have down to the present been con- 
spicuously displayed. It is, indeed, a very charac- 
teristic side of the general architecture of our own 
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Modern German 


day; but it is none the less to be regretted that the 
principles Mr. Voysey and a few others have put 
into such excellent practice as regards the moderate- 
sized house should not yet, save in one or two 
instances, have been displayed in regard to build- 
ings of a more monumental character. I do not 
fail to recognise that in one or two instances 
London street architecture has been enriched by 
works which speak directly to us in the nineteenth- 
century architectural language. But they are re- 
grettably exceptional. If one can compose, in the 
architectural language of the nineteenth century, 
the dainty lyric overflowing with domestic senti- 
ment, why not the stately ode surcharged with 
nobility of thought and idea? If, as these examples 
are, I hope, sufficient to demonstrate, there really 
is a nineteenth-century architectural style which 
is not a mere fastiche of bygone designers’ details 
and fancies, is it not to be regretted that future 
ages will have to search for it, not in our public 
buildings, and in the principal streets of our cities, 
but in the unassuming house or cottage in more 
or less remote corners of the country-side ? 
Horace TOWNSEND. 





Lithography 


ODERN GERMAN LITHO- 
GRAPH Y—II. SOME 
KARLSRUHE ARTISTS. 
BY HANS W. SINGER. 


THE schism that occurred in the artist commu- 
nity of Paris about a decade ago was more or less 
echoed all over the Continent. Munich followed 
in the wake with its “Secession.” To-day even 
Berlin is becoming interested in the movement, 
which proves that it must be pretty widespread. 
This revolt of the young artists of strong person- 
ality against senile academic tradition broke out at 
Karlsruhe in 1896. The event had been prepared 
by Kallmorgen, who was in close contact with the 
men of the younger school. When Count Kalck- 
reuth was appointed Professor at the Karlsruhe 
Academy in 1895 an able leader was found, and 
thus the Karlsruher Kiinstlerbund was established 
in April of the following year. As in Dresden, 
the members avoided the name “Secession,” lest 
it might excite prejudice among the public against 
the new club. 

From the very first Kalckreuth laid stress upon 
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‘* FULL MOON” 


lithography. He arranged that it should be espe- 
cially taught at the Academy, and he secured the 
assistance of Langhein, who had spent much of 
his time in lithographic establishments. Besides 
these two, Carlos Grethe was also strongly inter- 
ested in making lithography a feature of the new 
society's work. He arranged the publication of 
their first Portfolio, containing nine lithographs 
by Daur, Gattiker, Grethe, Hein, Kalckreuth, 
Kampmann, Langhein, Weiss, and Wulff. This 
appeared in April 1896, and was followed in the 
next year by a more pretentious one, containing 
twelve lithographs, that attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Besides new contributions by most of the 
men just named, there were others by Gamper, 
Heyne, Matthies-Masuren, Naumann, and von 
Volkmann. 

All this entailed a good deal of expense, and it 
was not an easy thing to find a market for such 
unusual portfolios. Consequently Grethe was glad 
to establish the whole undertaking upon a sound 
commercial basis by arranging with the printing 
house of G. Braun to publish the work of the 
club. Through these publications, and by means 
of two exhibitions held at Diisseldorf and Berlin, 
the aims of the club became somewhat better 
known. Still, even to-day it is a young body 
among the artistic fraternities of Germany, and it 


FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY H. VON VOLKMANN 


may, perhaps, be unfair to treat and criticise it as 
one would a well-established school. Grethe, 
indeed, was rather averse from having anything 
written about Karlsruhe at this early date. He 
said: “ We are only at the beginning of our tasks, 
especially as regards lithography, and we would pre- 
fer not to be judged by what we have accomplished 
as yet, though some of it has been received favour- 
ably enough.” They intend, above all, to devote 
their energies towards improving commercial or 
“applied” lithography, if one may designate it by 
such a term. Artists throughout Germany have 
become art-workers, and the same class of men 
that some years ago considered anything smaller 
than a ten-foot canvas beneath their dignity and 
vocation devote themselves to-day to the design- 
ing of furniture, carpets, jewellery, inkstands, 
lamps, vases, &c. In the same way Karlsruhe 
artists propose to enter upon that field in litho- 
graphy which has heretofore been the happy hunt- 
ing ground of the trades-draughtsman. They 
intend to replace the old style of business-cards, 
menus, wine-lists, tickets, programmes, Easter, 
Christmas and New Year cards, and similar practical 
work, by designs possessing genuine artistic merit. 
The production of single-sheet pictures without 
any particular application is to become a secondary 
matter. It is another step taken in the direction 
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of the much-desired goal—art everywhere and in 
everything. 

One difficulty, however, presents itself, and that 
is the expensiveness of lithographic production 
here. Lithographic artists will, even in designs 
for every-day use, not willingly give up uncommon 
and refined effects ; they will be dependent upon the 
use of good, especially well-toned paper, and upon 
a clever printer. In this country, where labour is 
so cheap, paper and lithographic printing are, 
strange to say, far dearer than in France, dearer 
than in London even, and this may turn out to be 
a serious hindrance to the popularising of the art. 
It remains to be seen whether the Kiinstlerbund 
will be able to circumvent the difficulty. 

From the very start all the members seem to 
have had one common object in view—the eleva- 
tion of chromo-lithography to a fine art. We might 
adapt Huckleberry Finn’s phraseology and say: 


‘““THE POND” 
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FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY H. 


The aim of the trade or “ professional ” lithogra- 
pher in colours is to make his work look as if it 
“had happened ” ; the aim of the artist is to make 
it look as if it “ were made.” The one goes to a 
huge amount of trouble in order to conceal his 
means and method of work and to produce a 
vulgar naturalistic copy, with all the half-tones and 
gradations of the original, without any trace of a 
man’s will in it. The other delights to work in an 
apparent, bold manner, showing us without restraint 
how many stones he uses, and how he disposes 
them ; he does not copy Nature, but simplifies her 
by eliminating subtle half-tones—in fact, he gene- 
rally changes the colour aspect of Nature and sets 
up his own scheme of colour. 

It is in this direction that the greatest successes 
of the Karlsruhe Kunstlerbund have been scored. 
They have severally discovered many new ways of 
treating the stone, and have achieved a number of 
delightful colour effects. 
The fact that no one of 
them has influenced the 
other, and that no one has 
as yet entered a particular 
groove, proves that they 
have, comparatively speak- 
ing, been at lithography 
only a short time. But 
within this space of time 
they have created some- 
thing worth expanding, 
and bearing a typically 
German character — they 
have created a “ National ” 
art, as one would term it 
here. This is a great deal 
in their favour, for the 
same danger that ensnared 
four out of every five artists 
in Paris among those who 
have recently tried colour- 
printing—the danger of 
imitating Japanese work— 
lurked in Karlsruhe, too, as 
did also the danger of imita- 
ting the Parisian imitations. 
Karlsruhe has fallen into 
neither fault, but has battled 
with the problem straight- 
forwardly and_ sincerely, 
and has succeeded well. 

Let us consider a few 
of the artists and their 
lithographs separately. 
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“THE COVETED CROWN” 
FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY 
H. HEYNE 








Count Leopold Kalckreuth, the younger, has 
established his position as a painter quite firmly 
now, with his canvases in the Royal Galleries 
of Munich and Dresden. Kalckreuth has litho- 
graphed the portrait of his little son, drawn with a 
brush on stone in imitation of a sepia drawing, and 
the head of a little girl, done with the help of four 
stones. The outline plate shows heavy lines, 
making the whole seem more like an old woodcut 
in colours than anything else. His Fie/d Ladour, 
a woman of the Millet type, delving, whilst her 
baby sits on the ground close by, was done in 
single colour with a tone plate, while Zhe ’Ced/ist 
is an excellent performance in  chromo-litho- 
graphy done with four stones—the mahogany red 
of the ’cello shining out of its dark, low-toned 
surroundings most effectively. 

Carlos Grethe, who also has a painting in the 
Dresden Gallery, has apparently had so much of 
his time taken up with setting the lithography 
scheme in motion that he has not found leisure to 
do much himself. There is a splendid chromo- 
lithograph by him, however, called Running Jn, a 
fishing smack sailing up alongside a wooden pier— 
evening effect. A wall of heavy clouds is building 
up on the horizon, but above it the sky is full of a 
misty, yellow sunset light, which is reflected by the 
muddy shore water. He likes strong fantastic 
colour effects in his painting, and here, too, he 
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introduces them very ably in the shadow produced 
on the water by the hull of the boat. It is almost 
incredible, but it seems that all this colour-sym- 
phony has been attained by the use of four stones 
only. His On Board of the Schooner “Durango” is 
not quite so successful. Apparently only five 
stones were used, but the effect is patchy compared 
with the first-named work. 

Friedrich Kallmorgen is, perhaps, the one who 
achieves his effects with the greatest ease and cer- 
tainty. Nothing can be better and simpler than 
his two wonderful Amsterdam JVocturnes. With 
but a blue, a brown, and a yellow stone, he brings 
about a most marvellous effect of a street in wet 
weather at night. Kallmorgen hails from Altona, 
from the seashore, and it is in the country of the 
sea, Holland, that he has made most of his studies. 
Among his lithographs there are two very admir- 
able studies of little Dutch girls, one in colours, 
the other in sanguine. He has also published a 
set of picture post-cards, Von der Wasserkant, most 
of them showing us Dutch peasant girls and fisher- 
men’s children. They were drawn upon the stone 
by him ; the colour scheme is broad and simple, 
from four to six stones being employed for each. 
The members of the Kiinstlerbund have, by the 
way, also published a set of twelve picture post- 
cards. Kallmorgen, Hein, Schonleber, Volckmann, 
and Wulff have, perhaps, contributed the best ones. 
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FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY CARLOS GRETHE 
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‘“*THE RISING MOON” 


This set likewise differs from almost all other 
“artist post-cards” in that they were not litho- 
graphed after designs by the artists, but are indeed 
auto-lithographs. The artist post-card has been 
especially fostered at Karlsruhe by Velten. He 
has sent artists all over Germany, to Switzerland, 
to the Riviera, and elsewhere to draw water-colour 
views of picturesque nooks and landscapes, which 
serve as originals for his post-cards. Some of the 
Kiinstlerbund artists went on such expeditions for 
him, notably F. Hein, H. Daur, and Biese. But 
to return to Kallmorgen ; there is one more litho- 
graph that we must not pass over unnoticed, Zhe 
Ferry Station on the Meuse, in which peasants of 
both sexes are seen standing on the windswept 
pier, waiting for the little steamer. There is a 
touch of Japan in it, but only a touch, and a very 
delightful little picture it is. 

No member of the club has evinced more poetic 
feeling than Franz Hein. As a painter and 
draughtsman of the AMarchenwelt, of the German 
fairy-tale and folk-lore, I consider him pre-eminent 
amongst modern men. His work is sincere and 
convincing, and with all its sensitive poesy it 
possesses many genuine artistic qualities. In the 


FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY G. KAMPMANN 


Wonderful Flower we see a fairy-tale princess 
standing amid trees with a crown on her head, 
holding the fantastic flower. The picture is 
printed in gold and colours. Zhe Zily shows us a 
maiden whose nudity is almost hidden by long 
black tresses; to the right and left there are 
decorative drawings of lilies. Minne (Love), 
printed in gold and dull violet on grey paper, 
depicts a youth making love to the same fairy 
princess, and in Beauty and the Beast we see her 
again, enveloped in flowing golden hair, with the 
bear at her feet. There is a pattern of fleur-de-lys 
on the dark blue background, and the whole 
makes an excellent decorative design. 

Hans von Volkmann’s best lithographs are land- 
scapes. His conception is broad, and he success- 
fully reduces the variety of colours as well as of 
forms in Nature to a simple scheme that makes 
essentials stand out and unimportant features dis- 
appear. Among his most pleasing lithographs 
there is the Chaussee, A Quiet Pond, and The 
Lonely Light. Some Italian views are not quite 
equal to these, while his New Year cards can 
hardly be pronounced a success. Franz Hoch is 
likewise a good landscape artist. He has drawn 
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several fine studies of trees on the stone, such, for 
instance, as Birches and Sycamores. Reminiscence 
of an Old Town is a view of an ancient village 
lying along a hillside ; the walls and roofs are kept 
in a plain tone of red, and the sky is of a greyish- 
blue tint; the outline drawing is in heavy lines 
which produce a woodcut effect. Zhe Country 
Church is Hoch’s most successful effort in chromo- 
lithography. H. Matthies-Masuren is the author 
of a superb coloured design called At the Pond. 
Night is setting in, and through some trees on 
each side we look upon a sheet of water reflect- 
ing the dark blue sky. G. Kampmann’s effects 
are quiet, but none the less excellent. His best 


“THE VALLEY” 
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FROM A LITHOGRAPH BY G. GAMPER 


lithograph is The Rising Moon, which is done with 
the help of two stones only, and tinted rather 
than coloured. The disk of the moon is just 
rising over a broad landscape, and is beginning to 
fill the misty atmosphere with a mysterious hazy 
sheen. Gustav Gamper, whose home is in 
Dresden, and whose connection with the Karlsruhe 
Kiinstlerbund is probably only of a temporary 
nature, is one of those unfortunate people to whom 
fate has been too liberal in the bestowing of talents. 
He has, with some show of success, attempted 
music, poetry, and painting, and is still vacillating 
between them, still unable to concentrate his 
energy upon perfecting himself in any one of the 
three. His lithograph 
called Reguiem, represent- 
ing the east end of a 
chapel seen against dark 
trees and a golden sky, is 
nothing remarkable, but 
The Valley is a singularly 
fine design. With four 
stones he has produced 
a telling colour effect— 
green patches of pasture 
in a high bleak mountain 
valley, the dull earthy 
yellow of which is other- 
wise relieved only by the 
grey of the rocks. E. R. 
Weiss’ most interesting 
landscape, Zhe Brook, has 
similar good qualities. 
He uses three stones— 
the black outline, a saffron 
yellow, and a dull purple 
for clouds and water. He 
has further lithographed a 
fine profile portrait of Zd. 
IValther, somewhat like 
Thoma’s work in feeling, 
printed in two colours, 
brown and blue. 

This short account has, 
I think, dealt with the 
best lithographs produced 
at Karlsruhe, and one 
must, at least on the 
strength of the work done 
so far, rank the other men 
below those referred to 
here. Particular mention 
must, however, be made 
of H. Daur, H. Gattiker, 
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‘* PERSEUS AND THE GRAILZ” 


BY SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES 


(From a photograph by F. Hollyer) 


H. Heyne (see Zhe Coveted Crown), and W. Wulff. 
Finally mention must be made of the fact that H. 
Eichrodt, Mrs. B. Roman, Miss Welte, F. Hein, 
Volkmann, and some others have at least begun to 
try their hand at “applied” lithographic designs. 
Eic hrodt has been so far the most successful, and 
he has become known also by some good designs 


for posters. 


FEATURES OF THE 
SIR EDWARD 
BY MAL- 


OME 
ART OF 
BURNE-JONES. 
COLM BELL, 
“THE poet,” dictatorially remarks the bluff 
warrior Theseus in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “is of imagination all compact,” and he 
goes on to make it very clear that to his sturdy, 
practical common sense the fact does not in any 
way redound to his credit, or call for any approval, 
still less for admiration or for envy ; and that this 
is his unshakeable conviction he reveals beyond 
mistaking by the bold generalisation in which, in 
the same breath, he classes him, once for all, with 


“the lunatic ” and “the lover.” 
only his robust English contempt for what he does 
not understand bursting through his thin pretence 
of being Duke of Athens, his triumphantly un- 
reasoning assurance that what he does not see the 
the sublime 


That, however, is 


use of can have no points of merit 

British intolerance of brain by brawn. 
such a fashion, doubtless, Drake and his rough- 
handed, weather-beaten sea-dogs may have spoken 
over their cups to Shakespeare himself, and from 
such superbly irrational repudiation so original a 
painter as Burne-Jones could hardly hope alto- 
gether to escape. For he was, beyond all things 
else, a poet, in the true meaning of the word—a 
maker; and in everything to which he set his hand 
he has shown himself conspicuously “of imagina- 
tion all compact,” while more literally than did 
ever “ poet’s pen” his “imagination bodies forth 
the forms of things unknown . . . turns them to 
shapes, and gives to airy nothing a local habitation 


In much 


and a name.” 

There is, to be sure, a touch of exaggeration in 
this description of the poetic faculty which shows 
that the worthy Theseus had himself, without sus- 
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pecting it, a “strong imagination” not absolutely 
free from “such tricks” as he was at the moment, 
in intention, belittling. Neither poet nor painter 
ever did or ever could body forth the forms of 
things unknown, for even the most fantastic demon 
that German medizvalism, at its maddest, gave 
birth to was but an unrestrained commingling of 
incongruous known elements. £x nihilo nihil fit 
is a law that reigns as immutably in the realms of 
fancy as in the sterner regions of fact, and the 
greatest poet that ever drew the breath of inspira- 
tion could but transmute the impressions produced 
upon his consciousness by outside phenomena and 
recombine them in a novel and pleasing amalgam. 


‘“THE MERCIFUL KNIGHT” 
(From a photograph by F. Hollyer) 
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Upon the painter this law weighs even more relent- 
lessly, since his imaginings must be judged directly 
by the eye, and the definite form in which he must 
express them leaves no scope for that vague allu- 
siveness by means of which the poet’s phrase may 
arouse in his hearer’s mind a world of fancies of 
which he never dreamed himself. The same 
words may give rise to very different ideas, but the 
same forms, though they may excite very diverse 
emotions, cannot, beyond very narrow limits, pro- 
duce varying sensations. The poet may often 
propose, the painter must always propound ; no 
stimulating suggestiveness will serve him, no vague 
trailing of “clouds of glory ;” he must both con- 
ceive and express clearly 
“the local habitation ” in 
which his forms may best 
be bodied forth. 

It is with: these local 
habitations of Burne-Jones’ 
devising that we now have 
more especially to deal, for, 
unless it be the land of 
Romance, the fairy realm 
in which his artistic spirit 
lived and moved and had 
its being had not, nor 
needs, a name. 

Born in the heart of 

and 


busy Birmingham, 
spending the larger part of 
his working life “within 
the bills of mortality,” as 
our forefathers cheerfully 


expressed it, almost in 
earshot of the roar of 
London’s traffic, he was 
seldom a country-dweller, 
though always, as_ his 
paintings show, a fervent 
country-lover. Even when 
he left for a time his urban 
studio he rarely set him- 
self deliberately to repro- 
duce a direct view, seldom 
devoted himself to painting 
a landscape, though the 
few that he has left us are 
admirable alike in feeling 
and in treatment. He 
preferred, however, to 
build up for himself a 
strangely beautiful world 
apart, of which we also 
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may obtain some glimpses through the all too 
narrow frames of his pictures. This, indeed, is a 
feeling, fanciful as it must appear to many, that is 
in some irresistibly inspired by the scenes in which 
he enshrines the figures of his fancy; the sense 
that these exquisite landscapes are but the portions 
he chooses to reveal ofa country through which he 
roamed at will, selecting what he best liked to put 
on record ; the conviction that, if we could but get 
some friendly Sandman to lift us into the picture, 
as he did little Fred in Hans Anderson’s charming 
story, we should discover, spreading away on either 
hand, an entire world to wander in, a world 
differing from yet closely akin to that in which we 
live. 

Akin—since it can only be the etherealised 
expression of that around us, from which, whenever 
occasion served, he must have drawn eagerly a 
store of raw material for his retentive memory to 
work upon; observing everything, overlooking 
nothing, forgetting nothing ; marking now an effect 
of light, now a note of colour, the turn of a road, 
the curve of a coast, the fall of a hill, the growth 
of a tree-trunk, the fold of a petal ; garnering up 
incessantly, almost unconsciously, fact upon fact, 
feature upon feature. 

Differing--since it was not in his nature to be 
content with bare facts. The instinct of the 
maker was too strong in him for that, and he must 
ever remould them to suit his conceptions, distil- 
ling the accumulated knowledge with an alchemy 
all his own until the essence possessed him utterly, 
until he saw the vision as a concrete whole, and, 
seeing, could grasp it and fix it for all time without 
losing a grain of its most subtle delicacy; asa 
skilful gardener will gather you a plum without 
rubbing from it a tittle of its waxy bloom. 

The result, as we see it when we come to con- 
sider a large collection of his works, is a certain 
general resemblance in his landscape backgrounds. 
Not in any way a sameness or monotony, but 
rather an impression that all these different views 
are but varying aspects of one familiar country- 
side. Familiar, that is, to the artist, for to us each 
is new, in spite of a decidedly English character 
in all of them. As the earlier painters dressed 
the personages of classical and Biblical history 
alike inthe costumes of the men and women of 
their every-day life, and placed them in the cities in 
which they dwelt, often among surroundings still 
easy to identify; as in former times the actors 
showed, indifferently, Hamlet and Julius Cesar in 
knee-breeches and full-bottomed wigs ; so there is 
no attempt at any time on his part to make the 
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environment conform to the known particularities 
of the actual places in which the events depicted 
have been located by history or myth. Whether 
it be the Forum of ancient Rome, where the angel 
comes to Theophilus bearing from martyred 
Dorothy the roses fresh gathered in Paradise, or 
the sandy shores of Palestine where, hard by 
Joppa, Andromeda waits chained to the rock of 
doom, the stable in Bethlehem whither the Eastern 
monarchs journeyed with their offerings, or the 
studio in Cyprus in which Pygmalion carved the 
image, or whether it is the visionary spot where the 
Chant d'amour was sung in the summer gloaming, 
there may be found in each the evidence of a land 
well enough known to the painter, though it has 
never echoed to the footsteps of other men. 

There is neither latitude nor longitude recorded 
for this land, no map-maker has engraved its out- 
lines, no gazetteer set down its population or its 
products, no mariner has charted its waters, no 
merchant heaped his bales upon its quays. It is 
the border-land between this world of work and 
the world of dreams, a land east of the sun and 
west of the moon, a land in which “ once upon a 
time” is the only date entered in the chronicles, 
to which there was but one entrance, and that, 
unhappily, is closed for ever. 

As we cannot, therefore, hope to set foot in it 
ourselves, we must, perforce, be content to see 
what we can of it through the windows he has 
opened into it, and in this way we may learn a 
little of it. 

Like Bohemia, it has its sea-coast; like Broce- 
liande, its ‘ wild woods.” It is a pleasant, placid 
land for the most part in which we find ourselves, 
musical with birds, fragrant with flowers, filled with 
the soft whisperings of summer leaves, and always 
and everywhere the ripple of running streams. A 
well-wooded, plenteously watered land, with deep- 
shadowed forests, where ever and again the trees 
draw back and leave a little peaceful glade or 
sheltered valley to sun its flower-strewn turf. 
There is not much of grandeur to amaze us, few of 
those “strange, horrid, and fearful craggs and 
tracts ” which so appalled John Evelyn on the now 
tame, familiar Simplon. ‘The mountains that we 
see are, as a rule, far away, rimming the horizon 
and standing blue against the distant sky. 

There are no snowy wilds or cloud-capped pin- 
nacles, no dizzy precipices or fathomless abysses, 
no burning wastes of barren sand, no pestilential 
marsh-lands breathing death. Nature shows her- 
self in none but her gentler moods. ‘The winds of 
heaven visit it tenderly, and lowering storm-clouds 
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very rarely shroud its skies, its gales are all favour- 
ing and gentle, frost and snow are almost unknown, 
nor does the midday sun strike too fiercely down, 
for its daughters go lightly clad, fearing no chill, 


and bare - headed 
affront the shafts 
of noon. Its skies 
have not the deep, 
dark blue that 
northern dwellers 
envy and tropic 
exiles learn to hate. 
A bright, clear, dif- 
fused light, casting 
slight shadows, illu- 
mines it by day, 
and the tender, 
lambent twilight 
which marks the 
close of one blends 
imperceptibly with 
the mysterious re- 
fulgence of the 
dawn that ushers 
in the next. Its 
herbage grows lush 
and green, secure 
from drought; its 
wealth of blossom 
matures—unnipped 
by cold, unharmed 
by blight—into a 
bounteous harvest. 
Some few less 
luxuriant plains 
there are where the 
sharp ridges of the 
underlying _rocks 
crop up through 
the richer lowlands ; 
but even here, in 
general, the cliffs 
are neither savage 
nor threatening, 
and the meadows 
lying at their feet 
are fertile and 
blossom-clad. Such 


is the beautiful valley wherein the maidens cluster 
round the shining pool, thick studded with water- 
lily leaves and blue forget-me-nots, what time Venus 
first reveals to them the secret of her mirror; such 
is the rock-girt lawn washed by the glassy stream 
from which the hapless Psyche steps to listen to 
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‘* LOVE DISGUISED AS REASON” 
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the sage consolation of the great god Pan ; such 
even the more barren tract through which Love 
leads the travelworn pilgrim. 

But we must explore it, if we would, in more 


orderly fashion. 

At first Burne- 
Jones himself made 
his way into it with 
faltering and stum- 
bling feet, seeing not 
much of it, and that 
but indistinctly. A 
wall or trellis often 
shut in the view, and 
the tree tops rising 
over this alone sug- 
gested the country- 
side that lay beyond, 
or a dense forest 
closed around to 
baffle further sight, 
unless some distant 
mountain range 
frowned from above 
it. 

Even when he, 
ever and anon, 
gained a wider and 
more varied pros- 
pect, he was hin- 
dered by his yet 
unpractised hand 
from freely setting 
forth his recollec- 
tions, excepting 
when, as in the 
stormy dawning of 
“the parable of the 
wise and foolish 
virgins,” he restricted 
himself to the less 
exacting pen-and- 
ink, which from 
almost the very first 
he exercised with 
extraordinary skill. 

It is not till Cupid 
sets up his forge, 


while his daughter tempers the arrow-heads in the 
' oblong marble trough, that we find ourselves, for the 
first time, in one of those tree-engirdled pleasaunces 
so frequent in the land. Clerk Saunders woos the 
half-yielding, half-reluctant May Margaret in a yet 
more extended landscape, where a little town 
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nestles in the bottom down below, while the heavy 
rain-clouds, so rare in this favoured region, drive 
across the sky. But here, as in the rest of the 
earlier presentments, the vision is still vague, im- 
perfectly seen, and, through the inevitable lack of 
training, imperfectly rendered ; and it is only when 
we come to the enchanting vale, where the merciful 
knight kneels to receive the kiss of Christ, with its 
unruffled pool below and its wooded hillside rising 
beyond, that we first enter into a full perception of 
the goodliness of the land. 

In the Wine of Circe we get our first view of the 
summer seas that wash its coasts, wind-whipped 
and thrashed into foam by the oars of the 
approaching galleys, a mere distant glimpse, how- 
ever, caught through the enchantress’ window. 
We come nearer to the ocean when we gaze 
from Dorigen’s “magic casement opening on 
the foam of perilous seas,” but the vision is not 
altogether a convincing one. There is a lack of 
dash and movement in the waves that break upon 


the shores “in Armorick that clepid is Bre- 


taigne,” the might and terror of the sea is wanting, 
and “the grisly rockes blake” seem hardly sharp- 
toothed and venomous enough to justify Dorigen’s 
fear of them and consequent prayer for their re- 
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moval to a place where they would have every 
chance of becoming “ metamorphic,” in geological 
parlance. It is only when Perseus hastens to save 
Andromeda by the rough rock of doom that we 
behold clearly and perfectly the flash and glitter of 
billows leaping beneath the feet of the wind, the 
joy and the riot of the sea rolling into the cliff-girt 
bay ; but here, as again in Zhe Doom Fulfilled, 
with the pent waves fretting the walls of the 
labyrinthine gorge, we find all the life and motion 
that the most exacting can desire. 

Only once again in our wanderings do we come 
into near relations with ‘the sea, but when we do 
we go down into the very depths of it where the 
mermaidens dwell, to the roots of the world, where 
the deep-sunk bases of the towering precipices rest 
among the sand and gravel gleaming through the 
strange liquid pellucidity in the soft golden radi- 
ance filtering downwards from the world above, 
through which the little fish flit overhead as the 
birds do in the upper air. But this unwonted ex- 
cursion beyond the natural bounds of man must 
be regarded as a work of pure fantasy, not apper- 
taining to the land proper, though it may be per- 
missible to conjecture from it that they have there 
something in the nature of our aquariums. 
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In Chaucer's Dream of Good Women we find our- 
selves once more inland, in one of the most 
delightful dells that the country can show, curving 


back and away into the distance, and sloping gently 


up on either hand to where the sheltering woods 


stand looking down on it protectingly. Thence 
we climb to the lofty crag whence Zephyrus bears 
off the unconscious Psyche, but our heads perhaps 
are dizzy, for we do not perceive very clearly the 
features of the world below, nor do we often again 
aspire to such heights. Once when through the 
clearer air we gaze from the table spread for Zhe 
Feast of Peleus wpon Olympus’ top down to the 
forest-clad hills and valleys and across to the 
island-studded sea. 
with Vesper high above the slumbering plain with 


Once again when we float 


its winding river and dome-crowned city nestling 
in the curve of the bay. 

We are in the heart of the woods when the 
Egyptian princess Saba, tied to the tree, awaits the 
ravening dragon, and when St. George, armour- 
clad, slaying the monster, puts an end alike to her 
peril and the terror of the land. 

The murk gloom of Hades, with its sluggish 
river and sullen cliffs, opens before us when Cupid 
flies down to rescue Psyche from the dire effects of 
her own curiosity in opening the forbidden casket, 
but it is not a very awe-inspiring Hades that we 
visit, and for drear desolation at its utmost we must 
seek out the grey ice-ground hills, swathed in chill 
mists, in that hyperborean land, where the air is full 
of feathers and night reigns eternal, in which 
Perseus stepping silently steals the single eye from 
the three Graiz. 

Here again, however, we are really outside the 
limits of the land, and must return to it in the 
garden of Pan, where we find one of its most 
variegated landscapes with its softly swelling hills 
and winding glen, its bosky woods and upland 
sward ; but, though the shallow streamlet sliding 
towards us over the many-coloured shingle is very 
fascinating and there is much excellent detail to 
call for further consideration, the general effect is 
one of the least happy of all that the artist has 
brought away with him, and neither the place 
itself nor the rendering of it is altogether satis 
factory. One cannot but feel that this was not one 
of his most favoured haunts, that he visited it more 
rarely and knew it less well than the others, that 
he must have been, indeed, in some way, deceived 
himself, and that somewhere in the land there 
must have been a more luxuriant, less uninviting 
spot than this in which the mysterious god of wild 


and woodland had his veritable garden. 


When we turn back, at last, to take a final 
survey of the beauties of the country, we must 
conclude that it was in its woods and coppices, 
beside their softly murmuring streamlets, that he 
best loved to linger. In especial he must have 
spent many a fruitful hour in that glade of blossom- 
ing hawthorns, flooded with clear spring sunlight, 
in which Vivien now weaves her spells around the 
too-confiding Merlin, and yet others in that undu- 
lating flower-decked mead on the forest-edge where 
the dense wood thins out into scattered clusters of 
birch and beech, through and among which winds 
the meandering path along which the angel has led 
the Magi to humble themselves before the Virgin 
and the Christ-child beneath the tree-supported 
roof of simple thatch. 

On the whole, however, wide and difficult as is 
the choice, I love best the sunny landscape in 
which cunning Love, disguised as Reason in his 
doctor’s hood, bewilders with his sage sophistries 
the unsuspecting maidens, for I do not think there 
is to be found in all the land, beautiful as it is, a 
more enchanting prospect than this, with its stretch 
of verdant meadows sloping down and away to the 
white-walled, red-roofed city perched high on the 
But this 
leads us to man’s handiwork, the buildings of the 


distant hilltop above the sunny sea. 
land, to which I hope to return later. 


MALCOLM BELL. 


R. ARTHUR H. MACK- 
MURDO AND THE CEN- 
TURY GUILD. BY AYMER 
VALLANCE. 

WHEN an artist has any conspicuous individuality 
an examination of his mature work naturally sets one 
wondering how, of all possible alternatives, it came 
to be fashioned just such as it is and no otherwise. 
Nor does it often happen but that the particular 
qualities in question may be accounted for by the 
influences that were brought to bear upon the man 
at the outset, the malleable period of his career. 

In the case of Mr. Arthur Mackmurdo, however, 
this cannot be premised. For so entirely has he 
emancipated himself from the toils of prim Neo 
Gothic artificiality, that no one would suspect him 
to have received his early training in the office of 
a correct Anglican ecclesiastical architect. Yet 
such was the fact. And Mr. Mackmurdo grate- 
fully acknowledges the value of the example of 
methodical thoroughness set him by Mr. James 
Brooks, who made it his practice not to leave the 
preparation of drawings to clerks and underlings, 
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but conscientiously drew up and finished his plans 
with his own hands. Mr. Mackmurdo, reversing 
the usual order of events, next went up to Oxford, 
and it is from that time, when he had the privilege 
of knowing John Ruskin, that he dates the most 
powerful impulse of his life as an artist. Ruskin’s 
advice to the young student was to undertake a 
systematic study of Gothic cathedrals, whereby, be 
it observed, both professor and disciple under- 
stood not the fifteenth century perfection of build- 
ing in which all previous traditional development 
culminated, but rather the crude and tentative 
forms of the thirteenth century. Accordingly Mr. 
Mackmurdo set about making elaborate measured 
drawings of Wells Cathedral, and, these studies com- 
pleted, followed them up by a similar treatment of 
some half-dozen cathedrals in France. As _ yet 
everything he had done was in strict accord with 
the precepts of Ruskin ; but in the pursuit of his 
researches Mr. Mackmurdo’s steps were tending 
further and further southwards, until at last he 
found himself in Italy. The Rubicon (to speak 
metaphorically at least) was now crossed. To his 


eyes, who had hitherto been reared in the 


straitest school of primitive Gothic, Florence was 
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nothing less than a revelation; and Mr. Mack- 
murdo promptly succumbed to the spell of the 
With all a neophyte’s enthusiasm 
he determined to assimilate as much as he might 


Renaissance. 


of the spirit of his new surroundings. He obtained 
the fullest facilities for sketching, taking measure- 
ments and even casts of practically anything he 
wanted in the Duomo and other public places in 
Florence. To such effectual purpose did Mr. 
Mackmurdo avail himself of the opportunities 
afforded him that he brought away a considerable 
collection of models and drawings, not of purely 
architectural work only, but also of furniture, 
textile patterns, and other ornamental details. 
Moreover, he acquired a number of original 
specimens of ancient workmanship, particularly of 
embroideries and woven fabrics. Such objects— 
laws designed for the safeguarding of national 
monuments notwithstanding—were then and are 
still to be obtained much more easily than they 
ought to be, owing to the indifference of eccle- 
siastics, who, alas ! set so little store by antiquity as 
to be notoriously open to barter the inestimable 
heirlooms of their churches for novel abominations 
in the way of tinsel finery. Such wholesale and 
reckless looting of church property 
indeed is carried on, and that by the 
very men who should be most jealous 
guardians of the same, that the avail- 
able reserve of sacred treasures percep- 
tibly diminishes year by year, and, unless 
more drastic measures than heretofore 
are enforced, not in Italy alone but 
nearer home too, the time will very 
quickly arrive when there will be no- 
thing left worth the trouble of either 
keeping or carrying away. 

Another instance of official careless. 
ness to which Mr. Mackmurdo took 
exception was that whereas, on occa- 
sions when the Arno rises to the extent 
of endangering the bazaar stalls with 
which (like the Rialto at Venice and 
the quays of the Seine in Paris) the 
Ponte Vecchio is lined, the cheap and 
paltry wares displayed for sale there 
are all removed to a place of safety, 
on the other hand the priceless Uffizi 
drawings by old masters were allowed 
to remain in their places where they 
hung on the walls, and to take their 
chance of being destroyed by inunda- 
tion. Happily, however, this abuse has 
since been remedied. 
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Lest a too exclusive study of the art of the past 
should exert a crystallising effect on his genius, 
needs must that whoso is alive should not neglect 
that which is living at the same time. Mr. Mack- 
murdo, then, in addition to his other work, entered 
himself as an art student, and attended a life class, 
so as to gain a greater mastery of the human figure 
in design. Thus he occupied himself for a period 
which extended over two winters with the inter- 
vening months. The date was about the year 
1876. How much longer he might have remained 
in Florence it is impossible to say. His stay, as it 
happened, came somewhat abruptly to an end. It 
befell in this wise. The authorities in charge of 
the Duomo, infected by the “restoration” mania, 
formed the fatal project of renovating the building, 
beginning with the marble walls of the exterior. 
Now the action of time and weather has had the 
result not only of imparting a most beautiful and 
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delicate tone, turning the 
white parts to pearl or 
cream colour, the black to 
lustrous green or bronze, 
but, further, has encrusted 
the whole surface with a 
kind of natural oxidation, 
than which there is no 
protection against 
future decay. However, 
the wiseacres of modern 
mood, impatient of history, 
purposed to obliterate all 
traces of age, and to give 
back to the venerable walls 
that sharp contrast of black 
and white which they con- 
ceived them to have had 
when fresh from the hand 
of the original decorator. 
The 
prehensive one ; it was not 
intended to stop short of 
Giotto’s superb companile : 
but the cathedral was to be 
dealt with first. The disas- 
trous process was actually 
begun of washing off the 
surface of the marble, both 
sculptured and plain alike, 
with acids ; Mr. 
Mackmurdo, failing in his 
appeal to the Florentines 
themselves, ventured to 
draw attention of 
Signor Cavalcaselle, Minister of Fine Arts under the 
Italian Government, to what was being done. An 
official examination on the spot was made: good 
counsels prevailed ; the evil business, which had 
already progressed quite far enough, was arrested. 
But the local authorities bore a bitter grudge against 
the interfering stranger within their gates; and 
proceeded to make matters as unpleasant as they 
could for Mr. Mackmurdo. All privileges and 
permits that had been accorded him before were 


surer 


scheme was a com- 


when 
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peremptorily cancelled. He was not suffered even 
to sketch in the open streets ; and therefore, find- 
ing his studies frustrated at every turn, he had 
no choice but to leave Florence; which he did 
with the utmost reluctance, as may be imagined, 
and, after visiting Siena and Orvieto on the way, 
returned home to England. Four years later, that 
is about 1880, Mr. Mackmurdo made a second 
journey to Italy, his stay on that occasion being of 
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comparatively short duration. He visited then, 
among other of the northern cities, Lucca and 
Verona, Padua and Venice. 

Meanwhile, the impressions gathered during his 
residence in Florence were gradually shaping them- 
selves towards a definite outcome. It only shows 
with what fearless and inexorable logic Mr. Mack- 
murdo had pursued the Renaissance track, upon 
which he first set his foot in Florence, to its 
extremist issues, that, once back again in this 
country, he should have devoted his attention to 
Wren’s city churches. In his volume on the sub- 
ject, which, though commenced earlier, did not 
appear until 1881, the author singled out for special 
notice, as a highly characteristic feature, the 
strangely dizarre contrivances which Wren devised 
to supply the place of the steeple in Gothic 
churches. If a provoking cause, apart from Mr. 
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Mackmurdo’s own personal predilection, is to be 
sought for his writing this book, it may no doubt 
be found in the intermittent agitation for the 
demolition of certain of the less frequented 
churches in the city of London. Now, although 
the late William Morris is rightly credited as the 
founder of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, since beyond question it was 
mainly the influence of his great name that served 
to propagate the principles of the association, it is 
nevertheless true that the inception of some such 
organisation occurred previously to Mr. Mack- 
murdo ; and that, when the latter approached Mr. 
Morris on the subject at a time when some of 
Wren’s churches were being threatened, Mr. 
Morris was not inclined to move until an event 
took place which touched him more nearly. It 
came to pass that there was imminent danger of the 
capitals of the arcading of the Ducal 
palace at Venice undergoing “ restora 
tion.” William Morris was up in arms 
immediately. It was as though he 
had received a direct challenge. His 
friends and supporters rallied to his 
call, and the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings was inaugu- 
rated. It was in 1877. Thenceforward 
Morris had to lend his support, on 
principle, to defend many buildings 
which it is certain that he did not 
himself admire. But this is by the 
way. 

Not the least important result of Mr. 
Mackmurdo’s studies in Florence was 
that there had been forcibly brought 
home to him how vast a difference 
subsists between the artist of the pre- 
sent and the artist of the past. In 
former days there was, for all intents, 
no demarcation between the artist and 
the craftsman. Most of them were 
proficient in several arts; whereas, 
unlike them, the man who in modern 
times practises one branch of art 
rarely turns his hand to any other. 
Even in ordinary speech we make a 
distinction, as arbitrary as it is invidi- 
ous, between “fine” arts, thereby 
indicating exclusively painting and 
sculpture on the one hand, and on the 
other hand those arts which we will 
call “ minor,” or more usually “ handi- 
crafts” and “industries.” And if we 
deign to name him “artist” at all who 
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WRITING-TABLE IN OAK 


is neither a painter of pictures nor a modeller of 
Statues, we apply the term to him with little more 
significance than we should do in the case of a 
cook or a hair-dresser. The practical result is that, 
being sundered and isolated, self-centred and with- 
out a common goal, or interests and sympathies in 
common, the arts one and all are grievously im- 
paired. Mr. Mackmurdo’s remedy then for their 
debilitated condition, his plan for infusing into 
them a renewed vital energy, was to emphasise the 
essential unity of the arts, their inter-dependence 
one upon another. The idea, of course, even in the 
present century, was no new one. The firm of 
Morris & Co., the very embodiment of the same 
principle, had been in existence already close on 
twenty years. But then there was something which 
Morris & Co. lacked. They had no authoritative 
mouthpiece whereby they could formulate their 


DESIGNED (1886) BY A. H. 


aims and objects, and 
give forth the message to 
the world at large. An 
integral part of Mr. Mack- 
murdo’s undertaking was 
the appearance at regular 
intervals of an official 
organ ; and so, when in 
1882, together with Mr. 
Herbert Horne, his former 
pupil, taken subsequently 
into partnership, and his 
friend Mr. Selwyn Image, 
he instituted the Century 
Guild, the issue of the 
Hobby Horse came as a 
due and fitting sequence. 

A word about this 
magazine, the fair renown 
of which, as well as its past 
services in the cause of 
art, are in danger of being 
eclipsed by later and more 
advanced __ publications. 
The’ earliest number, 
under the date April 1884, 
was, at the time of its 
appearance, a work quite 
unique of its kind. Never 
before had modern print- 
treated as a 
pro- 


ing been 
serious art, 
vince was to embrace the 


whose 


whole process, from the 
a selection and spacing of 
the type and the position 
of the printed matter on the page, to the em- 
bellishment of the book with appropriate initials 
and other decorative ornaments. The sight of 
a number of the Century Guild Hoddy Forse, 
proving as it did what artistic possibilities the 
noble art of printing yet offered, even at the 
present day, greatly pleased William Morris and 
stimulated him to the enterprise of the Kelmscott 
Press, the brilliant achievement with which his 
name will always be associated. Thus much for 
the zesthetic qualities of the magazine. As regards 
the subject matter, Mr. Mackmurdo, founder of 
the Guild, naturally became their spokesman and 
wrote the manifesto in which were set forth their 
aims and ideals. After the preliminary number 
the Hobsy Horse changed hands, and it was not 
until the beginning of 1886 that it reappeared. 
Mackmurdo contri- 
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From that time onward Mr. 
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buted now and again to its pages, but though 
generously financing it all the while, he elected 
to withdraw from the active conduct of the pub- 
lication, an office which his colleague, Mr. Horne, 
having developed a remarkable literary gift, was 
amply qualified to fulfil. For seven years the 
magazine was published regularly, and, if its ap- 
pearance now is fitful to the point of extinction, 
it is not because its promoters, having laid their 
hands to the plough, have given up through faint- 
heartedness ; but rather because the land that 
long was fallow is now brought well under culti- 
vation, because the work which they undertook 
at the beginning to do is already accomplished. 
From literature to the subject of music is no 
far-fetched transition. And it is an interesting 
fact, as illustrating well the extent of Mr. Mack- 
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SKETCH FOR A BOOK-PLATE 
DESIGNED (1897) BY A. H. MACKMURDO 


murdo’s active sympathy with other arts beside 


those in which he was immediately engaged, that 
his house became the cradle of the movement for 
reviving genuine antique music accompanied by 
old-world instruments, and that it was in Fitzroy 
Street that the gifted enthusiast Mr. Dolmetsch 
assembled his first audience. 

Though Mr. Mackmurdo was already estab- 
lished in his practice as an architect, it was not 
until after the second journey to Italy that he, in 
conjunction with the other members of the Cen- 
tury Guild, took steps to institute workshops for 
the execution of furniture and metal work, and 
also to arrange for the carrying out of their designs 
in other departments. Messrs. Jeffrey & Co., of 
Islington, undertook their paper-staining for wall- 
hangings, while their textile printing in cretonnes 
and velveteens was entrusted to a firm in Man- 
chester. In the last-named place carpets were 
woven to designs of the Guild; Mr. Heaton was 
responsible for their c/oisonné enamel work ; and 
Mr. Rathbone (as may be seen by reference to 
THE Stupi0 for September, 1893) superintended 
the production of a certain number of lamps after 
Mr. Mackmurdo’s drawings. 

A special feature was made of decorative 
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painting applied to furniture, notavly in the 
earlier specimens of the Guild work. It was done 
at headquarters by the several members of the 
Century Guild contributing each his share: as 
also, though some objects, it is true, may be as- 
signed to an individual owing to their particular 
characteristics, others again represent the co- 
operation of all the members together, merging 
their private identity in one collective design. 
Such colour decoration as was adopted was 
subject, it should be understood, to scrupulous 
reserve, consisting, as it usually did, of little else 
than staining the wood green, with a touch of 
gold here and there, or the sparing use of an oc- 
casional copper ornament by way of enrichment. 
An instance of painted decoration is to be seen in 
the chair with an elaborate fretted back (p. 186). 


PANEL IN REPOUSSE COPPER 
DESIGNED (1886) BY A. H. MACKMURDO 
EXECUTED BY KELLOCK BROWN 


IRON GAS BRACKET 
DESIGNED (1884) BY A. H. MACKMURDO 


The latter ornament is a type of floral form 
which recurs not unfrequently in this artist’s 
work. It appears again, for example, in the 
embroidered screen panel ; and may, indeed, be 
recognised as the precursor of much later orna- 
ment in various materials by designers who have 
no avowed connection with the Century Guild 
whatever. There are other artists—Mr. Voysey 
is a case in point—who, not formally members 
of the Guild, have been in close communication 
with it for years, and have known the benefit of 
resorting to it for advice, encouragement, and 
sympathy in their youthful days of struggle, while 
yet their success and fame had not been attained. 
The influence of the Guild has been widespread, 
notwithstanding they never made a bid for popu- 
larity, nor ever came at all prominently before 
the public, unless one excepts the occasion when, 
in early days, they fitted up a music room at the 
Inventions Exhibition. 

To summarise Mr. Mackmurdo’s design as a 
whole, if there is one leading quality which 
dominates all the rest it is that he consistently 
recognises Proportion to be the fundamental 
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element of beauty. This theory would appear to 
have developed into a settled conviction with him 
while studying drawing from the living model at 
Florence. The perception thus acquired of the 
rhythmical grace and ordered measure of the 
human form, he went on to apply as the standard 
of perfection for all other forms, in their degree. 
However, the artist disclaims the credit of having 
apprehended so excellent a principle independently 
by any underived science of his own, attributing it 
rather to his early and constant study of such men 
as Wren and Stevens. Yet whether either of these 
reputed masters can claim to have displayed a 
sensitive appreciation of beauty to compare with 
that which inspires almost every line of Mr. Mack- 
murdo’s is a point decidedly open to dispute. The 
latter has endeavoured to make this acute sense of 
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COPPER REPOUSSE SCONCE 
DESIGNED (1886) BY A. H. MACKMURDO 
EXECUTED BY KELLOCK BROWN 


proportion unmistakably insistent throughout each 
of his designs. And next he values architectural 
severity of line in all structural features, whether it 
be in metal work or in wood furniture; as is not 
less evident in the simple treatment of the lamp 
and sconces here produced, than in the standing 
mirror-frame, the writing-table, and the chimney- 
piece. The table is of oak, and the artist has 
aimed accordingly at maintaining the sturdy 
character of the material in every part. The pro- 
nounced projections, intended to give distinct 
contrast of light and shade and to emphasise the 
construction, are features in this design of years 
ago which have been followed by many a later 
designer exhibiting at the Arts and Crafts Society 
and elsewhere. The fireplace (p. 185), dating from 
as far back as 1880, is based on architectural lines 
of extreme simplicity. It comprises, in the upper 
part, a hot-air chamber, the face of it, to relieve 
the heaviness of its solid box-like aspect, decorated 
with bronze panels illustrating the “ Village Black- 
smith.” Similarly in the case of the brass sconce, 
the copper vefoussé sconce and the panel, the de- 
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signer has secured decorative effect in details without 
departing from the utmost simplicity of sternly archi- 
tectural form. The sconce and rectangular panel 
in repoussé were executed by Mr. Kellock Brown, 
and show the kind of treatment in metal work 
Mr. Mackmurdo was pursuing in the early eighties. 
The remarkable fact, indeed, about the artist’s 
design is that, although the objects reproduced are, 
for the most part, anything but new in point of 


date, they are yet as fresh and animate as though 
they had been fashioned but yesterday. 


And the 
secret is that, while paying every deference to 


TABLE LAMP IN BRASS 


DESIGNED (1884) BY A. H. MACKMURDO 


HANGING LAMP 
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Wren and the rest, Mr. Mackmurdo is, after all, no 
mere copyist or translator of the productions of 
By diligent and con- 
scientious research, at Florence and in other parts 
of Italy, he sought to go to the root of the matter, 
and resolve the first principles of art from the work 
of those who laboured at a period before that fell 
disease, misnamed the new birth, had had time to 
pollute the last drop of life-blood that survived 
after pulsing pure through the veins of ten centuries 
of organic tradition. Quickened by such sound 
motives, how could it prove otherwise but that 
Mr. Mackmurdo’s design should bear the impress 
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yast and gone generations. 
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of a living intelligence, and should, 
moreover, be able to preserve that im- 
press for many years without becoming 
out of date or a weariness to the eye? 
His work, not because of any borrowed 
qualities nor resemblance to obsolete 
models, but because of its own inherent 
deserts, still lives and will live on, we 
may be sure, an abiding pleasure for 
generations to come, long after the brain 
and hand that originally conceived and 
shaped it shall have passed away. 
AYMER VALLANCE. 





STUDIO-TALK. 
(From our own Correspondents ) 


ONDON.—The Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers held a 
very interesting exhibition 

during March at the galleries 

of the Old Water-Colour 


Society, and, although some of its 


stronger members did not contribute, 
succeeded in gathering together a collec- 
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tion of considerable importance. Figure 
subjects of any note were comparatively 
scarce, but of landscape and architec- 
tural work a great many admirable ex- 
amples were shown by men who rarely 
fail to reach a high level of performance. 
Mr. C. J. Watson’s Castle Street, Salis- 
bury, and Romsey Abbey, for instance, 
were in his best manner, delicate and 
atmospheric, and handled with charming 
subtlety, and his dry-point, Swa/eda/e, 
was splendidly rich and impressive. Zhe 
Palace of the Stuarts, by Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron, had very remarkable qualities 
of draughtsmanship ; the aquatints, Swn- 
rise over Whitby Scaur and A Span of 
Old Battersea Bridge, by Mr. Frank 
Short, were exquisite in their judgment 
of tone relations; Mr. Oliver Hall’s 
Mossland—Sunderland Point, and Chapel 
Island, near Ulverstone, showed to great 
advantage his never-failing appreciation 
of the value of simple and elegant line ; 
and both Mr. W. Strang and Mr. Charles 
Holroyd were represented by serious and 
well-considered productions in their 
habitually distinguished manner. M. 
Helleu showed several of his dainty 
fancies—pleasantly imagined and treated 
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“THE MUSIC-SCORE,” 
AN AUTO-LITHOGRAPH 
BY R. ANNING BELL. 
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BRONZE PANEL BY ALFRED DRURY 


figure subjects that illustrated quite adequately his As an authoritative and comprehensive assertion 
attractive technical method. As a special feature of the power of Rembrandt as an etcher, the 
of the exhibition a large number of engraved 
book-plates by Mr. C. W. Sherborn, Mr. G. 
W. Eve, Mr. C. M. Pott, Mr. D. Y. Cameron, 
and several other etchers, were included, and 





gave a distinct touch of novelty to the collec- 
tion. 


The bronze panel which Mr. Alfred Drury i: >» 
has recently executed to commemorate the 1 


completion of the Blackwall Tunnel is notice- 


able as a pleasant exception to the usual type e 
of memorial label. It has both in general ag m/ 
arrangement and in the treatment of its details : 

a good deal of welcome originality, and as a 

piece of skilful modelling claims very sincere 

praise. The panel, which has been erected just 

inside the entrance-gate of the tunnel, at the 

top of the incline which leads down to the 

tunnel itself, was cast in bronze by Messrs. 

Singer, of Frome, who have been unusually 

successful in retaining those excellent techni- 

cal qualities which make Mr. Drury’s efforts 

consistently interesting. 


Ve have pleasure in giving illustrations of 
an iron railing and a fireplace recently de- 
signed by Mr. A. Harold Smith, some of 
whose work was illustrated in our December 
number. CAST-IRON RAILING DESIGNED BY A. HAROLD SMITH 
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exhibition which opened in the British Museum at 
the beginning of last month will long be gratefully 
remembered by art lovers. It is not often that 
they have such an opportunity of studying a series 
of examples which represents with something like 
completeness the life-long effort of one of the 
greatest masters of etching that the world has ever 
seen; and rarely has a show been arranged with 
better appreciation of those details which can make 
or mar the educational value of a notable collec- 
The various works are hung in chrono- 


tion. 
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logical order so that the development of the artist’s 
power and the evolution of his ideas are easily 
followed; and the different phases of thought 
through which he passed are most instructively 
illustrated. That it should have been possible to 
gain such a result without the assistance of other 
collectors speaks volumes for the resources of the 
Print Room from which the material for the 
exhibition has been drawn, and proves how rich 
the Museum is in artistic treasures. Not only the 
Rembrandt etchings, but the fascinating group of 
his drawings as well, and the numerous examples 
of etchings by his contemporaries which, by their 
presence in the gallery, give opportunities for 
interesting comparison, come from the national 
collection. It seems a pity that such a demonstra- 
tion of the importance of the Museum accumula- 
tions cannot be made permanent. 






The reproduction of the design by Mr. C. 
Harrison Townsend for the new Whitechapel Art 
Gallery is sufficient to show that the East End is to 
be enriched by an extremely original and strik- 
ing specimen of nineteenth century architecture. 
While eschewing any positive historical style, 
Mr. Townsend has succeeded in being thoroughly 
architectural, not to say monumental, in his 
design. Particularly interesting is his bold em- 
ployment of mosaic as the essential feature of his 
elevation. When this fine design of Mr. Walter 
Crane’s is completed, it will form the most impor- 
tant piece of exterior mosaic in the country. The 
flat conventional treatment of the design demanded 
by the material seems singularly well adapted to Mr. 
Crane’s peculiar style and artistic characteristics, 
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THE NEW WHITECHAPEL 
ART GALLERY. DESIGNED 
BY C. HARRISON TOWNSEND 
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feature of his building on a piece of colour decora- 
tion is to say the least an interesting one. 








SKETCHES IN WAX FOR BAS-RELIEF PANELS 


BY H. C. FEHR 


while Mr. Townsend’s rather bold experiment of 
relying in the murky air of London for the chief 
198 


Mr. H. C. Fehr is busy at the present time with 
a series of panels for the external decoration of the 
new Higher Grade Schools building at Scarborough. 
These panels symbolise the various subjects in- 
cluded in the educational curriculum, and point 
the purpose of the place. They fill spaces below 
the windows in the fagade, and will be about forty 
feet from the ground. The reproductions given 
are from the small wax sketches made by the artist 
for some of the designs, and show his facility in 
the application of rich detail and in the use of 
strong light and shade masses. The series when 
completed will be very definitely important. 


PANEL OF A SCREEN 
BY B. A. ALVEY 
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DESIGN FOR STAINED GLASS 
BY EFFIE WARD 


IRMING- 

HAM.—The 

annual exhibi- 

tion of work 

by the stu- 
dents of the Birmingham 
School of Art was held 
in February at the rooms 
of the Royal Society of 
Artists. The prizes were 
given away by Sir Wil- 
liam B. Richmond, R.A., 
and in the course of his 
address to the students 
he congratulated the 
school very highly on the progress made. He 
was greatly pleased with the character of the 
work in still life, in enamel, and in embroidery, 
and made special mention of most of the works 
here reproduced. Particularly worthy of mention 
were two very successful buckles in copper and 
enamel, designed and executed by Miss Irene 
Payne ; an altar cross in copper and ivory made 
for a Birmingham church, and a clasp in silver 
repoussé by Miss Florence Sterne ; a small box 
in wood and steel by Laurin H. Martin ; a design 
for stained glass by Miss Effie D. Ward; an 
embroidered panel for a screen by Miss Helen 
Faulkner, very pleasing in colour ; a drawing of 
a child by Walter Sherwood ; and two designs in 
colour for the decoration of a screen, by Bert. A. 
Alvey, a member of the class for House Painters 
and Decorators. Much good work in flat design 


CLASP IN SILVER REPOUSSE 
BY FLORENCE STERNE 


came from several of the branch schools, but it 
is to be regretted that the metal-work executed 
at the Victoria Street Branch School in connec- 
tion with the Jewellers and Silversmiths’ Associa- 
tion does not yet show much artistic feeling. 


ANCHESTER.—The Spring Ex- 

hibition of the Manchester 

Academy opened in February 

with the customary private view, 

and conversasione in the evening. 

The general impression that the exhibition leaves 
is one of distinction ; it has a freshness which 
has been lacking of recent years; it has again 
aroused hopes that Manchester will in the future 
awaken to the importance of art, not only pic- 
torial, but those allied to the crafts—a hope 
which is 

strengthened 

by the greater 

unity and 

interest now 

taking place 

among the 

painters and 

craftsmen of 

the district, 

and which 

should, if 

taken advan- 

tage of by 

those public 
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BOX IN WOOD AND srEEL ; BY L. H. MARTIN 


bodies responsible for the art expression in its 
various phases, bring about an improvement in 
our surroundings. 


The first work which calls for attention is that of 
the veteran President, Mr. Clarence Whaite, en- 
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titled Pandy Mill, a fine piece of water-colour work, 
poetic in conception and arrangement, strong and 
golden in colour. F. W. Jackson, with 4 Garden 
of the Sea, occupies the postof honour. His larger 
and perhaps more serious work, Zhe Return from 
Line Fishing, not only maintains his former posi- 
tion, but considerably advances it. Both works are 
very good in colour. Either side of Mr. Jackson’s 


Garden hang Miss Dacre’s Little Mary Burton, in 


COPPER COAL BOX BY JAMES SMITHIES 


light tones of red and white, with a yellow note 
exquisitely placed, and Mr. Reginald Barter’s Mrs. 
Walker, both worthy of especial attention. There 
is also a good portrait of Mrs. Whitelegge by Miss 
Dacre. Mr. Barter’s portrait of Mr. Burton, F-C.S., 
and his One of a Company are the work of an accom- 
plished draughtsman and painter, who ought to be 
considered by the city council whenever a portrait 
is required, for such workmanship and artistic merit 
is not met with frequently even in the metropolis. 


Mr. Enderby contributes an important portrait of 
a lady in white. There appears to be nothing new 
in the work of Mr. Anderson Hague ; his cornfields 
are certainly rich in colour, but his method of using 
the palette-knife is a little too obvious. Mr. Somer- 
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set’s sober and good work is fresher than usual ; 
while as compared with the general work of the exhi- 
bition, that of Mr. Mavrogordato is certainly dis- 
tinct. His water-colours of Russian street scenes 
are full of life and worthy of any exhibition. Miss 
Monkhouse has a cloud effect which ought not to 
be overlooked ; while the exhibits of Mr. Hopwood, 
Mr. Eyre Walker, Mr. Jackson, Miss Atcherley, Mr. 
J. Knight, Miss Wroe, Mr. Cyril Ward, and Mr. 
J. W. Booth are all worthy of a word of praise. 
Sculpture is represented by the work of Mr. 
Cassidy, Mr. Crook, and Mr. Cooper, whose 
modelled and coloured frieze would no doubt be 
effective among its intended surroundings. The 
weakest part of the exhibition is in the work of the 
younger students and Associates, whose efforts do 
not give promise of a continuance of the high 
standard attained by the Academy. Can this be 
due to the want of a good master to teach the figure 


in Manchester? ORNWALL.—When the tale of this 
period of art comes to be told, I 
think there is small doubt that 
its most notable characteristic will 
be seen to be eclecticism. This 
period is a learned one, 
and one that is far- 
reaching and _ versatile 


REPOUSSE COPPER PLAQUE BY JAMES SMITHIES 


We have pleasure in giving illustrations of some 
metal work recently designed and executed by 
Mr. James Smithies, of Wilmslow. E. 'W. 


in its knowledge. The 
intellectuality of Flor- 
ence, the sensuousness 
of Venice, the actuality 
of Madrid and the Low 
Countries, are all thrown 
into the modern painter’s 
cauldron. 


Mrs. Adrian Stokes’ 
eyes are frankly turned 
on the older Italians, 
while she sympathises 
with that unconscious 


simplicity of gesture and 
movement which we 
call maiveté. She is 
painting an L£ve, and 
also a queen bathing 
in a woodland pool. It 
is useless to describe 
them. Words turn aside 
from all that is worth 
telling in a picture, as 
arrows from the person of 
REPOUSSE COPPER PLAQUE BY JAMES SMITHIES some enchanted mortal. 
20 
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take us into an enchanted land, but without cross- 
ing the frontier of reality: mariners in galleys of 
vermilion are in grievous peril of sirens in a blue- 


Mr. T. C. Gotch is also Italian in his inspiration. 
His picture is the Pageant of Childhood. It is a 
procession of children with cymbal and clarion 
and banner, and Mr. Gotch has wrought with his 
accustomed care all the wealth of brocade and rich 
stuffs that he delights in. Mrs. Stanhope Forbes 
has turned aside into the illustration of a romance 
that she has found in Mallory, and the drawings 
for this have gained her admission into the ranks 
of the Old Water-Colour Society. Mr. Bosch 
Reitz is at work on a decorative pattern of boats ; 
Mr. Millie Dow upon a portrait group by a curving 
bay, in which children, hand in hand, meet a 
green-clad Flora. Mr. Julius Olsson desires to 
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veined cove. Mr. Moffat Lindner shows us water— 
Dordrecht with its broad-beamed barges reflected 
in the amber water. Mr. Lindner speaks in short 
staccato sentences of colour: sometimes it is an 
English river with a screen of trees, sometimes a 
sand dune crowned by a white cloud, but always 
the short crisp sentence, brilliant and clear. 


Mr. 
green verging to blue. 


Harewood Robinson has a harmony in 
Mr. Langley has a village 
green and cross, itinerant 
musicians proclaiming in 
gait and mien the fact 
that they are aliens. Mr. 
H. M. Rhean has- a 
Sleeping Beauty and a 
sorceress. Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes has emerged from 
the lurid atmosphere of 
his Fire of London, and 
is ozoning himself at the 
feet of the Pyrenees. In 
Falmouth Mr. Napier 
Hemy is at work upon 
flowing seas; Mr. W. 
Ayerst Ingram, who has 
lately come back from 
America, is also labouring 
on the same restless ele- 
ment. Mr. H. S. Tuke, 
who likes bathing in sun- 
light in every sense, has 
again a number of youths 
swimming and _ diving. 
The painting is full of 
sunshine, and, short of 
Mr. Sargent, it is impos- 
sible to mention any one 
more simple and direct 
in his appeal to the eye 
than Mr. Tuke. Mr. 
Lamorna Birch is working 
on some landscapes, one 
of which, showing fields 
and moorlands seen 
through a screen of trees 
in white daylight, is par- 
ticularly striking and per- 
sonal. 
N. G. 
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DINBURGH.—Painting in Scotland, 
which for a century at least has been 
appreciated and encouraged, has of 
late years made great progress north 
of the Tweed. A section of Scottish 

artists has even attained to European fame, and 
that the of development has 
arrested may be seen from the increasing power 
shown in their works by such men as Guthrie 
and Lavery, Henry and Walton. On the other 
hand, the sister art of Sculpture has not to any- 
thing like the same extent taken a hold upon 
the sympathies of the Scottish people. Its pro- 
fessors have been few, and works from their hand 


wave not been 
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of first-rate importance 
distinctly limited in num- 
ber. Too frequently, in 
the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy exhibitions, the 
display of sculpture has 
consisted of uninteresting 
portrait busts, many of 
them of posthumous 
origin. Of that higher 
expression of the rt, 
which reveals itself in 
ideal statuary such as can 
be found in the Paris 
Salons and at Burlington 
House, there was only an 
occasional example. This 
state of things was no 
doubt due in a large 
measure to the apathy of 
the public, who did not 
encourage sculptors to 
produce such ideal works. 
Under the proverbial grey 
skies of the North some- 
thing with more colour 
in it than marble was 
preferred. At the same 
time, part of the blame 
may be laid to the door 
of the sculptors them- 
selves ; for they have been 
slow to move from con- 
ventional methods or to 
engraft upon classic tradi- 
tion that modern treat- 
ment, personal and pictur- 
esque, which has revivified 
painting, and has been 
practised by the best 
French sculptors for the last twenty years. 


But to all general principles there are exceptions, 
and under shelter of this established formula one 
may confidently introduce the subject of these 
notes—Mr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, who is with- 
out doubt destined to take a high place among 
those practising the sculptor’s art in this country. 
One of the younger Associates of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, his work for a few years past has arrested 
attention on account of its artistic and evident 
improving quality. Mr. Macgillivray may be said 
to represent in sculpture the principles which are 
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associated with the names of the leading Glasgow 
painters who have been already cited, and with 
whom at the outset of his career he was in close 
association, studying and formulating new ideals in 
art, experimenting with technical methods which 
should be powerful and expressive rather than neat 
and finished in appearance, working for tonal effects 
and striving how to give his art a personal and 
individual quality. To have been one of that 
small circle of earnest and enthusiastic artists who 
originally formed the now notable Glasgow school, 
with their direct look at Nature and freedom from 
overmastering tradition, must be regarded as having 
been a great privilege by those who had the good 
fortune to be of the number. Devoted and 


courageous himself, Mr. Macgillivray was doubtless 
a factor in the forward movement, and readily 
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assimilated the ideas evolved in the atmosphere o 
the circle. 


Born in Aberdeenshire, Mr. Macgillivray, who is 
the son of a sculptor, was brought up in Edinburgh. 
He attended the School of Design and went through 
the usual curriculum, but emerged from it un- 
medalled. That was some twenty years ago in the 
prime of the now archaic stippled drawing, when 
the prize-taking student with painful laboriousness 
put in a couple of sessions on one study from the 
antique. Under better guidance the efforts of the 
student in this case were directed to outline work, 
which brought no prizes but cultivated a strong 
sense of form and line. For six years Mr. Mac- 
gillivray was an assistant in the studio of the late 
Mr. William Brodie, R.S.A., Edinburgh, and 

two years in the studio 
of Mr. John Mossman, 
H.R.S.A., Glasgow. He 
has recently returned to 
reside in Edinburgh, 
where his ideal work and 
portrait busts, by their 
unconventionality of 
treatment and their ad- 
mirable combination of 
power and style, at once 
began to attract notice, 
and election to the Asso- 
ciateship of the Scottish 
Academy speedily _fol- 
lowed. 


Although a frequent 
visitor to Brussels and 
Paris, Mr. Macgillivray 
has never worked in any 
atelier abroad ; but it is 
evident by his technique 
that he is conversant with 
the methods of the French 
and Belgian artists, and 
in sympathy with the 
sentiment and style of the 
latter-day school of sculp- 
ture. The efforts of 
such men as Rodin and 
Meunier, Dillens and 
Vanderstappen, claim his 
attention on account of 
their picturesque and 
emotional nature, as 
against the more polished 
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technical excellence of the French classics, although 
in style his work gives evidence of an effort to 
blend Academic grace of form as based on the 
best Greek art with modern thought and personal 


feeling. 


Mr. Macgillivray, too, is an artist equally at 
home with portraits of men and women. In his 
male portraits we find strength and virility ; while 
he endows his busts with that 
pressible style, the bloom on the flower or the 


of women inex- 
colour on the peach, which gives to the feminine 

Romney, for 
In this respect 


portraits of Gainsborough and 
example, their delightful charm. 

he has touched a high level of excellence in the 
panel portrait in relief of one of the daughters 
of the late Mr. J. R. Findlay of Zhe Scotsman, 
a gentleman who, by his munificent gift to Scot- 
land of the National Portrait Gallery, the Venetian 
facade of which is being adorned with the figures 
of eminent Scotchmen, has done something to 


revive the sculptor’s art in Edinburgh. 


Mr. Macgillivray’s talents have a wide range. He 
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is the author of one of the best Burns’ statues in 
the country—that recently erected at Irvine. An 
admirable piece of design is his monument to 
Dr. Peter Low in Glasgow Cathedral, which takes 
the form of an apotheosis of the beneficent aspect 
of medical science; at the present time he is 
engaged on the execution of a colossal memorial of 
impressive design, which is being reared in the 
necropolis of Glasgow by the Allan family, of Allan 
American Liner fame ; a dainty piece of decoration 
in relief is his Rythm, which appropriately forms 
part of the decoration of an organ, and he has sent 
out some beautiful memorial tablets in coloured 
enamels. To the statement made on the opening 
of these notes that the Scottish public do not 
appreciate sculpture, an exception has to be made 
in the case of Mr. Macgillivray. His excellent 
work has secured many admirers, and of commis- 
sions of all kinds he has no lack. Gifted with 
imagination and artistic sensibility, with a facile 
and skilful hand, the work he has already done is 
the best guarantee that can be advanced for his 
future success. His career will undoubtedly be 
watched with keen interest by all lovers of art. 
W. M. G, 
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LASGOW.—The first exhibition of 
the Scottish Society of Art Workers 
was held in the Institute of Archi- 
tects’ Rooms at the beginning of 
February. Aiming at a national 

character, it drew a few examples from workers in 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen that were not the least 
valuable of the exhibits. Mrs. Traquhair’s beauti- 
ful needlework and illuminated missal were uni- 
versally admired, and the case of fine enamels 
contributed by Mr. J. Cromar Watt received much 
attention. Among other notable objects were a 
jewel casket by Mr. Oscar Paterson, already illus- 
trated in THE Stupio of February 1898, a newel 
top by Mr. Albert Hodge, and book illustration by 
Miss Jessie M. King. Original embroidery and 
book covers were shown by Mrs. Newbery, Mrs. 
A. N. Paterson, Miss Jessie Keppie, and Mr. Fred 
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Rowntree. In woodwork Mr. John Guthrie’s 
piano, Mr. Lorimer’s inlays, and Mr. Morris’s font 
were worthy of remark. The exhibition as a 
whole was a proof of the good influence of in- 
creased study of architecture upon the arts and 
crafts. It augured well for the future of the new 
society, which, however, might with advantage 
broaden its basis so as to bring together on the 
next occasion a better and larger representation of 
Scottish work. What is wanted in Glasgow is less 
the multiplication of societies and cliques, already 
numerous enough, than a united front on the part 
of all who know what architecture means. 


The annual exhibition of the Royal Glasgow 
Institute of the Fine Arts is as usual a most com- 
prehensive and interesting one, and by the public, 
as well as the painter, it is recognised as the most 
important artistic event 
of the year in this city. 
Besides the works of liv- 
ing artists and sculptors, 
it embraces a number of 
pictures of historical 
value, a sculpture gallery, 
and an excellent archi- 
tectural room. Among 
the loan pictures are 
works by Corot, Monti- 
celli, Raeburn, M. Maris, 
&c. Of Glasgow painters, 
or those still claimed by 
Glasgow, there are repre- 
sented Messrs. Guthrie, 
Walton, Lavery, Roche, 
Henry, A. K. Brown, and 
a host of others; while 
there is the usual sprink- 
ling of English and Con- 
tinental contemporary 
artists, Messrs. Whistler, 
Tadema, Benjamin Con- 
stant, J. van Beers, &c., 
among them. The ex- 
hibition is remarkable in 
possessing a large class 
of pictures which may 
be said to obtrude the 
spiritual element, among 
them Mr. T. C. Gotch’s 
Awakening, and Mr. 
Byam Shaw’s Zhe Com- 
forter. Sculpture is better 
represented this year in 
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the work of Messrs. Pomeroy, Derwent Wood, 
Goscombe John, Birnie Rhind, A. Hodge, 
D. W. Stevenson, A. McF. Shannan, Kellock 
Brown, &c. The architectural room is not a quiet 
backwater like that at the Royal Academy, but 
is one of the series of galleries and receives its 
meed of attention. Perhaps for this reason it has 
attracted some of the best English as well as Scot- 
tish architects, including Messrs. Ernest George, 
Belcher, and Brydon, and of local men, Leiper, 
Burnet, Browne, &c. 


TOCKHOLM.—Mr. 
of whose paintings is here reproduced, 
was one of the young Swedish painters 
who about 1880 enthusiastically em- 
braced the ruling art principles of Paris 

of that date, and studied there for years after 
having passed with honour through the Swedish 
Academy of Art. He soon became one of the 
leaders of an art movement called “The Oppo- 
nents,” started by certain young artists, some of 
whom had passed through the Academy, while 
others had abruptly left it, all energetically criti- 
cising the ruling system of this institution. 


Carl Larsson, one 


Mr. Larsson has recently abandoned his old 
methods and has adopted a néw style. All the 
brilliancy of his clever brush he has used to charm 
the beholder in his two portraits of Birgit and 
Master Laurin. Little Birgit is placed in a sur- 
rounding that dazzles with whiteness; Master 
Laurin in a room kept in green tones of exquisite 
refinement, where the violet-coloured velvet of the 
little boy’s suit and some red and golden tulips 
make a brilliant effect. S. F. 


ARIS. — The Exhibition by Besnard, 

Cazin, Monet, Sisley, and Thaulow, 

at Georges Petit’s, was undoubtedly the 

most notable artistic display of the 

winter of 1898-9. Each of the artists 

named was represented by a judicious selection of 
his works, which were tastefully hung in a manner 
such as is only possible in limited exhibitions of this 
sort. Here we have five widely differing styles, 
which, one might well have thought, would have 
clashed by contiguity; but, strange to say, their 
various qualities are thrown up by the contrast of 
the one with the other. For instance, M. Bes- 
nard’s exuberances seem to emphasise the har- 
monious serenity of M. Cazin, who obtains his 


delicate effects by relying on traditional treatment 
of his subjects, while M. Besnard throws aside all 
restraint and is in every respect a revolutionary. 


Again, M. Monet’s synthetical manner, his sim- 
plicity of process, stand out in striking contrast to 
M. Thaulow’s ingenuity and research. While, 
however, the eighteen canvases by the dexterous 
painter of the AZeu/es reveal to us no new aspect 
of his talent, Thaulow’s exhibits, on the other hand, 
proclaim that he is still restless, ever striving to 
enlarge and enrich his vision of things, and to 
amplify his knowledge, as in these American 
landscapes, particularly this Pittsburg scene, in 
which he seizes a novel theme with the utmost 
keenness. 

Sisley’s memory. is appropriately honoured here. 
A score of canvases from his brush—including 
five or six which are genuine masterpieces of im- 
pressionism—reveal once more the conscientious- 
ness, the honesty of this fine artist, his delicacy of 
feeling, and his deep love of Nature. 


With these five painters is associated Ernest 
Chaplet, whose two show-cases contain some ad- 
mirable pieces of pottery. He is the undoubted 
leader here in the renaissance of this art. Among 
his exhibits are several works of remarkable grace 
and beauty. i 

At Sagot’s we have had an interesting little ex- 
hibition of pastels, water-colours and decorative 
panels by Charles Maurin. They are carefully 
observed, but perhaps too minutely and precisely 
treated to be regarded as true works of art. M. 
Maurin lacks charm ; he is cold and hard, and his 
productions, though clever, are therefore somewhat 
disappointing. From the purely technical point 
of view, however, the curious process employed 
by M. Maurin in his decorative panels deserves 
attention. pate 

For the present I will content myself with a 
bare mention of the works constituting the Hayem 
gift to the Luxembourg Gallery. They consist of 
a series by Gustave Moreau, a Delaunay (a portrait 
of M. Charles Hayem, the donor), a Bastien- 
Lepage, a Raffaélli, E. Levy’s celebrated portrait 
of Barbey d’Aurevilly, and a Rops. Let it suffice 
at the moment to applaud M. Hayem’s generosity, 
and to hope he may find imitators of his public- 
spirited action; for thus alone can we hope to 
enrich our galleries with real masterpieces which 
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otherwise might remain for long years beyond the 
ken of the world at large. 


G. M. 


HE HAGUE.—The other day I had 

the pleasure of visiting Mr. Jan 

Toorop in his studio. Amongst 

various other works, which are now 

occupying this highly gifted artist, I 

particularly noticed one very large cartoon en- 

titled Zhe Sphinx, a splendidly composed symbol 

of all the enigmas and mysteries of life that lie 

hidden in the incessant flow of generation after 

generation ; and another, called Z7me, showing the 

triumphant figure of a maiden, mounted on a 

gigantic black horse, riding alone in a long flowing 

garment of many folds, an immense sword in her 
hand. 

Mr. Toorop also showed me some coloured en- 
gravings, produced by a new means, invented by 
himself, with little more than outline and with 
scarcely any shading. He draws his subject on 
plates of zinc with a very fine and sharp needle ; 
after that, by a method invented by himself, he 
prepares his plates, and the copies obtained are 


singularly beautiful in colour. Although this 
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process would be too elaborate for printing a 
large edition, it nevertheless produces varied and 
beautiful effects. M. 


TRECHT.—At the end of February 

Bastert, Kever, and Poggenbeek (a 

very well-assorted trio), opened an 

exhibition of some of their best 

paintings and studies at the Society 

“Voor de Kunst.” Amongst Bastert’s best things 

were Moonlight, a view on a broad Dutch river, 

with a pale moon partly hidden by clouds; and 

The Lantern, the red-orange light of a street lamp 

lighting up the snow on a bridge. Pleasant to 

look at and thoroughly Dutch to boot are his 

Pigs and his Horse-chestnut Tree, the long slender 

branches of the latter, with only a few autumnal 

leaves left on the boughs, softly trailing over the 
ground. 


Kever, whose art varies less than that of the 
others and who was one of the first to discover 
the pretty village of Laren, sent some of his 
splendid interiors, mostly of farms and peasants’ 
cottages, and also some very successful landscapes. 
Poggenbeek’s work showed a certain amount of 
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**A GOOD FRIDAY VISION 


unevenness. But his Cow has been splendidly 
modelled and well painted, while his Moonlight on 
Snow and Windmill are two pieces of thoroughly 


good work. M. 


UDA-PEST.—Continuing my notes of 
last month relative to the Nagybanya 
exhibition, I must especially-mention 
two painters who seem likely to 
achieve considerable reputation out- 

side Hungary. The first of these is Baron 
Ladislaus Meduyanezky, who may justly be called 
a ledder amongst the Impressionists, and who has 
attained to the highest excellence as a landscape 
painter. His recently exhibited Adenddimmerung 
(or Zwilight), a sea-scape bathed in the violet glow 
of the setting sun, though not perhaps quite his 
best work, is most attractive on account of the 
beauty of its colouring and aérial perspective, and 
also for the poetic sentiment with which it is 
instinct— characteristics such as defy reproduction 
in prosaic black and white. 


The second is Edmund Kaeziang, an artist of 


intensely high-strung temperament, nervous to the 
very finger-tips, yet keeping his vivid imagination 
well under control—a true seer of visions, able to 
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make those visions real on his canvas for the less 
highly gifted to enjoy. There is, for instance, 
something dream-like and weird in his C/oister- 
ruinen (or Ruined Convent) A Good Friday 
Vision by the same artist illustrates the legend 
current in Rome that at daybreak on Good Friday 
morning the Saviour and the Virgin Mary may be 
seen in the clouds. Looking at these two paintings 
one cannot help feeling convinced that their author 


has a great career before him. O. B. 


ASLE. — Does Switzerland possess a 
national art? The answer to this 
question must be in the negative. 
Italian, French, and German artists 
reside in Switzerland, but an exclusive 

national Swiss art does not exist, for Switzerland 
represents not a nation, but rather a political fede- 
ration. It is for this reason that, when we wander 
through the galleries of the Art Exhibition at Basle, 
we appear to be visiting some international show, 
so varied are the impressions experienced. 


The most interesting section is the Italian one, 
and in this department Segantini is pre-eminent. 
Fruits of Love is the title of one of his pictures—a 
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POSTER BY G. COMBAZ 


pretty young peasant woman sitting on the 
crooked trunk of an olive-tree, holding in her 
lap a nude dimpled baby-boy, who is smiling up 
at the sun and holding in his hand a rosy- 
cheeked apple. The painter has, for the nonce, 
abandoned his usual melancholy mood, for this 
picture glows with health and happiness. The 
other of his works forms a striking contrast to 
this sunny work, for it is a sad evening study 
called The Return to the Stall, which reminds 
one forcibly of Millet. 


A group of artists who possess many attri- 
butes in common are those who come from the 
lovely Swiss-Italian town of Lugano. Amongst 
these are Adolfo Ferragutti, Attilio Ferri, Gio- 
achimo Galbusera, Luigi Monteverde, Martino 
Perlasca, and Luigi Rossi. Amongst the pictures 
exhibited by them I particularly noted a Mater 
Dolorosa by Ferragutti. 
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In referring to the French artists represented in 
this exhibition, I must first mention Louise Breslau, 
for, although her birthplace is Ziirich, she received 
her art-education entirely in France, and therefore 
is thoroughly French, and essentially Parisian, in her 
style. The best of her exhibits is a portrait of a 
young lady, Za Dame aux Chrysanthémes. Her 
other painting, Zea dy the Fireside, is remarkable 
for extreme delicacy of colouring, and is pervaded by 
tender blue, vague green, and uncertain grey tones. 
I must also here name Edmond de Palézieux, of 
Vevey, whose large canvas, Forward, Boys / reminds 
one somewhat of the fisher-scenes of the Danish 
painter, Michael Ancher. 


Among the German artists I can only cursorily 
mention Caspar Ritter, of Marthalen, residing in 
Carlsruhe, whose portrait of Dr. Angst is a speaking 
and spirited likeness: firm, self-reliant, quick- 
witted, and prompt at repartee, he stands there 
before us, his hands in his pockets, nonchalant, 
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Clara v. Rappard, of Inter- 


amiable, vivacious. 
laken, exhibits a female portrait which she calls 


In Summer-time, E, J. 
RUSSELS.—At the Maison d’Art we 
have had a collection of works by M. 
Laermans, an artist of great power 
as a colourist, although his drawings 
habitually verge on caricature ; at the 
Rubens Club some new paintings by M. and Mme. 
Wytsman, both displaying marked progress in their 
conscientious draughtsmanship, which adds greatly 
to the charm of their bright colouring; at the 
Cercle Artistique Mlle. Héger’s landscape studies, 
Mlle. Art’s and MM. Cluysenaar, Uytterschaut and 
Stacquet’s pleasing water-colours and pastels, deli- 
cate landscapes by MM. Verheyden and Meyers, 
and several fine oils by that powerful colourist, M. 
Verhaeren. 

The Salon of the Libre-Esthétique is, as usual, 
full of interest. It is remarkable on this occasion 
for the fact that the works which are attracting 
most attention are those based on direct observa- 
tion of the Old Masters, some of whom indeed are 
strikingly suggested. Motte’s 
large and important canvas inevitably recalls the 
studied attitudes and the somewhat metallic tints 


For instance, M. 


of Botticelli; while in M. Roche’s charming por- 
trait we may discover the style peculiar to the 
English portrait-painters of the end of the eighteenth 
century. M. Jacob-Smits in his work betrays the 
influence of Rembrandt’s manner; M. E. Carriére 
carries us back to Velasquez; M. Anquetin seems 
haunted by the Franco-Italian artists of the Fon- 
tainebleau school; and in Mr. Greiffenhagen’s 
Annunciation we find once more the amplitude 
and the warm colouring of Titian. Mr. Greiffen- 
hagen’s great abilities are well-known to the readers 
of THE Stupio, and it suffices therefore to say 
that his exhibit was the success of the Salon. 
Equally superfluous would it be to expatiate on 
the recent and very remarkable work of MM. 
Cottet and Charpentier, so fully treated in these 
pages by M. Mourey; to praise once more the 
grand productions of C. Meunier, or to do more 
than to mention the work of such artists as 
X. Meilery, Mlle. Boch, De Gouves de Nuncques, 
Combaz (who designed the poster for the exhibi- 
tion), Lemmen, Rafaélli, V. Rousseau, F. Brang- 
wyn, L. Von Hofmann, G. Minne, or Moreau- 
Nélaton. 


The exhibition, arranged by the director of the 
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Libre-Esthétique, of the “exposable” works of the 
late Félicien Rops, has enabled the amateur to see 
this remarkable artist’s productions in something 
like completeness ; and near at hand one may see 
the beautiful series of engravings for Baudelaire’s 
“Fleurs du Mal,” by M. Rassenfosse, also the 
noble compositions of M. Donnay for the last 
“ Almanach des Poétes.” M. Berchmans exhibits 
several delicately coloured pastels; M. Levéque 
sundry heads ; MM. Artot and V. Bernard various 
drawings and paintings of great purity of outline ; 
M. P. Dubois a bronze bust of Vieuxtemps, the 
violinist, together with medals and works of applied 
art; M. W. Finch (who for some months has been 
living in Finland) a collection of admirable pottery. 





Mention must also be made of the paintings by 
MM. F. Hens, Von Zumbusch, De Grubicy, and 
Innes ; of the monotypes in colours by MM. F. 
Jourdain and Koopman, the caricatures of Leo Jo ; 
the elaborately treated medals by M. Fernan- 
dubois ; the little marble bust by Mlle. G. Des- 
cressonniéres ; the glass-work by M. F. Zitzmann ; 
the bindings by MM. Desamblanx and Weckesser ; 
the copper work by Mlles. De Brouckére and 
Holbach ; the bronzes and c/oisonné enamels of 
M. C. Heaton ; the jewels by M. Colonna ; and the 
embroideries by Mlle. Huez. 





A final word is due to the large exhibit by the 
members of the Munich Society known as the 
“ Vereinigte Werkstatten fiir Kunst im Handwerk.” 
Many of these works have been reproduced at 
various times in the pages of THe Stupi0, and it 
is unnecessary to refer to them now in detail. 
Altogether this Salon has proved a triumph for 
the Libre-Esthétique. F. K. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Leonardo da From the French of 
EuGENE Muntz. Two volumes. (London: Wil- 
liam Heinemann; New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.) Price #2 2s. net.—The numerous illus- 
trations, some three hundred in all, from the works 
of the great painter, sculptor, and man of science 
which accompany the text of these volumes, are 
one of their most attractive features; and when 
the conditions of the original paintings and 
sketches is considered, a word of praise is due to 
the admirable manner in which many of them have 
been presented. But we must take exception to 
certain examples in which an almost culpable care- 
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lessness is exhibited. Plate VI. is described in the 
text as a drawing in silver-point on green paper, 
while it is reproduced by photogravure in a 
reddish brown. Others described as drawn on 
pink paper are reproduced on yellow. This is 
more observable from the fact that an attempt has 
been made, in most of the sketches, to reproduce 
the colours in facsimile. Many of the illustra- 
tions are from the sketches in her Majesty’s col- 
lection at Windsor—a collection which, according 
to the author, contains five or six times as many 
drawings by Leonardo as all other museums or 
private collections put together. M. Muntz has 
gathered together in these volumes much valuable 
information, and his opinion in respect to the 
authenticity of certain works is freely given and 
backed up by much argument. We doubt, how- 
ever, if his conclusions in respect to Zhe Virgin of 
the Rocks in the National Gallery, when compared 
with the similar picture in the Louvre, will meet 
with general support. 

The Art Collection of the Corporation of Glasgow. 
By Epwarp Pinnincton. (Glasgow: T. & R. 
Annan & Sons.)—The Glasgow collection of pic- 
tures is one of which that city has every reason to 
be proud. By the aid of several munificent be- 
quests and many judicious purchases, the various 
schools, ancient and modern, are now represented 
by a fairly good selection of important works ; and 
although Mr. Pinnington reasonably bemoans the 
absence of a Velasquez among the Spanish pic- 
tures, he may have satisfaction in remembering 
that the Glaswegians are a liberal people, especially 
in matters pertaining to their own city, and that 
with time all things are possible. The twenty-five 
photogravures which accompany the author’s excel- 
lent description of the collection are exceptionally 
good and form a little picture gallery in themselves. 

Arbor Vite. By Goprrrey BLount. (London: 
J. M. Dent & Co.) Price 12s. 6d¢. net.—The 
author in his introduction states: “The aim of 
this book is to supply a traditional basis of design 
for the use of those who are engaged in practising 
or teaching ornamental handicrafts... . It wil! 
not help any student of art to compete success- 
fully with designers of wall-papers, printed calicoes, 
or any other machine-aided and incongruous com- 
promise ; nor will it assist him to prostitute his 
talent for manufacturers whose appreciation of Art 
is limited to its power of advertising themselves.” 
The essays which follow treat of The Spiral, Leaves 
and their Classification, Arcades, the Religion of the 
Frieze, the Fulfilment of Space, the Border, the Tree 
of Life, &c. Mr. Blount has a great deal to say 
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upon these subjects and about design generally, 
much of which is suggestive and worth perusal, 
though we are unable at all times to agree with his 
conclusions. The illustrations which accompany 
the text are occasionally drawn with unnecessary 
roughness, but are nevertheless well selected from 
the decorative point of view. 

New Methods in Education. By J. Liperty 
Topp. (New York: Orange Judd Company ; 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co.)—This is 
a work to be studied by all who are interested in 
elementary art-education. It is eminently practical 
and is full of sound ideas in relation to the training 
of students. The “books” on manual training 
for design, on modelling, and wood-carving, are of 
considerable value. But in recommending the 
work to the attention of all art teachers for its 
practical qualities, we warn them that from an 
esthetic point of viewit is not without reproach. 
The directors of the Public School of Industrial 
Art at Philadelphia should really obtain at once 
another set of models of better design for the use 
of their wood-carving classes. 

A Floral Fantasy in an Old English Garden. 
By WaLTeR Crane. (New York and London: 
Harper Brothers.)—A new illustrated book by Mr. 
Walter Crane is always welcome ; and if, in com- 
parison with some of his earlier volumes, the present 
one appears somewhat less successful in design and 
colour, nevertheless so much of it is good that it 
cannot fail to prove acceptable to the artist’s 
numerous admirers. 

Suburban Reliques of Old London. Drawn in 
Lithography by T. R. Way. With Introduction 
and Descriptions by H. B. WueEatT.ey, F.S.A. 
(London: G. Bell & Sons.) Price #1 15. net.— 
This volume has been preceded by two others in 
which the same artist has illustrated some of 
London’s most interesting buildings. The present 
collection has been made principally in the northern 
and western suburbs, and includes some ex- 
cellent drawings of Hampstead, Highgate, Chelsea, 
Hammersmith, and Chiswick. Apart from the 
artistic value of Mr. Way’s lithographs, the subjects 
illustrated by him are of considerable historical 
importance. Old London, both town and suburbs, 
is fast disappearing, and the next generation will 
be able to learn of its architecture only through 
such mediums as the one before us. Mr. Way is 
doing a good work, and we trust he will continue 
until he has gathered into his portfolio all there is 
of old London and the vicinity worthy of it. Mr. 
Wheatley’s descriptions add greatly to the value 
of the book. 








A Hundred Fables of AZsop. With pictures by 
Percy J. BittincHurst. And an Introduction 
by KENNETH GRAHAME. (London and New 
York: John Lane.) Price 6s.—Mr. Billinghurst, 
whose work is well known to readers of THE 
Srup10, may be congratulated on the general 
excellence of the numerous “pictures” in black- 
and-white with which this volume is decorated. 
His animals are not merely well drawn, but they 
exhibit in pose and action their characteristic 
traits. To represent an animal in right propor- 
tions and form is one thing; to indue it with 
appropriate “character” is another. It is to his 
power of suggesting the latter that our appreciation 
of Mr. Pillinghurst’s work is chiefly due. 

Coleridge's Table-Talk. (London: Gay & Bird.) 
—This elegant little pocket edition is the first of 
a series entitled Zhe Bibdelots, edited by J. Potter 
Briscoe. It is well printed, prettily bound in leather, 
and the cover is impressed with an excellent design. 
Altogether it is a most acceptable volume. 

Scottish Woodwork of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. Measured and drawn by JOHN 
WILuiaAM SMALL. (Stirling: Eneas Mackay. Lon- 
don: Bernard Quaritch.) Price £2 10s.—Mr. 
Small has done good service in bringing together 
a series of drawings of excellent examples of wood- 
work existing in the palaces and other old build- 
ings of Scotland. His plates, with full-size details, 
have been carefully drawn to scale and should 
prove of value to workers in wood. Cabinets, 
presses, tables, chairs, shutter-boards, doors, wall- 
panelling, have received, among other objects, a 
share of attention ; and the selection has in all 
cases been made with judgment. 

Monographs on Artists. No. 1. Raphael. By 
H. KnackFuss. No. 2. Holbein. By H. KNack- 
russ. (Bielefeld and Leipzig: Velhagen & Klasing. 
London : H. Grevel & Co.).—Popular, well-written 
accounts of the works of great painters. The former 
book contains 128 illustrations and the latter 151, 
consisting of reproductions of sketches, woodcuts, 
and paintings. Being tastefully bound, and low in 
price, they should meet with liberal support from 
the art-loving public. 

Jahresmappe der Gesellschaft fur Vervielfalti- 
gende Kunst in Wien. 1898 and 1899.—Some 
interesting plates are included in these two annual 
portfolios. In that for 1898 we find a charming 
coloured etching, Aus Lovrana, by W. Unger; a 
characteristic coloured lithograph by Hans Thoma 
entitled Friihling auf dem Gebirgssee ; an algraph 
by Cornelia Paczka, Mutter und Kind; a fine 
Felslandschaft, etched by Rudolf Jettmar; Dee 





Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


sieben Schwane, etched by Heinrich Vogeler ; and 
a coloured lithograph entitled Adend, by Hans von 
Volkmann. In the part for 1899 the best things 
are an etched landscape, Regenschauer, by Hermine 
Laukota; a Portratstudie, by Emil Orlik ; Damendild- 
nis, by Fritz Burger ; and an etching by P. Halm. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(A XXVIII.) 

The PRIZE ( Twenty pounds) is divided 

between Guatamozin (Louis A. Sargent, 

37 Mayton Street, Holloway, N.) and Gregory 

(George Marples, 63 New King’s Road, Fulham, 
S.W.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Pipney (Charles H. Rogers); Haze/ (William Parkin- 
son) ; Aberbrothock (H. T. Wyse) ; Cock of the North 
(Edwin H. Jeffrey), and Janita (Ethel Elliott). 

(A XXIX.) 

The Prize in this competition is withheld, the 

designs not being of sufficient merit. 
(A XXX1.) 

The First Prize (200 francs) (Eight pounds) is 
awarded to Cur/ew (Lennox G. Bird, Royal Marine 
Barracks, Chatham). 

The SEcOND PRIzE (700 francs) (Four pounds) 
to Trifle (V. Bizouard, 350 Rue St. Jacques, Paris). 

Additional Prizes of 50 francs (Two pounds) 
each have been awarded to Aderbrothock (H. T. 
Wyse, Viewfield Road, Arbroath) and Jcicle (W. 
H. Walford, The Bungalow, Bletchingley). 

Honourable mention is given to Camperdown 
(Alex. Robertson, 17 North Church Street, Lochee, 
Dundee), and Black Sheep (Charles E. Thompson, 
24 Roxburgh Avenue, Aigburth Read, Liverpool) ; 
these are purchased at one guinea each. 

(B XXXII.) 

The First Prize (7hree guineas) is awarded to 
Speranza (Emily E. Jones, 66 Kingston Crescent, 
Portsmouth). 

The SECOND PRIZE (7%w9? guineas) to Malvolio 
(Olive Allen, 53 Newsham Drive, Liverpool). 

The THIRD PRIZE (One guinea) to Chewed Cheek 
(Marie P. Webb, 22 Adelaide Road, South Hamp- 
stead, N.W.). 

Honourable mention is given to Freedom (Ellen 
Welby, 23 Grey Coat Gardens, Victoria Street, 
S.W.). Zhe latter is purchased. 

(B XXXIII.) 

The First Prize (Zhree guineas) is awarded to 
Golden Crescent (Jean Mitchell, 21 Crescent Road, 
Sheffield). 
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The Seconp Prize (7wo guineas) to Choral 
(Florence Kingsford, 11 Holland Park Road, W.). 

The THirD Prize (One guinea) to Pan (Fred 
H. Ball, 40 Peel Street, Nottingham). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Boomerang (Constance Lindley, 19 Craven Hill 
Gardens, Hyde Park, W.); Curv/ew (Lennox G. 
Bird, Royal Marine Barracks, Chatham); Déana 
(Mrs. Jack Keene, 9 North Parade, Derby); Pan 
(Fred H. Ball, 40 Peel Street, Nottingham) ; Seda 
(A. de Sauty, 63 Ramsden Road, Balham, S.W.) ; 
Yhoirdis (Eva Bundy, 6 Dalmeny Avenue, Camden 
Road, N.); 790 (Gertrude E. Offord, 46 St. Giles 
Street, Norwich); Zaman (Thomas Mandeville, 
1 Fitzgibbon Street, Mountjoy Square, Dublin) ; 
Aqua (Elizabeth Augusta Lilley); Die Meuzeit 
(Tom C. Dugdale); Z&ke (Joseph Gunkel) ; AZiss 
Biffin (Miss M. Richardson); Penhallow (W. R. 
Bullmore); Rumbo (W. Graham B. Austin); Spero 
(Miss E. G. Prideaux) ; Saphir (Mlle. J. Mercier) ; 
and Cobalt (Rosa Kate Warner, 6 Dartmouth 
Park Road, Highgate, N.). Zhe last-named design 
is purchased. 


(C XXII.) 
The First PRIzE (One guinea) is awarded to 
D’ Apres Nature (F. Gailliard, 41 Rue Royale, 
Brussels). 


The SEconpD PrizE (Half-a-guinea) to Hesperides 
(Mrs. C. E. Jeffery, 48 St. George’s Road, S.W.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Atheling (Edgar H. Richardson); Blackthorn 
(Helena E. Jones); Chat Noir (A. Leete); Drift 
(John H. Hipsley); Daud (Maud Shelley); Glen- 
field (Beatrice Ellis); Hy/us (Will E. Tyler); Zcicle 
(W. H. Walford); Manola (Dunbar Poole) ; 
Manolo (Emanuel Grivel) ; Olicana (Alfred Wild- 
smith); Presteby (Elizabeth Simpson); Zheseus 
(Wm. Lewis Brown); Zatcho (Ellis Martin); and 
Waverley (John R. Sandilands). 

(D XVIL.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Kennaquhair (Miss Christian H. Curle, Priorwood, 
Melrose, N.B.). 

The Seconp Prize (Hadlf-a-guinea), to Nandana 
(J. C. Varty-Smith, Nandana, Penrith). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Clapton (J. Carpenter, Hill Street, Clapton 
Common) ; ¢//ustrated ; Cornelian (Chas. E. Wan- 
less); Cincinnati (Hugo W. Kirchmaier); ede 
(Dr. E. Scholz); Zéttle Tats (Mrs. Delves 
Broughton); Zea (Henry E. Hodson); Osceola 
(William M. Dodson) ; Snowdal/ (Leslie J. Skelton) ; 
Tenax (C. F. Inston); and Zero (Miss G. F. M. 
Hopkins). 
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HE LAY FIGURE. 


“‘T wILt lay it down as a general pro- 
position,” said the Lay Figure emphati- 
cally, “‘that no man makes a success in 

painting or sculpture, however great his talents may 
be, unless those talents happen to be associated 
with worldly wisdom and commercial astuteness.” 

“Come,” said the Man with a Clay Pipe, in- 
creduously, “ you don’t mean to say that there are 
no instances to be found among successful painters, 
ancient and modern, of men whose good fortune or 
prosperity may be attributed solely to the excel- 
lence of their work, and the direct appeal it made 
or makes to the discerning ?” 

“The falsity of the proposition is easily demon- 
strable,” exclaimed the Journalist, who had been 
diving into the pigeonholes of his encyclopzedic 
brain. ‘Now, there was——” 

“We can dispense with your cut-and-dry learn- 
ing,” interjected the Lay Figure blandly. “ Neither 
of you has taken the trouble to listen to what I 
actually said. I said that genius in painting—pos- 
sibly the statement might be expanded so as to 
embrace all the arts—cannot succeed in a practical 
sense unless it be associated with businesslike 
qualities. I did not say these qualities and genius 
must necessarily be combined in the same person. 
I meant that genius must have these aids at its dis- 
posal, whether supplied personally or vicariously.” 

“Where portraiture is concerned,” said the bud- 
ding Portrait Painter, ‘the business qualities must, 
I should say, appertain to the individual, and can- 
not be supplied vicariously. You occasionally find 
a landscape painter ready to give a junior in whom 
he believes a helping hand, but it’s rare indeed to 
encounter a portrait painter who'll do as much for 
a struggling youngster in his own line, and if his 
senior won’t help him no one else can.” 

“ Precisely,” said the Landscape Painter, some- 
what tartly. “The businesslike qualities are of 
course, as you say, the most necessary of possession 
in the case of a man who, in order to succeed, must 

make a direct appeal to the vanity of his patrons.” 

“That depends very much upon what you call 
success,” said the Art Patron reflectively. “To all 
outward appearance it is success to have a palatial 
residence at Hampstead and to entertain right 
royally ; but if the strain on your nerves and the 
demand on your pocket keep you all the time on 
tenterhooks, and you hover continually between 
bankruptcy on the one hand and imbecility on the 
other, there is not much gilt on the gingerbread.” 

“Poor devils!” said the Landscape Painter in a 
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tone in which compassion was well mixed with 
serve-them-right dismissal. ‘We all know too 
many of that brand.” 

“The fact of the matter is,” said the Man with 
a Clay Pipe, “the really successful artist is the man 
who can go on painting just what he wants to paint, 
as the majority of landscape painters can.” 

“You forget the starvation business,” answered 
the Landscape Painter ruefully. 

“Oh, nonsense. You're like Russian Jews or 
Bengal coolies,” interjected the Art Patron, who 
happened to be a millionaire and employer of 
labour. ‘“ You like starvation. It brings out the 
poetry in your art.” 

“That’s a very comfortable doctrine for the likes 
of you,” said the Landscape Painter, “and unfor- 
tunately is not without a germ of the truth.” 

“You cannot serve God and Mammon,” said the 
Art Patron good-humouredly, a malicious twinkle 
in his eye. 

“No; and I have been thinking,” said the 
Journalist, “ that the machinery of Mammon, which 
makes other successes, really makes the great artist. 
Whether he achieves fame during his lifetime or 
posthumously is a mere detail, and does not affect 
the issue. The commercial man, the dealer, and 
the patron really make the painter. His art does 
not make him. Leaving out imbeciles and duffers 
on the one hand, and a few giants on the other, 
when you come to capable painters there’s not all 
the difference between them that interested parties 
would have you believe. It’s just a question as to 
how much capital in money and in brains has been 
put into them. The critics, dealers, and patrons 
have really entered, unconsciously for the most part, 
no doubt, into a kind of partnership. They hall- 
mark certain men, dead or living, and these men 
then get on to the official list, so to speak, and are 
quoted on the Stock Exchange—in other words, at 
Christie’s—to be boomed by bulls and bears accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the market. In the long run, 
of course the exploited rubbish gets weeded out. 

“You're perfectly right,” assented the Man with 
a Clay Pipe. ‘The art sales of the century prove 
it. The system may operate all right in the long 
run, but it results in a good deal of mess attaining 
a high price during its painter’s lifetime. Now, 

take the case of——” 

““T think we had better draw the line at names,” 
said the Lay Figure cautiously, glancing at the Art 
Patron, who had begun to look decidedly uncom- 
fortable. He had already heard too much, and, 
having secured his hat, made his way to the door. 

THE Lay Ficure, 
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CASKET IN WROUGHT SILVER AND ENAMEI 


HE ART OF 1899. PART I. 
SOME LONDON EXHIBI- 
TIONS. 

THE influences which have of late 


years tended to affect artistic enterprise, and to 
change the direction of professional effort, do not 
seem to have diminished in their activity during the 
past twelve months. They must rather be con- 
sidered to have increased their hold over the workers 
in all branches of art, and to have become more 
powerful in their effect. As a result there is a dis- 
tinct alteration to be noted in the relations of the 
different forms of zsthetic practice, an absence of 
progress, if not an actual retrogression, in pictorial 
production, and an advance in other classes of work. 
Apparently we are at the moment in the middle of 
a period of transition, and are at an important stage 
in a slow evolution which will lead eventually to a 
new order in things artistic. Pictorial art, which 
was till, quite recently the spoiled darling of 
society, has gone out of fashion with the general 
public; while, on the other hand, sculpture 
and the many forms of craftsmanship that are 
allied with art have sprung into unquestionable 
popularity. 

Necessarily the work that is being produced by 
artists of all types is markedly influenced by these 
variations in taste. The followers of those 
branches of the profession which have diminished 
in favour have lost heart ; but the men who find 
themselves encouraged and their work in growing 
request are full of cheerful confidence that leads 
them steadily in the direction of greater results. 
Never has the proof of the power which fashion 
exercises over art been more clear than it is this 
spring, and never have artists made more plain the 
extent of their dependence upon popular taste. 

XVI. No. 74.—May, 1899. 
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Painting has become a kind of perfunctory process, 
without vitality or ambitious intention, and hysteri- 
cally anxious to retain some measure of favour by 
substituting mere imitation of past successes for in- 
ventive originality. It has lost ground in the race 
with its many competitors, and, on the whole, it 
bears its defeat badly. 

But happily there are some painters who, in the 
midst of this general relaxation, are striving their 
hardest to keep up the old standard of sound and 
capable art. Without them the record of the year 
would be a poor one indeed. Circumstances of 
various kinds have combined to prevent the com- 
pletion of any important canvases by some of the 
artists who usually provide the chief centres of 
interest in the exhibitions, by Mr. Waterhouse, for 
instance, Mr. J. M. Swan, Mr. Frank Dicksee, and 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes ; and Mr. Abbey has had to 
postpone till another year the final stages of the 
great composition with which he has for some time 
been engaged. Mr. Sargent, too, has less to show 
than he has had in previous seasons; but fortu- 
nately neither he nor Mr. Abbey are entirely unre- 
presented, and neither of them fall short of that 
excellent standard of technical performance which 
they have established. From Mr. Clausen, Mr. 
La Thangue, and Mr. Edward Stott we have tho- 
roughly characteristic productions—rustic idylls of 
the type that they can treat with so much persua- 
siveness. Mr. William Stott, of Oldham, with the 
large Hide and Seek in the Garden of Epicurus, 
is fully himself, and relaxes none of his earnest 
striving after decorative beauty and distinction of 
style. Mr. Bramley has at least one work which is 
worthy of his reputation—Gossif, a group of old 
women chatting beside a fire in a cottage room ; 
Mr. Harold Speed a quaintly original illustration 
of a Shakesperean subject; Mr. Byam Shaw a 
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marvellous allegory, painted with all his extra- 
ordinary versatility and unfailing fancy ; Mr. Gerald 
Moira a finely conventionalised design, carried out 
with a certain novelty of technical device ; Mr. H. 
J. Draper a Ferdinand and Ariel that is quite out 
of the ordinary track, and a delightful study of 
child-life that shows a somewhat unexpected side of 
his capacity; Mr. Hacker a rich colour arrange- 
ment, entitled Ze Drone; Mr. Gotch a Pageant 
of Childhood, which is as good as anything he has 
ever done ; and Mr. G. Spenser Watson a classical 
subject that does not merely repeat previous efforts 
in the same direction. The younger innovators, 
who have their stronghold in the New English 
Art Club, concede nothing to fashion. For this 
reason their exhibition is more interesting than any 
other now open, and it is made memorable by the 
presence in it of some exceptionally able efforts 
by Mr. P. W. Steer, Mr. Bertram Priestman, Mr. 
Francis Bate, Mr. W. W. Russell, Mr. H. Tonks, 
and Professor Brown. 

Landscape, perhaps, holds its own better than 
figure work, and claims a higher degree of appre- 
ciation. It owes not a little this year to the able 


performance of such men as Mr. Alfred East, Mr. 
Yeend King, Mr. David Murray, Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
Mr. Boughton, Mr. Alfred Hartley, Mr. Arnold 
Priestman, and Mr. Waterlow, who have not hesi- 
tated to paint large canvases and to attack compli- 


cated problems. Mr. Brangwyn, too, though he 
shows nothing at the Academy, has completed an 
open-air subject, Limehouse, which appeared at Mr. 
MacLean’s gallery—a largely-handled and well- 


designed picture that few modern artists could have 
carried through so successfully. 

It is in the field of sculpture and applied art that 
the greatest evidence of progress is to be gathered. 
It is only necessary to look at the work of such 
artists as Mr. Onslow Ford, Mr. Brock, Mr. Gos- 
combe John, Mr. Drury, and Mr. Frampton, to 
see how the sculptors are responding to the stimulus 
of appreciation, and how sincerely they recognise 
the responsibility that is on them to foster and 
extend the interest that has been aroused in their 
efforts. Mr. Goscombe John is especially to be com- 
mended for the two statues, Joyance and The E/y, 
which he shows at the Academy, and for the 
smaller examples of his exquisite technical skill. 
Mr. Frampton is not less successful with his bas- 
relief Charity, and his figure of S# George carried 
out in various materials ; Mr. Reynolds-Stephens 
in his statuette of Zaunce/ot shows quite admirable 
discretion in his use of coloured metals in com- 
bination with ivory; and Mr. Swan’s Leopard 
Running ranks as an achievement in metal-work 
far beyond the average. In another direction there 
are the most hopeful signs of vitality in those forms 
of design which deal with decorative objects and 
with the application of artistic devices to things that 
combine use with ornament. To this class belong 
Mr. Fisher’s altar cross, the casket by Mr. Nelson 
Dawson, and Professor Herkomer’s great allegorical 
shield. All these assert the spirit of energetic inno- 
vation that is abroad among the artistic craftsmen, 
and accentuate the significance of the change that 
has come over the great community of art-lovers. 


BY W. GOSCOMBE JOHN, A.R.A. 








“CHARITY.” BY 
G. FRAMPTON, A.R.A. 





“ST. GEORGE.” BY 
G. FRAMPTON, A.R.A. 
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“LAUNCELOT AND THE NESTLING” 
BY W, REYNOLDS STEPHENS 








“ROSALIND AND ORLANDO” 
BY HAROLD SPEED 
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“THE SWAMP” BY ARNOLD PRIESTMAN 


“ec rere “TT » 
BUTTERCUP BLOOM : ; BY BERTRAM PRIESTMAN 
(By permission of H. Velten, Esq.) 
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THE HARVESTERS’ RETURN ” (By permission of Messrs. T. Agnew & BY EDWARD ST 


‘* Trees old and young sprouting, 
A shady boon for simple sheep” ) permission of Messrs. T. Agnew & Sons) BY EPWARD STOTT 
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“GOSSIP.” BY 
F. BRAMLEY, A.R.A. 





“LOVE IN THE HARVEST FIELD” 
BY H. H. LA THANGUE, A.R.A. 
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“GOING TO WORK” 
Valadon & Co.) BY G. CLAUSEN, A.R.A. 


(By permission of Messrs. Boussod, 











“HIDE AND SEEK IN THE 
GARDEN OF EPICURUS.” BY 
WILLIAM STOTT 
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“PELEAS AND MELISANDE” _ 
BY GERALD E. MOIRA 
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A Bachelor's Room 


SCHEME OF DECORATION 
FOR A BACHELOR’S ROOM. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
G. M. ELLWOOD. 


THERE are bachelors and bachelors, and it 
would be a task of some little difficulty to decide 
upon the type thereof for whom the typical bachelor’s 
room should be designed, decorated and furnished. 
Mr. G. M. Ellwood, however, whose study for 
A Bachelors Room 1 am about to consider, has 
evidently had in mind that sort of bachelor whom 
even married men may be allowed at times to 
envy. He is evidently a man of means in the first 
place, of excellent taste in the second. He is 
probably, indeed, an artist or designer, and his room 
has to serve as studio and living-room combined. 
A very charming combination it makes. It is 





DESIGN FOR A DOOR 


imposing in the first place by its very size, for it is 
thirty feet long by nineteen feet wide, the major 
portion of one side being taken up by the principal 
window, the entrance door at one end, while the 
other end is occupied entirely by the ingle-nook. 
Facing the window is a large settle with book- 
shelves on either side of it, while the two corners 
flanking the entrance door are also fitted with book- 
shelves; on one side of the ingle-nook again is a 
small window, on the other the passage leading to 
the other rooms of the house. One sees ata glance, 
therefore, that much of the furniture partakes of 
the nature of permanent fittings, which seems to 
me to strike at the outset the “bachelor” note by 
ensuring a species of perfunctory tidiness and trim- 
ness. ‘Taking for granted that this particular room 
is intended for a designer’s studio as well as an 
ordinary living-room, it is quite in accord with the 
fitness of things that Mr. 
Ellwood should have 
elaborated its decoration 
to a degree somewhat 
beyond that suitable to 
the “common or garden” 
bachelor. So elaborate 
indeed is it, that it calls 
for a somewhat detailed 
description. In the first 
place, the colour scheme 
is simple, natural, and re- 
posefully pleasing. It is 
afforded by the pale brown 
of the natural oak which is 
used for all the fittings, 
and a tender tone of green 
which pervades the deco- 
ration of the walls. On 
these green walls are sten- 
cilled conventional stems 
in brown, which suggest 
their being carried through 
the frieze as a support to 
the decoratively treated 
peacocks and birds of 
Paradise which form the 
richly glowing frieze. The 
brown and green scheme is 
even carried easily and natu- 
rally into the furniture. All 
the fixed woodwork is in the 
natural colour of the oak, 
while the chairs and tables 
are stained green to afford 
the necessary contrast. 
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But the main constructional feature is the ingle- 
nook, of which a perspective sketch is given. As 
the plan shows, the seats are set at a considerably 
acuteangle to the fireplace, giving a feeling of greater 
cosiness and privacy than if placed at right angles ; 
the floor is of deep-toned brick ; slightly raised in 
level from the floor of the room, the same coloured 
bricks surround the grate, between which and the 
woodwork of the seats is a similarly toned terra 
cotta framework, the jambs of which are relieved 
by pillared niches on either side. Above the 
oaken mantelshelf is a frieze of blue and white 
tiles running up to the cupboard, which extend 
upwards to the heavy beam which runs across the 
room. Above this, again, is a frieze of green-tinted 
plaster. On either side of the fireplace are con- 
venient cupboards for pipes and so forth, the doors 
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decorated in a conventional pattern executed in 
coloured gesso, while gesso panels also enrich the 
doors of the cupboards above the blue-tiled frieze. 
The hood to the fireplace and the electric light 
fittings are in copper. One of the latter, of which 
a sketch is given, is original but fitting in 
design. 

Facing the principal window, as I have said, is 
a settle of characteristic treatment, an elevational 
view of which is given in the coloured plate accom- 
panying this article. It is in the same light oak as 
the other fixtures, but is inlaid as to the front with 
mahogany, while the inlaid panels on the side are 
of various woods. It has a cleverly arranged shelf 
for books and Jdric-d-brac surmounting it. It is 
intended that on special occasions this settle shall 
be moved so as to face the fire, thus closing in the 
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A Bachelor's Room 


opening to the ingle-nook, and forming a nook 
which on some chilly winter’s night a party of 
bachelors would find the perfection of cosy com- 
fort. Nor is the entrance door from the hail to 
this retreat of the forlorn bachelor undeserving of 
notice. It really seems to speak for itself, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration ; but I may point 
out that the little figures of knights which support 
the brackets to the shelf above the opening are con- 
sidered as sentinels, and as such appropriate to an 
entrance door. They are fashioned in bronze, and 
are in a setting of carved wood. The conventional- 
ised trees which decorate the dado are carved in 
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TABLE DESIGNED BY G. M. ELLWOOD 


low-relief. The upper panel of the door is of opaque 
opalescent glass set in well-designed leaded pattern. 
Above the dado comes a plain wall surface treated 
in green distemper, while above this again is a 
very elaborate and rich frieze in plaster low-relief 
painted and gilded. Of other fixed furnishings I 
may give brief mention to the corner bookshelves 
which have been already referred to. They rely 
mainly upon their proportion and picturesque 
arrangement, while a pleasing colour effect is 
gained by the large panels elaborately treated in 
gesso work. A good bit of useful and yet orna- 
mental designing is the little writing-table in the 
corner by the ingle-nook with a tiny window on its 
left side, just where for convenience’ sake it should 
be. The panel between the bookshelves is of 
painted tapestry in a setting of oak with gesso 
ornaments. 

Of movable furniture there is in its simple 
severity t the octagonal table, of which a perspective 
view is given. It is in oak, stained green, with 
dull steel fittings and hinges, and simple incised 
ornament only relieving the drawer front. The 
other table and the chairs are of the same simple 
design and stained green. The whole of the metal 
fittings, such as door handles, hinges, straps, and. 
so forth, are in dull steel, relieved, in the case of 
the supports to the bookshelves on either side of 
the settle, by ruby enamel inset designs. 

A further touch of rich colour is added by the 
curtains in the corners of the room, with their 
glowing borders of appliqué velvet. A suggestion 
of the design of this is here given. ‘The appliqué 
velvet is in various colours on a background of 
ruby velvet, the inside filling of the design being in 
white satin. 

I think I have said enough of Mr. Ellwood’s 
design to show that for what, without any inten- 
tional play on words, I may call a “ designing 
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Enamel Work by G. J. Frampton, A.R.A. 


bachelor,” the room is an ideal workshop and 
lounging-room. The note it strikes is one of 
unobtrusively rich colour handled in a correctly 
decorative manner, the stronger effects being set, as 
it were, in the reposeful setting of light brown and 
tender green. The fittings and furniture are quite 
original as regards their design, yet there seems no 
straining after bizarre effects or affectation of any 
variety. Neither—and for this one must be 
especially thankful—is there observable any soul- 
less copying of old work, or any attempt to follow 
out a “style.” 








HorRACE TOWNSEND. 


The Home Arts and Industries Exhibition will 
remain open at the Royal Albert Hall until May 
15. The exhibition will be fully dealt with in a 
forthcoming number of THE Stup1o. 


ENAMEL AND GOLD BROOCH 
BY G. ]. FRAMPTON, A.R.A. 


EWELLERY AND OTHER 
ENAMEL WORK BY GEORGE 
FRAMPTON, A.R.A, 


To those who are acquainted with the life- 

work of Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A., one 

of the most striking features about it is its many- 
sidedness. Mr. Frampton is not only a great 
sculptor, for it is beginning to be recognised that 
his new statue of Queen Victoria, which is to 
be erected in Calcutta shortly, is one of the 
grandest works of our generation, but he is a con 
summate craftsman and metal worker. He is ever 
on the look out for something original and effec- 
tive in the way of material and treatment. But he 
is careful not to stray too far from his allotted 
path, so that his side excursions almost invariably 
lead in a direction which can be turned to the 
sculptor’s advantage. It was mainly with the 
idea of making use of it in his regular work that 
some two or three years ago he turned his attention 
to enamel. So fascinating, however, did he find 
the pursuit that he has not adhered strictly to his 
pre-determination to confine his use of it to con- 
junction with statuary only. One direction in 
which he has branched out is a peculiarly happy 
one. It is a commonplace of the day that one of 
the most important of the minor arts, that, namely, 
of the jeweller, has been the least affected by what 
may not unfairly be called the latter-day renaissance 
of the applied arts. It was in despair of providing 
Mrs. Frampton with really and artistically effective 
ornaments that Mr. Frampton was struck with the 
idea of himself producing these entirely in enamel. 
He had before him, of course, as a precedent, the 
PANEL DECORATION SY G. M. ELLWOOD enamel jewellery of the Cinque Cento, which is one 
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Enamel Work by G. 


of the rich collectors’ hobbies of the day. But in 
the old work enamel, after all, is not the leading 
feature in its beautification. It relies also upon its 
jewels and its dainty goldsmith’s work. Now Mr. 
Frampton conceived the idea that effective per- 
sonal adornments could be fashioned in which 
enamel should play not only the chief but practi- 
cally the sole part. From the beginning of his 
investigations into the history of enamel he had 
been attracted rather by the earlier work, princi- 
pally, indeed, by that of the Champlevé variety. 
In this form the surface of the metal is dug out, 
as it were, by the artificer, so as to leave only the 
thin lines which form the pattern untouched. The 
spaces between these lines are then filled with 
enamel. The effect of this is naturally somewhat 
bold, while the treatment must be kept absolutely 
flat. The more elaborate and more highly de- 


veloped forms of the art, known to us as Limoges 
enamel, which aim at pictorial presentments and 
chiaroscuro effects, appeal to him but slightly. 


PENDANT IN GOLD AND ENAMEL 
250 


BY G. J. FRAMPTON, A.R.A. 


J. Frampton, A.R.A. 


His work has always been of a purely decorative 
character, relying rather upon its colour and its 
colour contrasts than on its form, and eschewing 
pictorial modelling in favour of the flat effects 
which are rightfully only aimed at by the glass- 
painter and mosaic worker. It was with these 
principles borne well in mind that Mr. Frampton 
set to work on his jewellery, the result being well 
typified by the necklace of which an illustration is 
here given. The central disc is an effective treat- 
ment of a conventional tree, executed in Champ- 
levé enamel, while the smaller discs which hang 
from the larger one, and which form the collar, as 
it were, from which this in its turn depends, rely 
for their effect upon the beautiful. colouring of the 
unpatterned enamel itself. The effect is that of 
polished jewels ranging in colour from the quiver- 
ing green of the sun-lit ocean and the metallic blue 
of the peacock’s feather, to the royal crimson of a 
damask rose. Jewels in the strict sense of the 
word are scarcely relied on ; only the pearls which 
border the central ornament, and 
the tiny opals which form the little 
pendant overhanging it, being 
introduced. Boldly effective, too, 
is the buckle, herewith illustrated, 
where the simple setting of gold 
serves only to throw into greater 
relief the translucent brilliancy of 
the enamel decoration, the smaller 
discs hanging from which, though 
treated with a conventional but 
simple pattern, somehow suggest 
at first glance natural precious 
stones rather than the hand of 
the artificer. A delightful bit of 
colour, too, put forward with a 
nice appreciation of pattern, is 
also shown in the brooch here 
figured (page 249). Yetin another 
direction has Mr. Frampton made 
use, for subsidiary decoration, of 
his enamel. The electric wall 
light (shown on page 252), relies 
very largely for its effect upon the 
circular enamel plaque so aptly 
introduced. In colour as well as 
pattern it is one of the most 
effective which Mr. Frampton has 
produced. Its strength and 
brilliancy is amply testified to 
by the fact that it bravely holds 
its own against the extremely 
novel and striking treatment of 




















NECKLET IN GOLD, ENAMEL, 
PEARLS AND OPALS. BY 
G. J. FRAMPTON, A.R.A. 











Frank Brangwyn’s Stained Glass Designs 


the electric lights above it. These are encased in 
shades, as it were, formed of thin sheets of mother- 
o’-pearl, while the discs which surround them are 
formed of the same material, giving a peculiarly 
flower-like and iridescent effect. The metal por- 
tion of the bracket is of copper, heavily gilt, while 
it is supported by two gilt hooks, from which hang, 
on silken cords, two plain spheres of crystal. A pair 
of these lights were made by Mr. Frampton for a 
house in Berkeley Square, and form, perhaps, as 
successful a treatment of the electric-light fitting 
problem as can be met with. Mr. Frampton has 
made use of his latest piece of enamel work in 
connection with his great statue of the Queen, to 
which reference has been made. Her Majesty 
holds in her left hand an orb surmounted by a 
figure of St. George. The orb itself is to be of 
some species of blue stone or crystal. The figure 
surmounting it carries in one hand a banner, while 
the other rests upon a shield which, by the aid of 
its enamel decoration, introduces a touch of strong 
colour just where the artist feels that it is helpful. 
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TAINED GLASS DESIGNS BY 
FRANK BRANGWYN. 


Ir can certainly not be said of Mr. 
Brangwyn that he has any tendency to 
limit his artistic practice to any one direction, or 
that he is inclined to confine himself to one class 
of work. Monotony in methods or in forms of 
expression is emphatically not to be suggested 
as a weak point in his art. He is skilled in so 
many ways of dealing with zsthetic problems that 
he can choose from among them whatever manner 
of working is most likely to give him the best 
result, and can follow it out with confidence in his 
ability to turn it to thoroughly good account. 
There is evidence enough of his versatility in the 
many successes he has made in very different 
branches of artistic effort. He is a picture painter 
of real originality and exceptional strength, a 
colourist who delights in rich harmonies and 
daring combinations, and a manipulator who is 
absolutely free from any fear of his materials ; he is 
a close and earnest student 
of nature, and is equally 
happy in dealing with land- 
scapes, marine subjects, or 
the human figure ; and as a 
decorator and designer he is 
almost alone in his fertility 
of imagination and ingeni- 
ous adaptability. This all- 
round capacity makes him 
of great interest to all people 
who follow attentively the 
movements of the art world, 
for he is constantly appear- 
ing in a fresh light, and has 
a way of surprising even 
his closest admirers by 
sudden excursions into new 
paths. 

Latterly he been 
giving more attention to 
decoration than to picture 
painting, and a single can- 
vas, exhibited recently at 
Mr. McLean’s gallery, re- 
presents practically the 
whole of the pictorial work 
that he has produced this 
spring. But this temporary 
abstention from exhibiting 
does not mean that he has 
not been busy. On the 
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ENAMELLED PANEL 
BY G. FRAMPTON, A.R.A. 
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contrary, he has been fully occupied in carrying 
out a scheme of adornment for a private house, 
and in preparing a series of cartoons for stained 
glass windows. These cartoons have been de- 
signed for M. S. Bing, of “ L’Art Nouveau,” Paris, 
and will be ultimately executed by Tiffany & Co., 
whose manner of handling stained glass is well 
calculated to give results that are very unlike those 
generally arrived at by the methods usually in 
vogue. 

Mr. Brangwyn in his cartoons has turned to 
advantage the fact that the completion of his work 
would be in the hands of a firm fully ready to make 
any departure from the customary processes that 
was likely to be interesting. He has disregarded 
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Frank Brangwyn's Stained Glass Designs 


many of the limitations which artists and craftsmen 
were formerly bound to observe, and, confident 
that his own originality would be loyally seconded 
by his interpreters, has taken distinct liberties with 
the technical traditions of stained glass designing. 
He has especially avoided the old formality in the 
placing of the leads, and has not hesitated to use 
glass surfaces of considerable size, so that the un- 
gainliness of lead divisions cutting across spaces 
where no outline was needed might not offend the 
eye. In all this he has deliberately followed an 
idea of his own, based upon his judgment of the 
possibilities of the process rather than upon the 
notion, by which craftsmen are somewhat inclined 
to be influenced, that devices which have served 
their purpose in the past must be 
scrupulously maintained whether or 
not they are appropriate to present day 
needs. 

The intention of his cartoons as 
works of art, and apart from their 
adaptability to the exigencies of stained 
glass making, is artistically worthy of 
note. A certain richness of detail was 
desirable, and a freedom of line far 
greater than would have been possible 
under the old conditions of the art. So 
he has aimed at considerable vitality in 
his drawing and composition, avoiding 
pedantic archaicisms, and bringing into 
his designs the freshness and elegance 
which his study of nature has made 
essential elements of his style. Yet he 
has not fallen into the mistake of mak- 
ing the windows unduly pictorial, and 
has not sought after impossibilities in 
the way of realism. In this appears his 
decorative discretion. He knows just 
how much fact is permissible in a 
decorative work, and what infusion of 
convention is needed to make the whole 
effect consistent ; and, with this know 
ledge, he has combined the various 
parts of his scheme into a thoroughly 
acceptable whole. Such a result is 
plainly what was to be expected of 
him. He has never failed in resource,- 
and has never shown himself unequal 
to the task of giving to old dogmas new 
and up-to-date readings. This vein of 
boldness runs through all his work, 
and from it springs that characteristic 
quality which sets it apart from what 
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Some Pictures by Byam Shaw 


contemporaries. He is an innovator, who takes 
vigorous flights, and does not hesitate to try ex- 
periments which other men might regard as imprac- 
ticable ; but his success comes not from happy 
accident but from the sound basis of thorough 


study upon which he takes his stand. 


OME PICTURES BY BYAM 


SHAW. 


To define exactly the place to which 
a living artist is entitled among his con- 


SKETCH DESIGN FOR STAINED GLASS 
BY FRANK BRANGWYN 


temporaries, and to calculate correctly the impor- 
tance of the part that he is playing in the artistic 
events of his own particular period, cannot be said 
to be easy. We are apt to be swayed in our 
judgment of the achievements of a man with whose 
personality we are well acquainted ; and in form- 
ing an opinion about the value of his work we are 
quite likely to estimate it too highly or to depreciate 
it unduly according as we find his character attrac- 
tive or the reverse. In this we follow the habit of 
the time, which is constantly curious about the 
individuality of the artist, and insists upon knowing 
all that can be known concerning his tastes and 
pursuits, his manner of working, and his life in and 
out of the studio. That he and his art are separate 
interests, and that the public are concerned only 
with the evidences of his ability, and not at all with 
the surroundings among which his artistic efforts 
are produced, cannot be impressed upon the people 
who profess to study his work. They demand of 
him a degree of self-advertisement which he does 
not desire, and insist upon his submitting to in- 
quisitive inspection. If he refuses, and evades 
curiosity, he is likely to remain in obscurity, and 
unknown to every one save the few experts who have 
the taste to appreciate his pictures at their true 
value and the sense to welcome them on their 
merits as assertions of zsthetic principles. 

That this modern inquisitorial tendency is to be 
deplored for many reasons is sufficiently obvious. 
In some instances it has a most pernicious effect, 
and interferes grievously with correct judgment. 
In the case of such an artist as Mr. Byam Shaw 
there is an especial possibility of misconception if 
he is subjected to the personal test. He has 
attracted the attention of all lovers of sound art 
effort by the exceptional ability of his paintings, 
and has established himself among the most pro- 
minent figures of the art world as it is judged by 
experts. But he happens to have made his success 
at an age when most men are only just beginning 
to give promise of eventual eminence ; and there 
is, in consequence, some danger lest his youth may 
lead the unthinking to over-estimate his powers as 
extraordinary in one of his years, or to regard them 
as entitled to less than their fair share of approval 
simply because he is, as yet, too young to be taken 
seriously. From the standpoint of sound criticism 
neither course would be justifiable. He has his 
place in the arena, and is fighting his own battles 
among men of all ages and all degrees of skill. 
Whether he is likely to rise to greater heights as 
time goes on, or whether he will go down to history 
as an artist who did fine things at the outset of his 
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career but failed in after life to maintain his 
standard, is entirely beside the mark. He is 
honestly and obviously important now simply 
because his canvases have greater merits than the 
majority of those which are being produced by the 
other members of his profession, and because he 
has original ideas which he knows how to express 
with rare intelligence and far more than ordinary 
invention. The opportunities he has given us of 
realising the significance of his point of view have 
necessarily been comparatively few, for he has not 
during the brief period of his practice as an ex- 
hibiting painter had time to complete more than 
a limited number of large canvases ; and these 
have been shown singly in various galleries, so that 
there has been no chance of studying them in 
instructive juxtaposition. Each one has been so 
attractive that it has added to the popular anxiety 
to know more of the artist, and to see in what 
manner his development is likely to progress ; but 


A Woman's Protest (CLOUGH) 
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By permission of Messrs. Dowdeswell & Dowdeswell 
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year by year, as new works have issued from his 
studio, his previous successes have remained in 
the public mind simply as memories, pleasant 
enough, but not exactly detailed. 

Therefore there is a particular advantage in the 
exhibition of a series of his smaller paintings which 
has been arranged at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery. 
For the first time it is possible to see several 
examples of Mr. Byam Shaw’s work hung together, 
and to judge by actual comparison of a number of 
his productions how far his imagination will carry 
him in the treatment of a variety of subjects. The 
one-man show is a very severe test for a young 
painter, and is calculated to reveal with a certain 
brutal frankness any weak points there may be in 
his artistic equipment. Mannerism in technique, 
want of experience in executive devices, poverty 
of thought, or inadequacy of purpose cannot be 
concealed if they happen to be among his de- 
ficiencies, and if he has given freer rein to his 
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ambition than his capacities quite justify, it will be 
easy enough to convict him of his mistake. In 
Mr. Shaw’s case this exhibition is of value especially 
because it provides a means of estimating fairly 
closely his actual position without any reservations 
or exaggerations on account of circumstances that 
have no real bearing upon his art. He has sub- 
mitted himself to the test that many other members 
of his profession have endured, and he has c'aimed 
to be judged with them on equal terms, asking no 
favour and no concessions. 

It is interesting to see that a collection of his 
paintings has fully as great a power to attract and 
hold the attention of all lovers of original and 
inventive work as the particular canvases which 
have by their appearance in the Academy and other 
exhibitions marked him as a man of importance in 


artistic circles. ‘The reason for this is to be found 


Round about the prow she wrote the Lady of Shallot (TENNYSON) 
(By permission of Messrs. Dowdeswell & Dowdeswell) 
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in the fact that there is in everything he does an 
unusual amount of individuality, a distinct and 
definite character, which is so fresh and uncon- 
ventional that it has the gift of immediate persua- 
siveness, and yet, despite its plainly personal quality, 
is capable of being very widely varied. Inadequacy 
either of conception or treatment is the last thing 
that these pictures which Messrs. Dowdeswell have 
brought together can be said to show. They 
express pictorially the workings of the artist’s 
mind, and they reflect the fertility of imagination 
and the variety of intention which are to be reckoned 
among the chief of his mental attributes. The 
charm of sincerity is indisputable in them ; and 
because they are sincere they have the greater 
interest as revelations of the thoughts of an un- 
usual person. 

For mentally Mr. Byam Shaw, as he reveals 
himself in his work, is 
quite out of the ordinary 
run. He thinks oddly 
for a modern man; he 
burrows beneath the sur- 
face of things, and hunts 
up curious facts. He sur- 
rounds himself with un- 
common fancies, quaintly 
conceived, and of a 
fashion different from that 
affected by the generality 
of his fellows. Yet his 
mind is a healthy one, 
and his imaginings have 
no touch of the mor- 
bidity in which the end 
of the century decadents 
delight. Perhaps in this 
lies the secret of his 
peculiar strength. If he 
thought less or posed 
more, cynicism might 
conceivably take the 
place of the wholesome 
simplicity of his nature, 
and he might develop 
into a_ bitter satirist, 
offending the many to 
gain the approval of the 
ill-conditioned few. But 
as he is he takes up a 
position as a pleasant 
commentator upon the 
little ironies of life, and 
shows to all clean-minded 
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people goodnaturedly and, kindly what are the 
He is 


mere 


influences by which their lives are swayed. 
scarcely a moralist, and is certainly not a 
jester ; possibly he would be best defined as a close 
observer of human nature, who has in learning to 
analyse not forgotten his capacity for humour. 
There is an emphatic vein of humour running 
through this collection of his pictures, humour of 
the same kind that is so evident in his larger 
Love's Baubles, Truth, and Love the 
The series in Messrs. 


canvases, 
Conqueror. Dowdeswell’s 
galleries illustrates subjects taken from the writings 
of British poets, and in many cases his selection 
has obviously been made with the intention of 
working out an idea that would lead him in the 
direction of smiles rather Other 
motives have been chosen of their 
dramatic possibilities, and some few give even a 


than tears. 


because 


hint of tragedy, but on the whole the atmosphere 
of the exhibition is one of fanciful variety, and its 
tone is light rather than severely didactic. The 
pictures, as a rule, deal not so much with actual 
incidents as described in the poems as with motives 
suggested by some single line or phrase, and their 
significance comes more from the artist’s ability to 


But never see my heart is breaking for a littie love—(CHRISTINA ROSSETTI) 
(By permission of Messrs. 
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carry on a train of thought that has been started by 
a slight hint than from a deliberate effort on his 
part to realistically reproduce a word-picture 
already set down by the writer of the poem. A 
quite characteristic instance of this manner of 
working is afforded by the panel which illustrates 
the line, Love that wastes our little schoolgirl’s time, 
in which an apparently unpromising subject is 
developed so that it suggests many subtle reflec- 
tions, and provides quite a complete dissertation on 
the futile dreams of half-fledged femininity. The 
group of men in a club-room, For God's sake, do 
something, is another wide commentary, a social 
problem stated in paint forcibly and appropriately ; 
and of the same class is 4 Woman’s Protest. The 
Lady of Shallot panel is attractive mainly for its 
insight into the spirit of the poem, and for the 
manner in which it sounds truly and clearly the 
note that rings through the verbal imagery ; and 
The Brook is not only a pleasant illustration, but 
plays prettily on the dominant idea of an ever- 
flowing stream of life. 

Something of the charm of these pictures is cer- 
tainly dueto the mannerin which Mr. Shaw has painted 
them, to the curious combination of realism and 
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**THE BELATED FLOCK” 


decorative convention which is a feature of his work. 
He studies the facts of nature closely enough, and 
sees things with no hasty vision, but at the same 
time he does not bind himself down to rearrange 
them with absolute actuality. His tendency is akin 
to that of the medizeval designers, who allowed their 
fancy to lead them away from strict realism and 
never hesitated to use the material they collected to 
produce strange and suggestive results. If this were 
merely a pose, it might well become wearisome, and 
would be apt at times to degenerate into empty 
fooling ; but as it is in Mr. Shaw’s case, just as it was 
in that of the artists of the Middle Ages, a sincere 
expression of a particular turn of mind, it is very 
welcome as a relief from the deadly matter of fact 
by which we moderns are being daily drilled into 
uniform insensibility. We have every reason to be 
grateful to the artist who can take us in this way out 
of the beaten track, and we are justified in claiming 
for a man who is so exceptional in his gifts a place 
among the chief figures in the profession that he 
follows. 


BY ALFRED HARTLEY 


STUDIO-TALK. 


(From our own Correspondents. ) 


ONDON.—The New English Art Club 
has not often given a better account of 
itself than it does this spring. The 
exhibition which opened in the Dudley 
Gallery directly after Easter ranks as 

one of the most convincing that the club has held 
for some years past. It is thoroughly consistent in 
its general atmosphere, and includes an unusually 
large number of works that have merits quite out 
of the ordinary run. The landscapes especially 
are of notable quality, and among the pictures that 
deal with the human figure there is a good propor- 
tion of original and capable effort, the value of 
which it would be difficult to over-estimate. The 
chief contributions are Mr. J. L. Henry’s excellent 
study of Dover Harbour ; Professor Brown’s digni- 
fied Shropshire Pastoral; Mr. Tonk’s decorative 
and delicately handled Pastoral Play ; Mr. W. W. 
Russell’s breezy landscape, Zhe Woodlanders, and 
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his fascinating composi- 
tion, A Picnic ; Mr. Alfred 
Hartley’s moonlight sub- 
ject, Zhe Belated Flock ; 
Mr. Steer’s splendidly 
painted portrait studies, 
Aminta and Carmina; 
Mr. Bertram Priestman’s 
Buttercup Bloom; Mtr. 
Mark Fisher’s Zhe Szwine- 
herd; Mr. Arthur Tom- 
son’s Pinner Hill; and the 
large landscapes by Mr. 
Buxton Knight and Mr. 
Francis Bate. Smaller 
works of much _ interest 
come from Mr. H. B. Bra- 
bazon, Mr. A. W. Rich,- 
Mr. A. S. Hartrick, and 
Mr. Lawrence Housman ; 
and as a special feature the club has invited some 
contributions from Professor von Menzel, three 
pencil drawings of the greatest possible artistic 
worth. 


A recent show of carefully selected pictures, held 
at the Goupil Gallery, deserves to be recorded as a 
singularly well-balanced display of the highest 
qualities of several schools. It included Mr. 
Clausen’s last Academy picture 7he Harrow, re- 
painted almost entirely, and one of his earlier 
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BY’ COROT 


works, A Village Maiden ; an admirable example 
of Mr. Whistler at his best; a delightful marine 
subject, Zhe Harbour, by Mr. A. D. Peppercorn ; 
some splendidly handled landscapes by James 
Maris, and an exquisite little picture by Matthew 
Maris ; and a small series of canvases by Corot and 
his associates. Of these Corot’s Meadow and 
River was perhaps the most fascinating as a subtle 
and delicate study of atmosphere treated with 
superb quality and technical charm. A good 
illustration of one phase of the capacity of 
Diaz was given in the 
Turkish Children, a well- 
composed group of figures 
treated with infinite charm, 
and notable particularly 
for its daintiness and 
gaiety of colour. The 
exhibition was judiciously 
limited in numbers, and 
was arranged with excel- 
lent taste. 


Nothing but praise can 
be bestowed upon the 
exhibition of pictures by 
Turner at the Guildhall. 
It is an impressive and 
persuasive show, asserting 
cogently the extraordinary 
ability by which he was 
distinguished, and, by the 
superlative excellence of 
the work brought together, 
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of Mr. Whistler at his best; a delightful marine 
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plendidly handled landscapes by James 
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Maris ; and a small series of canvases by Corot and 
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appealing most convinc- 
ingly to every lover of 
splendid achievement. 
Such canvases as the Suz 
rising in Mist, Dunstan- 
borough Castle, The Trout 
Stream, and Rosenau, and 
such drawings as The 
Devil's Bridge and Chryses 
worshipping the Sun, are 
by themselves sufficient to 
justify the exhibition ; but, 
as the collection altogether 
includes thirty-eight _ pic- 
tures and some eighty 
drawings, the opportunity 
it affords of studying the 
mastery of the greatest 
painter of nature that our 
school has produced is of 
incalculable value. One 
of the Guildhall galleries 
is also given up to a group of paintings by the con- 
temporaries of Turner, a group which includes 
works by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney, Gains- 
borough, Morland, Constable, Raeburn, Wilkie, 
David Roberts, and Wilson, so that the exhibition 
has a general, as well as a particular, interest. 


Quantity rather than quality is the most evident 
characteristic of the exhibition of the Royal In- 





“THE DRAWBRIDGE ” 


‘“THE WEEPING TOWER, AMSTERDAM ” 





BY JAMES MARIS 


stitute ot Painters in Water Colours. An un- 
necessarily large number of drawings have been 
hung—nearly six hundred, without counting the 
contribution of the Society of Miniaturists—and 
the galleries are in consequence more closely 
crowded than is at all desirable. If the collection 
had been of reasonably uniform excellence this 
plethora of productions might have been endured, 
but as the few good things are swamped by a mass 
of stuff that is, if not 
actually incapable in 
execution, at all events 
devoid of all power to 
attract, the chief feeling 
that the show inspires is 
one of weariness. Per- 


have qualities that claim 
attention, and of these 
certainly the most fascin- 
ating are the dainty little 
study, Zhe Lute Player, 
by Mr. E. J. Gregory ; 4 
Fisherman's Wife, by Pro- 
fessor Hans von Bartels ; 
The Sampler and S¢. 
Valentine's Morning, by 
Sir J. D. Linton; Mr. 
Weedon’s Waste Ground 
near Lymington ; and the 
landscapes by Mr. Pep- 
percorn and Mr. R. B. 
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Nisbet; the rest are hardly of exciting 
merit. 


The Royal Society of British Artists at- 
tempts no departure this spring from its old 
traditions, but certainly has succeeded in 
making its galleries more attractive to people 
who want to see some signs of progress in art. 
This result has been secured not by any great 
raising of the general standard of the pictures 
hung, but by the presence in the exhibition 
of certain canvases of realimportance. Quite 
the best of these is Mr. F. Cayley Robinson’s 
quaintly imagined and_ characteristically 
treated composition, Zhe Close of Day, a 
minutely realised study of facts marked by 
fineness of style and serious technical pur- 
pose. It has true individuality of a curious 
kind, and its sincerity is beyond question. A 
delightful little colour note, Zhe Woodman’s 
Hut, by Mr. G. C. Haité, a well-understood 
daylight effect, Hoeing, labourers at work in 
a field, by Mr. Saunderson Wells, Mr. Adam 
Proctor’s, Zhe Harvesters Rest, and a large 
landscape, Zhe Spinney, by Mr. Francis Black, 
also help matters considerably. 





** A VILLAGE MAIDEN ” 


The panels by Messrs. Gerald Moira and F. Lynn 





“* TURKISH CHILDREN ” 
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Jenkins, which were illustrated in THE Srupio for 
August and September last year, have now been 
placed in the new library at Bishop Burton, Beverley, 


Yorkshire, designed by Mr. W. F. Unsworth, 
for Mr. Ernest Hall Watt. The whole of the 
fittings and furniture of the room are in rich 
dark dull-polished mahogany. The accom- 
panying illustrations show the positions 
occupied by the panels. 


M. Gaston La Touche’s collection of pic- 
tures, pastels and water-colours, on view at 
the galleries of the Fine Art Society, serves 
excellently to introduce to art lovers in this 
country an artist who has not before exhi- 
bited on this side of the Channel. He has 
already become known among us by repute ; 
and few people who see now what he can do 
will hold that his powers have been estimated 
too highly. As a thinker, with ideas quite 
out of the ordinary run, and as a worker 
whose methods are sound and original, he 
claims a place among the best of the modern 
romanticists. 


The news that the committee appointed 
by the Royal Academy to consider the 
advisability of reducing the number of works 
which artists may contribute to the exhibi- 
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tion at Burlington House 
has reported in favour of a 
very definite change is ex- 
tremely welcome. The 
Academy has by the expan- 
siveness of its invitation to 
outside artists landed itself 
of late years in a serious 
difficulty, and has had to 
attempt quite impossible 
feats in the way of rapid 
appraisement of artistic 
effort. If the recommen- 
dation of the committee is 
adopted and outsiders are 
limited to three contribu- 
tions, and members to six, 
there will be far more 
chance of careful consider- 
ation for works that do not 
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lend themselves to summary methods of judgment ; 
and there will bea very salutary check administered 
to those artistic hangers-on who seek to make a 
reputation by self-assertion rather than merit. 


The bronze door-knocker, by Mr. F. Derwent 
Wood, which is illustrated here, claims attention 
as a piece of tangible evidence of the spirit in 
which our younger sculptors are working. Their 
desire to make objects of everyday use artistically 
interesting is very well exemplified in such produc- 
tions, which show that they recognise how entirely 
possible is a close alliance between zstheticism and 
utility. In this particular instance the sculptor 
has not in any way forgotten the purpose of his 
work, but has at the same time studied carefully 
the possibilities of obtaining charm of line and 
modelling which were presented to him ; and he 
has made a strictly utilitarian object fascinating 
enough to deserve a place in a collector’s cabinet. 


IVERPOOL. — While the architectural 
embellishment of business centres of 
the city is increasing in richness, it is 
becoming more general to give digni- 
fied treatment in the design of fittings 

and interior decoration of public and private offices. 
This growing connection of art with commerce is 
typified in the work of Mr. W. R. Colton designed 
for the boardroom of a leading commercial syndi- 
cate in this city. Plaster, modelled in low relief 
and painted, forms a deep frieze around the four 
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FIGURE IN THE ANGLES OF THE BOARD ROOM 
R. 


walls, springing from a series 
of pilasters, and fitly joining 
the boldly treated chimney- 
piece at the end of the room. 
In the corners the pilasters 
are set angle-wise, and are 
continued up to the ceiling 
by figures modelled in fuller 
relief, carrying the electric 
lamps. The centre of the 
ceiling has also a group of 
electric lamps, appearing like 
pearls in the shells, which 
are held by emblematical 
figures, as seen in the illus- 
trations, 


The general idea expressed 
is that the commerce of the 
world is drawn to this great 
seaport by its capital and 
enterprise. 
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For the colour scheme, the walls and ceiling are 
dull neutral green, upon which the pilasters, arches 
of frieze, and frame of chimneypiece stand out in 
a lighter tone of bronze blue-green. The shipping 
and the denizens of the sea are picked out with poly- 
chromatic tints enriched with touches of silver and 
gold, and the insides of the shells are silvered, 
reflecting the electric lamps. 


Mr. J. Hamilton Hay is perhaps the youngest of 
our local painters, and one who has yet to be “ dis- 
covered.” Nevertheless his modest little exhibition 
should serve to impress his visitors—and they 
ought to be numerous—with the refined quality of 
his colour. Some of his Cornish scenes, especially, 
display exceptionally good selective instinct. His 
work demands fuller notice at some future time. 


A strong attempt has, during the last few months, 
been made to revive the Liverpool Academy, 
founded in 1810 for the advancement of art by 
the gratuitous instruction of art students, and by 
the holding of exhibitions. William Roscoe was 
its first treasurer, and amongst the earliest con- 
tributors were P. De Wint, Chalon, Corbould, 
Howard, Benjamin West, Westall, James Ward, 
J. Varley, Stothard, and John Gibson. 


Exhibitions were held from 1820 to 1830 in the 
Royal Institution, and afterwards in the galleries in 
Old Post Office Place until 1862, when they were 
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discontinued owing to a large secession of members. 
The schools, however, were still carried on, and 
then came the establishment of the Liverpool 
Autumn Exhibition in 1870. 


Among deceased members appear prominently 
the names of S. Austin, J. W. Oakes, R.A, 
Richard Andsell, R.A., Robert Tonge, William 
Davis, William Huggins, Alfred Hunt, R.W.S., and 
S. Williamson. 


In the new movement nearly every artist and 
professional art-worker of note in the city and 
neighbourhood is enrolled, and Mr. G. Hall Neale 
is acting as hon. secretary. Convenient rooms 
have been secured in a central position, and a 
thoroughly representative exhibition of local art 
is confidently expected. The exhibition opens on 


May 15. H. B. B. 


MSTERDAM. — The first place 
amongst all Josef Israels’ paintings 
will very likely be assigned one day to 
his most recent work entitled Sau/ and 
David. No one who has seen Israels 

moving nimbly about on the wooden scaffolding in 
front of this large picture could believe that he is 
an old man of well-nigh eighty years, who tells us 
with so much enthusiasm of the preliminary studies 
that he has made for this work, of all the patient 
labour of months before he arrived at the splendid 
result which is now nearing completion. 


Saul, the wretched King of Judah, is tossing to 
and fro on his couch with the restlessness of in- 
cipient insanity, one tightly-clenched hand folded 
on his knee, the other convulsively clutching his 
long, unkempt hair. His daughter, David’s future 
wife, is seated near her father’s couch, trying to 
soothe his anguish with patient, gentle words. 
Deep shadows are falling over this part of the 
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picture, which is only illumined by a vague, fleeting 
light, falling from the side. 





To the right of the spectator, in profile, is the 
uplifted face of David, who seems to behold his 
glorious future as in a vision—Jerusalem with its 
blue mountains stretched out in a pale, silver mist 
at his feet. In this landscape, especially where the 
entire light of the picture is concentrated, Israels 
has unfolded all the charm and all the magic of 
his talent. 

His preliminary studies for these life-size figures 
have been executed with the greatest care, and 
treated with the utmost accuracy, especially the 
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hands and feet. The three rich and influential 
men who have made a present of this fine picture 
to the Suasso Museum at Amsterdam have indeed 
enriched the town by a regal gift. 





Messrs. van Wisselingh & Co. are now exhibit- 
ing a table, a sideboard, and a clock, the two former 
after designs by Lion Cachet, who has himself 
executed part of the ornaments and carvings, the 
latter after a design by Nieuwenhuis. The table 
is not only very handsome, but is also well propor- 
tioned and carries no superfluous “supports ” 
which support nothing and get in everybody’s way. 
The table has been inlaid with various kinds of 
wood, the feet being adorned with partly-gilded 

carvings, the latter in 

themselves perhaps a 
— trifle too heavy. The 
gildings, however, give 
them a slender appear- 
ance. 


The sideboard is, 
perhaps, a trifle over- 
charged with ornament, 
while purity of outline 
might have been more 
conscientiously ob- 
served ; but the orna- 
mentation in gold is 
very successful, and on 
the folding door of the 
lower part some of the 
figures are very daintily 
cut out in white in the 
black wood. All the 
details, the hinges in 
copper, and the locks 
and fastenings, have 
been very carefully 
made after designs by 
Mr. Lion Cachet. 
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: This very original 
i piece of work, though 
: not perfect in outline, 
is nevertheless very re- 
markable. This may 
also be said of the 
clock in brass and 
copper, with several 
very successful figures 
engraved on the dial 
BY C. H, MUARD and the sides. The 
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joinings consist almost entirely of nails, and where 
these remain visible the nail-heads form a pleasant 
pattern. Applied art is at last beginning to show 
signs of revival in the North Netherlands. 

P. pE M. 


ARIS.—The first display by a charming 
little group of artists—the ‘“ Demi- 
Douzaine”—was opened recently in 
the galleries of the Artistes Modernes. 
The “half-dozen” have audacity and 

enthusiasm, a strong desire to work, and an honest 
love of art. A still higher virtue they possess in 
the fact that they are in no way theorists ; they 
have no pretensions to revolutionise French art by 
the medium of new-fangled methods such as those 
adopted by certain charlatans who shall be name- 
less. Moreover, they are all young. 


M. Béjot is a delightful draughtsman and a most 
delicate etcher. ‘To the exhibition in question he 
has sent a series of Parisian scenes, in which, with 
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a light and expressive touch, he fixes the features 
of the great city. Works like Ze Pont de Tolbiac 
and Ze Quai des Orfevres are worthy of special 
mention ; while the coloured etching here repro- 
duced—one of his series called Zxtractes de 
Pierre—is characteristic of his delicately sensitive 
qualities. 


The large canvas by M. Camille Bourget—Ze 
Commerce et la Navigation—is a bold effort, which, 
despite a certain hesitation in point of technique, 
and although somewhat lacking in force, never- 
theless gives evidence of an earnestness of purpose 
and a skill which will surely develop in due course. 


A series of portraits by M. Pierre Bracquemond 
—son of the celebrated etcher—displays genuine 
gifts which only need work and study to ensure 
their rich expansion. The young artist has much 
to learn; above all, he must look at Nature more 
directly, and with more simplicity ; for then there 
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S* THE TILTED CART’ 


can be no doubt he will succeed in producing true 
works of art. 


Mr. George Gascoyne is an etcher rather than a 
painter. In his two etchings reproduced here- 
Showery Weather and The Tilted Cart—he shows 
full knowledge of technique and a deep sense of 
Nature, especially in the first of the two plates. 


Had I the space to spare, I should like to say a 
great deal about M. Charles Huard, whom I hold 
to be a draughtsman of truest skill. His pastels 
and his drawings, his studies of sailors and old 
Guernsey women, are irreproachable in touch and 
treatment, and full of character. They deserve 
unqualified praise. Moreover, M. Huard has wit 
and fancy ; what we call esfri#, in fact. Note, for 
example, the poster for this very exhibition, in 
which the members of the “ Demi-Douzaine” are 
drolly represented in the form of half-a-dozen pots 
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FROM AN ETCHING BY GEORGE GASCOYNE 


of flowers, objects of wonder to a cab-driver, an 
artilleryman, and a street urchin, whose backs only 


are seen. 


It only remains now to mention the works sent 
by M. Ferdinand Luigini, evidently a genuine 
painter plenteously gifted, of whom much may be 
expected in the future. His /ntérieurs hollandats 
and his Venetian and Algerian scenes are fine bits 
of rich and striking colour. Particularly admirable 
is his Femme hollandaise et son enfant, which is 
reproduced here—a delicate picture of tender 
maternity in an exotic setting of much effectiveness. 


At Durand-Ruel’s a group of Neo-Impressionists 
have on view an important display of their works. 
At the head of the band are MM. Paul Signac, 
Luce, and Théo van Rysselberghe, whose names I 
mention especially because I know them to belong 
to this artistic category ; while with regard to other 
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artists represented here I am not sure that they 
share the colour theories of which M. Signac has 
made himself the exponent in his curious and 
exhaustive work, ‘“ D’Eugéne Delacroix au. Néo- 
Impressionisme.” Among such are MM. Maurice 
Denis, Hermann-Paul, Rippl-Ronai, K. X. Roussel, 
P. Ranson, Sérusier (whose decorative work 
strangely recalls the manner of Mr. Heywood 
Sumner), Vallotton (less interesting as a picture 
painter than as a draughtsman), P. Bonnard, 
Odilon Redon, Angrand, H. E. Cross, Petitjean, 
A, André, G. D. Monfried, d’Espagnat, Roussel- 
Masure, Valtat, Bernard, Filiger, and A. de la 
Rochefoucauld. I must admit that I do not care 
much for this kind of work. Almost the only 
exception I feel able to make is in the case of 
M. Vuillard, whose Scenes dJntérieur are truly 
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exquisite, and full of sensitive delicacy and har- 
monious expression of the most personal kind. 





The Sculpture section contains works by MM. 
Armand Charpentier, G. Lacombe, and Georges 
Minne, the Belgian sculptor, who exhibits several 
things of the highest merit, recalling the sincere 
and melancholy spirit of the Middle Ages. 

G. M. 


RUSSELS.—The private exhibitions of 
C. W. Bartlett and J. Ensor brought 
to a close the series of little winter 
shows organised by the Cercle Artis- 
tique. Mr. Bartlett displayed an im- 
posing collection of oils and water-colours. He is 
at his best in depicting 
Dutch scenery, and no one 
has succeeded so well as he 
in portraying this particular 
style of landscape, with its 
interminable green plains 
intersected by long canals 
tapering away to the hori- 
zon. From his drawing and 
his colouring it is evident 
he has studied Japanese art, 
and studied it right back to 
its fundamental principles, 
not contenting himself, as 
so many others have done, 
with imitating, more or less 
cleverly, certain of its curious 
but superficial aspects. 





J. Ensor, on the other 
hand, is a quaint and fanci- 
ful artist, with a sort of grim 
humour, who, side by side 
with landscapes, sea-pieces, 
and portraits, showing great 
skill and delicacy of handl- 
ing, exhibits a number of 
wild and incoherent carica- 
tures. 





M. Edmond Verstraeten 
at the same time exhibited 
a series of landscapes— 
remarkable, if sometimes 
too hasty, studies of light 
effects. 
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**ENTR’ACTES DE PIERRE” 


(See Paris Studio- Talk) 


To conclude, the smaller exhibitions at the 
Cercle Artistique during the season just closed 
were undoubtedly of more serious interest than 
those of the previous winter. 


M. Leempoels has been showing at the Maison 
d’Art a collection of pictures—many that have 
already been on view, together with several recent 
portraits. His works display much ability and a 
minuteness of execution as remarkable as it is 
uniform. One must regret, however, that the 
artist’s persistent endeavour to secure this scrupu- 
lously finished result forces him at times to 
sacrifice something of his attractive delicacy in 
the process. 








FROM AN ETCHING IN COLOURS BY EUGENE BEJOT 


A Salon of religious art, 
organised by the Catholic 
review Durendal, will be 
opened in Brussels during 
the month of December in 
the Galleries of the Musée 
Moderne, which have been 
set apart for artistic dis- 
plays of this sort. The 
promoters of this Salon 
were anxious to hold it at 
this particular place in 
order the better to show 
the modern spirit of their 
enterprise. Hitherto all 
exhibitions of religious art 
have been confined to re- 
trospective work. “To 
gather together, without 
regard to nationality or 
manner or school, works of 
art inspired by religious 
feeling or dealing with the 
subject of worship; to 
open up to those artists 
who for one reason or 
another have neglected it, 
the fairest field for the 
display of their talents, a 
field the fertility of which 
has been proclaimed in 
the past by numberless 
masterpieces, a field which 
nowadays, despite a valiant 
effort here and there, seems 
to be given over almost 
entirely to mediocrity and commercialism ; to teach 
the masses and the clergy alike that there exist 
painters and sculptors and ironworkers and carvers 
capable, if only the opportunity be afforded them, * 
of bringing their influence to bear on that prevailing 
spirit of decadence which all admit and all deplore 
—such is the primary justification, such would be 
the immediate advantage, of an artistic manifesta- 
tion which must enlist the sympathies of every 
lover of the Beautiful.” 


In these terms the organisers formulate their 
programme, and we may hope that artists of all 
countries will, by sending work such as is here 
suggested, help to further the realisation of the 
scheme. 

F. K. 
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UNICH.—The latest movement in 

German art handicraft has, so to 

speak, imparted new life to a 

material which, during the present 

century, had fallen almost entirely 

into disuse, and had been employed exclusively for 
objects of luxury in ornamental forms altogether at 
variance with its capabilities. This material is tin. 
So long as the imitation of the “German Renais- 
sance” style was considered to be the highest aim 
of the art-handicraftsman, tin-ware had to submit 
to being overburdened with the extravagant and 
closely-crowded detail peculiar to this “ manner.” 
In this way we were robbed of the beauties which 
charm us in the tin plates and drinking-vessels of 
the eighteenth century; the soft, yet powerful 
lustre of the metal, its characteristic lightness of 
colour, were lost in the treatment of its surface. 
In Munich a young artist, Richard Gross, now 
attached to the Kunstgewerbe-Schule in Dresden, 
was the first to learn how to deal with tin in a 
practical and sensible manner. His work takes 
forms which enable the light to be reflected on 


broad surfaces, while the ornamentation is pro- 
duced either by embossing or by engraving, and 
not by casting. His decorations relieve the surface 
simply by multiplying the play of light thereon. 
The metal is never highly polished, in the ugly 
manner affected by other German tin-workers, 
whose productions have the appearance, not of 
tin, but of some base metal smoothly nickeled. 
The vessels designed by Gross have a dull, pearly 
surface, from which the light is dimly reflected. 
This effect is especially noticeable in a hand candle- 
stick which, on a greatly enlarged scale, somewhat 
resembles a large pear-shaped pearl. This form, 
moreover, not only serves to render the play of 
light very attractive, but has this practical advan- 
tage that, in the interior of the pearl matches, &c., 
may be deposited in such a way that it is almost 
impossible for them to fall out. Richard Gross 
has found in Ludwig Lichtinger a craftsman capable 
of carrying out his designs in the most careful 
manner. The artist himself has also executed a 
few of his own designs. 





‘© LE COMMERCE ET LA NAVIGATION” 
(See Paris 
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BUST OF HIS HIGHNESS DUKE GEORGE II. OF 


SAXE-MEININGEN BY ADOLF HILDEBRAND 


The sculptor of the bust we reproduce here, 
Adolf occupies a unique position 
amongst modern German artists. 
many years in Italy, and until quite recently he 
There he studied the master- 


Hildebrand, 
He has spent 


resided in Florence. 
pieces of antique and Renaissance sculpture as one 
of a group of earnest fellow artists who, like him- 
self, devoted themselves to solving the many 
problems presented by plastic art. He gradually 
won a marvellous purity of style and skill of tech 
nique, and has risen above the trammels of conven- 
tion. His theories on the principles and practice 
of his difficult profession have not only been illus- 
trated in the productions of his chisel but also in 
the little volume called ‘ Das Problem der Form 
in der bildenden Kunst ” (“The Problem of Form 
in Plastic Art”), which has done much to circulate 
his artistic theories in his native land. His treat- 
ment of the nude is a realisation of the ideal in the 
real, as all feel who are familiar with his beautiful 
creations. 
of a Youth, in the Berlin National Gallery; the 


Amongst his finest works are the Statue 


Sleeping Shepherd, in private possession at Munich ; 
the Marsyas, owned by the Duke of Meiningen, 
and the Zuna, only quite recently completed. It 
is impossible to praise these wonderful productions 
too highly ; they show the deepest knowledge of 
human anatomy, and complete mastery over the 
resources of sculpture. The fine Fountain at 
Munich, designed by the same artist, is an example 
of his skill in another direction, and it is remark 
able with what intuitive wisdom he has made his 
design appropriate to the position it occupies. It 
was this intuition into the fitness of things which 
so greatly distinguished the masters of the Renais 
sance, and is, as a rule, so lamentably wanting in 
the sculptors and architects of the present day, 
who do not sufficiently consider the environment 


forming the setting of their work. 


In his portrait busts Adolf Hildebrand shows 
the same rare judgment, realising alike the great 
possibilities and the limitations of plastic art. They 
are ideal of the individuals they 
represent, and, at the same time, they have a style 
which distinguishes them from the productions of 


presentments 


any other sculptor. From the first the artist bears 
in mind the material in which he has to work, and the 
likenesses which result are not, so to speak, mere 
photographs in clay more or less successfully worked 
bronze or 


out in the more durable materials of 


marble. There is absolutely nothing mechanical 


about them ; they are as truly portraits as anything 
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from the hand of the greatest proficients in that most 
difficult of all tasks, the representation of the inner 
ego of the subject. A very noteworthy example 
of the sculptor’s skill in this direction is the 
bronze bust of Duke George II. of Saxe-Meiningen. 
This is no flattered portrait endowing the sitter 
with all manner of heroic qualities which do not 
belong to him, but an absolutely truthful likeness 
of the man who has perhaps the finest feeling for 
and most complete knowledge of art of any of the 
German princes of the day. The modelling of the 
head is especially fine ; the noble face is instinct 
with energy, and the details, such as the long wavy 
beard, are rendered with wonderful technical skill. 
G. K. 


RESDEN.—The exhibition recently 
opened at Arnold’s Galleries is not 
only superior to any that has been 
offered there for a long time, but it is 
one of the most interesting ever held 

in Dresden. The intention was to give an idea of 
the work and of the development of the impres- 
sionist school. The whole show contained only 
fifty oil paintings and rather more than that num- 
ber of drawings, water-colours, &c. Yet it cannot 
have been an easy feat to collect at this date, so far 
away from Paris and Belgium, three oil-paintings 
by Edward Manet, six by Claude Monet, three by 
Sisley, two by Degas, a 
Berthe Morizot, four 
Auguste Renoirs, five 
CamillePissarros, a Georges 
Seurat, five Signacs, three 
E. Claus, four Van Rys- 
selberghes, &c.! One gets 
a good idea of the several 
stages from Manet’s broad 
instinctive handling down 
to the scientific treatment 
of the “ Pointilliste ” of to- 
day. 

If I were asked to name 
the best in the show, I 
think I should select the 
Monets, especially the 
splendid view of Vétheui?. 
Its handling is as bold as 
any, but over and above 
carrying out the principles iy 
of impressionism, the fine 
greyish tone pervading the 
picture recalls visions of 
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Velasquez, and raises it above the average produc- 
tions of the naturalist school. 





Germany is represented by Gleichen-Russwurm, 
Liebermann, Paul Baum and Max Arthur Stremel. 
The last two most decidedly belong here, the first 
not quite soclearly. Both Baum and Stremel have 
studied for years in Belgium, have come into close 
contact with such artists as Van Rysselberghe, and 
it is there that they have developed and attained 
their own style. Stremel’s work undoubtedly is 
quite equal to any of the French and Belgian now 
painted, and it is extraordinary how he manages 
to infuse artistic qualities of the highest order into 
a subject at first sight so unpromising as Schiller’s 
death-room, Goethe’s death-room at Weimar, and 
other interiors. The original rooms, indeed, 
possess not a single charm of decoration or arrange- 
ment, but Stremel’s paintings of them altogether 
fascinate us by virtue of their spirited handling and 
their artistic tone. H. W. S. 


ERLIN.—The most important event 
during the past few weeks in the art 
world of Germany is the formation of 
a “Secession” in Berlin. Friction 


and disputes had been heard of for 
some time past, but the differences had never 
become so serious as to necessitate the establish- 
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ment of a distinct and independent artistic 
association. The present dissension has 
been brought about by the demands of a 
group of young artists of the modern 
school, who claim that they shall have their 
own special rooms and their own special 
jury at the great annual art exhibition. 
The Kiinstlerverein—that is to say, the 
committee of artists who have the manage- 
ment of the exhibitions—rejected these 
demands, whereupon the young artists 
referred to severed themselves from the 
undertaking, and resolved to start a sepa- 
rate show of their own. 


This is not the place to inquire into the 
question of the personal motives that may 
be underlying the action of either side, nor 
need we discuss the necessity of a “ Seces- 
sion” in these days when modern art 
tendencies have unquestionably triumphed 
all along the line. The “Secession” at 
Munich has become indispensable, and 
the same may be said of the Salon du 
Champ de Mars, and since the establish- 
ment of these institutions all the battles 
there have gone in favour of the “ young 


men.” In Berlin, however, the 
seniors have the whip hand, 
and the old-fashioned styles and 
methods enjoy the protection of 
the upper classes of society. 
Therefore a “Secession” may do 
good here, although it has come 
somewhat late, in comparison with 
other art centres. 


It counts among its adherents 
all those of our artists who hold 
the conviction that the “ last word ” 
in art has not yet been spoken, 
and who maintain, moreover, that 
artistic progress is only to be 
achieved by constant and earnest 
study of Nature. It is not so much 
over the “modern” style, as such, 
that the split between the young 
men and their elders has occurred, 
as that the new school of painters 
hold themselves in duty bound to 
record the things around them as 
they appear to their eyes. All 
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those artists who in the course of years have made 
names for themselves here are associated with the 
new movement—among them Max Liebermann, 
Leistikow, Dettmann, Skarbina, Dora Hitz, Kurt 
Herrmann, and L. von Hofmann. 


With the conviction that words are nothing 
without deeds the members of the Secession are 
making energetic preparations for an exhibition to 
be held in the present year. A building is to be 
erected in the extreme west of the city, from plans 
by the distinguished architects E. Griesebach and 
B. Sehring. We may expect to have a building at 
once original and practical, and decorated in a way 
calculated to display to the best advantage the art 
productions it is to hold. The other “ Secessions” 
—those of Munich and Dresden and elsewhere— 
have promised their support, and it is therefore to 
be hoped an exhibition may result which shall open 
the eyes of the Berlin public, and show them at 
last what a really tasteful art display is like. 


The art publishing firm of Keller and Reiner 
continues to organise regular exhibitions of pictures 
and sculpture—notably some admirable work by 
Ludwig von Hofmann. They are also doing good 
service by making known to the public the latest 
works of applied art produced both at home and 
abroad. Among the numerous things of all kmds 
on view at their premises is some beautiful glass from 
the Val St. Lambert factories. I also noticed some 
electric light fittings, designed by Bernhard Wenig 
of Berchtesgaden for the firm of Otto Schulz, of 
Berlin. Floral motifs have been most ingeniously 
and effectively employed. 

G. G. 


ORDEAUX.—The annual exhibition of 
the Société des Amis des Arts con- 
tains little that is really uncommon 
and original, while the decorative art 
section is barren of masterpieces, and 

indeed boasts very few productions at all. At the 
outside there are not more than a dozen pictures 
that can be styled personal and interesting. Not- 
able among these are two canvases by M. Edgard 
Maxence, a pupil of Gustave Moreau—the J/7sse/ 
and Plumes de Paon, both exquisite in colour, 
admirably drawn, and most original in idea, with 
rich gold tints relieving the greyish ground, and 
strange greens side by side with other greens that 
are almost blues. It is all quite d/sarre and deli- 
cate, like some medieval illumination revived with 
a keen touch of the modern spirit. 
290 


Two purely decorative panels by Madame Cres- 
pel are entitled respectively Haricots and Dindons. 
They are marked by a certain effective degree of 
naturalism, and are by no means lacking in distinc- 
tion and charm. The Haricots would make a most 
pleasing wall-paper frieze. Then we have Mr. 
Humphreys Johnston’s curious Fizeuses, Mr. Haw- 
kins’s Zié Mule, which I think is distinctly inferior 
to his last year’s Fleur-de-Soleil. Many of Roll’s 
pupils are among the exhibitors, some of their work 
being full of interest. I must also mention a bronze 
medallion by the sculptor L’ Hoest, of most artistic 
design ; more of Prouvé’s always beautiful medals, 
several pictures by Henner, and a few other good 
things. For the most part the rest is horrible ! 

M. B. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 


History of Modern Italian Art. By AsutTon 
ROLLINS WILLARD. (London: Longmans, Green 
and Co.)—This is a volume which should do much 
to assist all interested in modern and contemporary 
art in forming a sound judgment as regards the 
recent work of Italian sculptors, painters, and 
architects, for Mr. Willard deals with each branch 
of art in an informatory and exhaustive spirit, and 
places on record many interesting facts and ideas 
which could only have been brought together after 
much labour in the country of whose art he writes. 
In England, at least, too little is known of the 
modern development of Italian art, and we owe no 
small thanks to Mr. Willard for his researches. 
The author appears to be aware that his sub- 
ject is not likely to be approached with absolute 
enthusiasm by many readers; in his preface he 
notes that one barrier to our appreciation of a 
portion of the art-work reviewed in his book 
is created by the reaction against a style just 
out of favour. To judge fairly of the day-before- 
yesterday, of the modes that have just been cast 
away, that is a task which is rarely carried out ; 
but Mr. Willard’s book will do a great deal to 
enable his readers to see that the style of the day 
is merely the outer envelope of an artist’s ex- 
pression, and that genius and talent will be dis- 
closed even when the form of art happens to be 
out of favour. 

The present art movement in Italy Mr. Willard 
takes to have begun about 1750; the greatest 
figure in the neo-classic revival is, of course, 
Canova, whose influence on his period can hardly 
be over-stated ; in this volume all the principal 
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works of Italian artists since the great sculptor are 
to some extent criticised and noted, many photo. 
graphic reproductions being given of the more 
famous and more interesting works. In the period 
treated by Mr. Willard, the sculpture is, generally 
speaking, of more value than the paintings: when 
one is forced directly to compare, say, the Madonna 
of Sartorio with that of Botticelli, one gets the 
same result as might be gained by placing a Portrait 
of a Lady by Mr. Shannon in juxtaposition to a 
Reynolds. And in this severe contrast of the 
past of Italian art with the classic revival of the 
eighteenth century may be found the main interest 
and value of Mr. Willard’s careful and elaborate 
work ; the period as a whole is of interest to all 
students of art, but no one will call it a great 
period. Following the neo-classic endeavour came 
the Pre-Raphaelitism and Romanticism which in 
Rome as in England formed for a while a movement 
and an overwhelming influence. The Roman- 
ticists fell under more reaction, and Mr. 
Willard, after telling us something of their later 
development, sketches the varying phases and 
fortunes of Italian artists since their day, their 
many struggles for the ideal, and the lights which 
fail, with sympathy and knowledge and in a style 
which lends interest to his subject even when the 
facts themselves are hardly of international im- 


one 


portance. 

Thames Sonnets and Semblances. 
W. B. MAcDOUGALL. 
This smoke-stained city with its 


By MARGARET 
ARMOUR and (London : 
Elkin Mathews. ) 
great dome and ancient river, its historic palaces 
and many-storeyed overcrowded hovels, and all the 
teeming intermediate human life, is full of the 
stuff of which poetry is made—is itself a poem ; 
and Mr. Macdougall’s pen-and-ink 
touched occasionally with a tragic intensity, are 


Semblances, 


in fine accord with his wife’s sonnets, which have 
caught something of this poetic quality, just as a 
gleam of cloud-broken sunset light may be caught 
in a clean-cut pebble wet from the river. Margaret 
Armour (Mrs. Macdougall) is at her best when she 
is most serious and passionate, as in Sonnets VIII. 
and IX., and the same may, perhaps, be said of 
the illustrations, which, when they touch their 
highest mark, are distinguished by a nerve and 
sweep of imaginative perception which goes far to 
atone for an occasional coarseness and raggedness 
that we desire to attribute to some carelessness in 
the reproduction rather than to any deterioration 
in the artist’s work. For instance, in Semdlance VT, 
the blurred and slovenly effect is quite unworthy 


of a place beside the sombre, majestic suggestive- 


ness of Semblance J. The view of Westminster 
from Waterloo Bridge is one of the most beautiful 
in all London, and probably Mr. Macdougall will 
agree with us that, unless his work could be shown 
with rather more delicacy of line, just that one bit 
of it would have been better away. 
Modern Opera Houses and Theatres. 
Vol. IIT. and Supplements. 
We have already spoken in terms 


By Epwin 
O. SACHS. (London: 
3. T. Batsford.) 
of the highest admiration of the first and second 
volumes of this magnificent publication. As an 
encyclopedia of theatre construction, Mr. Sachs’ 
work is without a rival in English, and fairly deserves 
the often misapplied adjective ‘ monumental.” 
The letterpress is entirely worthy the splendid 
series of drawings and diagrams which accompanies 
it, and now that theatres are being constructed 
here, there and everywhere, it should prove of 
immense service to those engaged in the planning 
and building of Mr. Sachs has 
arranged his material in a thoroughly practical 


manner, and reference to his pages is an easy 


playhouses. 


matter. The present volume contains extra supple- 
ments dealing with stage construction, theatre fires, 
and protective legislation. ‘The author and pub- 
lisher are entitled to our congratulations on the 
completion of an exhaustive and authoritative book 
which will doubtless remain for a long time the 
standard work on the subject of theatre construc- 
tion. 

La Caricature et l Humour francais au X1X* Siecle. 
Par Raout Deperpt (Paris: Librairie Larousse). 
250 engravings. Price: 4 francs.—Nothing could 
be more amusing, nothing more instructive than 
this encyclopedia of caricature in France. Here 
are all the great French draughtsmen, from Bosio 
to Steinlen and Caran d’Ache—the chief masters 
of a branch of art full of life, but too long over- 
looked—Carle Vernet, Raffet, Charlet, Beilangé, 
30illy, Aubry, Scheffer, Deveria, Roqueplan, Henri 
Monnier, the great Daumier himself, and the genial 
Gavarni; then from Grévin, Cham, and Marcelin 
to Willette, Ibels, Herman Paul, and Toulouse- 
Lautrec. Thus we may trace, through the various 
periods, with all their differing customs and fashions, 
the evolution of French wit, which, from being 
simply mirthful and good-natured at the beginning 
of the century, has become mordant, bitterly cruel 
even sometimes, and always tinged with pessimism 
at its close. M. Raoul Deberdt’s letterpress is 
bright and crisp, as the subject demands it should 
be, and he deals most entertainingly with an abund- 
ance of material selected with equal taste and im 
partiality. 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


Complete Perspective. By J. HUMPHREY SPAN- 
ton. (London: Macmillan & Co.)—A mere tran- 
scription of the title-page of this admirable book 
would occupy more space than we can devote to 
its notice. Yet it is a work of the first importance 
and exhaustive in its scope. Admirably illustrated, 
clearly written, and brought up to modern require- 
ments, it is a model text-book. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


COLOURED DESIGN FOR A SHOW-CARD. 
(A XXXII.) 
The First Prize (Six guineas) is awarded to 
Corydon (Walter P. Web- 
ster, 71 Chelverton Road, 
Putney). sac 
The SEcoND PRIZE 
(Artists Material to the 
value of Two guineas) to 
Bucolic (John H. Lunn, 
13 Roe Street, Clifton 
Park Avenue, Belfast). 
The THIRD PRIZE 
(Artists’ Material to the 
value of One guinea) to 
Arion (W. Alfare, 1 
Quadrant Road, Canon- 


bury). 
Honourable 

is given to the following : 

Ace of Hearts (Edith 


mention 


Ewen); Anno Domini 
(Ada C. Dimma) ; Ague- 
cheek (Mary Watson) ; 
Curlew(Lennox G. Bird) ; 
Dun (Dunbar Poole) ; 
Halliwell (H. H. Prime) ; 
Ken (C. Maclvor Prier- 
son); Pollux (R. E. 
Clarke); Quid/ (S.Terds) ; 
Rameses I. (Charles J. 
White) ; Sketch (M. W. 
Thompson) ; Skeog 
(Dorothea Knox); and 
Siegfried (Adolf Hofer). 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM 
NATURE. 


An ANCIENT BUILDING. 
(D XVIII.) 


The First PrizE (One 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMPETITION D XVIII.) 


guinea) is awarded to York (Dr. G. A. Farrer, 
Brighouse, Leeds). 

The Seconp Prize (Half-a-guinea) to Dusky (J. 
D. Pode, Slade, Ivy Bridge). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Fleur de Lys (R. E. Smith, 7 Gordon Square, W.C.); 
illustrated ; and to Ancestor (J. C. Worburg) ; Carn- 
lian (C. C. Wanless) ; epee (Mrs. J. W. Proctor) ; 
Erin (Miss Bartlett); Decay (E. Redworth) ; De/- 
pis B. (Mrs. Easton Gibb); Kaiserschloss (Edwin 
S. Doughty) ; Kennaguhair (Miss Curle) ; Ma/ta 
(Mrs. Delves Broughton) ; Wewark (George A. Vul- 
liamy) ; Sweet Pea (Miss P. Rochussen) ; Sch/oss 
(Irene de Paula); Violet (J. G. Warburg); and 
Viaggiatora (Miss Moore). 


“ee YORK ” 





Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


5) 


SECOND PRIZE (COMPETITION D XVIII.) ** DUSKY 


HON. MENTION (COMPETITION D XVIII.) ** FLEUR DE Lys” 
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The Lay Figure 


HE LAY FIGURE. 


“My complaint is,” said the Lay 

Figure languidly, turning to the Land- 

scape Painter—who, if report could be 

trusted, had received some votes at a recent R. A. 

election—“ that as soon as you fellows are elected, 

or are in a fair way to being elected, you forget all 

about that zeal for reform which consumed you 

when you were quite outside the pale; while in a 

few years you are ready to declare that the Aca- 
demy is the best of all possible institutions.” 

“Of course they do. Do you suppose any of 
them care about the abstract justice of the matter?” 
remarked the Man with a Clay Pipe. 

“Unless an outsider should tacitly pledge him- 
self not to become troublesome by suggesting 
reforms ; unless he should agree to be clubbable, 
to live in amity and concord with his fellow mem- 
bers, he is not elected.” The Journalist spoke, and 
as he did so he looked hard at the New Associate, 
who took up the challenge. 

“What can one do among so many?” he 
feebly adventured. ‘“ Besides, it is decidedly bad 
form for a man who has just been paid a compliment 
by his fellow-artists to make himself a fire-brand 
the moment he is admitted to their company.” 

“Form! It’s little enough of form you cared 
about in the old Bohemian days,” ejaculated the Art 
Reformer warmly. ‘“ But it’s not one man in par- 
ticular. In recent years almost every fresh member 
incurs the reproach of moral desertion. How about 
the cause? Look at the recommendations of 1836 
and 1863. In the latter case, of the seventy artists 
who petitioned for the Commission, a dozen or so 
afterwards became R.A.’s. And yet not one of these 
recommendations has been carried out to this day.” 

“‘ They were moderate enough, in all conscience,” 
exclaimed the Art Craftsman. “If the whole of 
them had been adopted the institution would still 
fall short of being a democratic, catholic, or national 
body. It isnot only the snubbing of water-colour, 
the exclusion of engravers, the right enjoyed by 
Academicians and Associates to exhibit eight works, 
practically in the best places, the——” 

“ As to the last,” broke in the New Associate, “I 
am betraying, I think, no secrets in saying that we 
have been considering ‘s 

“] think,” interrupted the R.A., “ you had better 
think twice before you betray our confidences.” 

“That’s just it,” said the Art Reformer hotly. 
“ Tt’s the Star Chamber business—all secrecy. We 
want all the arts to have a show, to have national 
encouragement and recognition, Take metal-work, 
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wood-work, furniture generally. It is notorious that 
the decay in these was, roughly speaking, contem- 
poraneous with the foundation of the Academy. 
Attention has been diverted from the applied arts 
to that branch of art, picture-painting, which could 
fitly be left to the last. Progress would have been 
ten times as rapid if it had been fostered ‘by the 
Academy, which has the site and has the funds, and 
has the prestige too, necessary to give proper 
stimulus to the movement.” 

“But, my dear man,” said the Art Craftsman, “ you 
must excuse me for writing you down an ass if you 
suppose the Academy, which comprises the aris- 
tocracy of artists—the picture-painters—will ever 
admit to equality the small fry, the common work- 
men, whose humble province is the applied arts. 
That is too simple. Do you suppose for one 
moment they are going to put the knife to their 
own throats? Modern pictures are already a drug 
in the market, and the cry is that the rich folk will 
only buy old masters. If beautiful things fashioned 
in wood and metal are to compete with modern 
pictures, as objects to be acquired and cherished by 
men of taste, where would your painters be ?” 

“It comes to this,” said the Lay Figure im- 
patiently, “it is useless to look for substantial 
reform from within. If the Academy is to be 
reformed it must be from without.” 

‘*How is that to be,” said the Art Reformer, 
“when the Academy persists in treating the Royal 
Commissions with contempt ? ” 

“Until,” continued the Lay Figure, “the people 
are aroused to regard art seriously, nothing can be 
done. At present art is something apart from the 
ordinary and important business of life—a pleasing 
but superfluous excrescence, instead of being 
acknowledged for what it is, the very salt of life, 
keeping it sweet and wholesome. It’s no good 
blaming the Academy ; you must blame the people.” 

“But I do blame the Academy,” growled the 
Art Reformer. ‘“ Where it should have educated 
and led the people, it has obscured their vision and 
caused their feet to stumble. The Academy is the 
Sons et origo of popular ignorance.” 

“T can only suggest,” said the Lay Figure, “ that 
you continue to address your appeal to the people, 
and pray with all your might that their darkness may 
be lightened. The R. A. has a good fat thing, and 
it will fight, for all it is worth, to keep it. Keep it 
it will, until forced to relinquish it. And there is only 
one way of applying force—the voice of the people 
as expressed in Parliament. You've got an up-hill 
task before you, and I wish you joy of it. Mean- 
while the Academy can sleep quietly and secure, 
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